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OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


I have checked the offers below which I’m accepting. H] 


e 50¢ additional ‘ 


At 25c per book Tenclose $ 


11 am ordering at least two books and enclos 


for the next four big twenty-five cent issues of Outdoo~ Life a 
(U.S. subseriptions only. Pi 
NGME. 0.2 ccc cee cecee seevecsvesecccccees fg 
t |) Weert Trererrerererre er eee ice et eee ee ne o 
( j s s 
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Your Sporting Goods Dealer 
has these books or can get them 


Use the Coupon Below 





TheRecreation 
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VER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND of 

the nine Recreation Library handbooks fcr 
sportsmen have now been sold, a large propor- 
tion of them sold by sporting goods dealers from 
a special display rack permitting their custom- 
ers to examine the books before purchasing. 
At 25 cents per copy, these pocket textbooks 
have no competition at anything like their 
price. Written by leading authorities under 
instructions to eliminate all nonessentials, 
the Recreation Library consists of the concise, 
practical information desired by sportsmen on 
each subject. Many of these handbooks aver- 
age close to 100 pages per volume, and all nine 
of them are well illustrated. 








“Your book is very 
interesting and instruc- 


Ts r hat counts d_ that's 
tive It is particularly Nine Volumes me ind in t ° 


what I find in this most 


convenience—it's quality 


interesting to me because 





interesting little book.” 


it deals with ALL the 1. Fishing Facts. 

— of _ ee By Sheridan R. Jones “Tt just hits the spot 

W "On ; = 4 7 : 2. Bait Casting and regardless how smart 
-, Ohio 


By Sheridan BR. Jones 


you may think your- 
7 i. ° jelf, there are stunts ir 
“It is the best and most 3. Fly Casting Mesigd iii ate sein 
: By Sheridan R. Jones <tc aa a MR gg 
practical book for the hought of. l. oR: 
money I have read 4. Autocamping Kans. 
Chis set o f books will be Facts, 
worth its weight in gold By I’. E. Brimmer ' 
to either novice or . ‘It is just what I have 
expert.”—J. Z., Ill. 5 a s Man been looking for. Any 
Be Sarasa Reokaes one of the kinks is worth 


“T wouldn't take $5.00 
for it if I couldn't get 


‘ a " the price of the book 
6. Wing Shooting, and your illustrations 
: J.J. KR. 


By Chas. As 








other one rs: Bales one are sure good. 
te 7 7. Big Game Hunt- Minn. 
ing, 

“I think just this much By Townsend Whelen “It is the best book of 
of Fishing Facts I 8. Shooting Facts. its kind that I have ever 
intend to get every issue By ( has. Askins read and it will teach 
of the eries Size 9. Fly-Rod for Bass. the experienced as well 
doesn't enter into con By Cal, Johnson as the beginner.” r 
sideration outside — it KE. M., Jil. 





Packed Full of Information 

Pg the unprecedented success 

of the Recreation Library are two main 
causes—the selection of the authors and the 
publishers’ policy of printing only the boiled- 
down practical facts of each subject. Sheridan 
R. Jones and Cal Johnson are among the best- 
known and most respected experts on fresh-water 
angling. Horace Kephart has written more 
and better books on camping than any other 
authority alive today and “The Camper's 
Manual” is the most up-to-date of his books. 
We have yet to hear any question of the leader- 
ship of Charles Askins and Col. Townsend 
Whelen in the field of arms and hunting. 


If unobtainable from him 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 


samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 


OUTH 


BY 
STEAMER 


for Your 


Fishing or 


Hunting 
Trip 





Fast de luxe service between New York, 
Charleston, S. C., Jacksonville and 
Miami, Florida, with through tickets and 
direct connections to and from all the 
famous Florida and Carolina fishing and 
hunting grounds. Facilities for dogs. Take 
your car— rolled aboard — no crating. 


Write for copy of New Illustrated Book 
“'Fishing and Hunting in the Southland” 


Birds and 
game on the 
coast and in 
the uplands 
—various 
fresh andsalt 
water fish— 
fish andgame 
laws, li- 
censes, etc, 





545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


wf 
CLYDE -MALLORY 
Z Lnvez. 
Pier 36, North River, New York 
or any Authorized Tourist Agency 


“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS” 
World’s best history of those famous scouts, 332 pages; 
illustrated; $4.00 delivered, circular free. OUTDOOR 
LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


Elephant . Lion . Buffalo . Rhino 


and other Big Game Hunting throughout 


EAST AFRICA 
ee 


have specialized in the organization and outfitting 
of Shooting and Scientific Expeditions since 1903. 


Success Guaranteed ... Highest Credentials. 


Illustrated Catalogues and full particulars 
from our agents, 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 Broadway, NEW YORK 
or write direct to us. 


See o oes Seo SeSeSeseSeSeSeSeseSeSeSeSeGese 


——ALAS KA 


1930 spring. Kodiak brown bear. 
Can accommodate two hunters. 
Success assured. 


GEORGE BELANGER 


LICENSED GUIDE 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
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Fishing Along the Gulf Coast 


E. L. L., S. DAK.:—Along the south and the 
southwestern coast line of Texas, for a trip to 
this region from December 1 and the three months 
following, you are not getting the best fishing 
months. Along the Gulf Coast at Galveston, 
Tex., you will find salt water trout and sheeps- 
head, and occasional days of good redfish and 
mackerel fishing. You will fish with fairly good 
success off of the fishing piers along the island. 
You will go up the jetties a mile or two in a 
rowboat very easily, as the jetties protect you 
from the waves of the Gulf. We then suggest 
that you go down the Gulf to Corpus Christi, 
there you will find fishing good. Port Aransas 
and Aransas Pass are easily accessible from Cor- 


pus Christi. 
From there we suggest that you go to Browns- 
ville, the most southern point in the United 
| States, with the best fishing there for this sea- 


son of the year. Your ordinary tackle will suf- 
fice for this fishing. For days you might fish 
for tarpon and kingfish, you can rent a tackle 
for $5 a day. 

You will find tourist camps at all towns men- 
tioned Also, good hotel accommodations, 
and highways good between points. 

As to duck and goose hunting, you will find 
the places mentioned above good—Aransas Pass, 
Port Aransas, Corpus Christi, and on to Browns- 
ville. 

You will have practically no expense in your 
fishing. Your hunting will cost you from $5 to 
$10 per day, according to whether you use a guide 
at the above places and around Corpus and sur- 
rounding country. There is good hunting around 
Brownsville with no expense. Duck hunting 
around the border is exceptionally good. Most 
of the geese go off the east coast of Mexico.— 
C. C. Campbell. 


above. 


Deer and Turkey Hunting in Arkansas 


G. A., MO.:—As for the names of experienced 
guides and where the best deer and turkey hunt- 
ing are to be found in Arkansas, I regret to ad- 
vise that Arkansas has very, very few profes- 
sional guides for deer or turkey hunting parties. 
The only professional I know of to whom you 
might write is .... of Pine Bluff, Ark. .... 
of Sheridan, Grant County, Ark., is an excellent 
turkey hunter that you might interest, as is 

. of Hamburg, Ark. 

For hunting both deer and turkey I would sug- 
gest the southern part of Phillips County, the 
western part of Monroe, the eastern part of 
Cross, the southern part of Marion, the southern 


part of Baxter, northern part of Stone, or 
northwestern part of Searcy; Perry, Yell or 
Montgomery around Cedar Glades, Stillwater, 


Chula or Bluffton; the area where Grant, Jeffer- 
son, Cleveland and Dallas Counties join, or the 
bottom lands of Chicot and Desha Counties. 

From the civic clubs of any of the county 
sites we trust you can doubtless get the desired 
information, or if you will state a particular 
place in which you are interested we can prob- 
ably put you in touch with some reliable person. 
Inclosed you will find copy of the state game 
law.—Guy Amsler. 


Pike and Bass Fishing in New York 


J. Z., NEW YORK:—The Ovtpoor Lire & 
REcREATION has asked me to give you what 
information I can relative to pike and bass fish- 
ing in some section of New York state. 

I notice by your letter that you prefer the 
Adirondack section and will say that if you go 
to Tupper Lake you will probably find as good 
pike fishing as you have ever had. I have spent 
two weeks at this lake, each year for three years, 


and have never failed to catch more than I 


The following printed letters are 
Be specific in all inquiries. 


The others were given to campers, 
Two of us caught 36 pike and pick- 
erel in about two hours. These are wall-eyed 
pike and are certainly fine eating. There are 
some fine lake trout in this lake if you fish the 
deep water. I can not tell you much about the 
bass fishing here as I have never fished for 
them in this lake. If you go to this lake you will 
find an excellent camping place near the head of 
the lake directly across from the soldiers camp. 
There is fine spring water and it is on a good 
cement road. 

If you want some of the best large-mouth bass 
fishing I recommended Honcoye Lake in Ontario 
County. I camp each year on this lake for four 
or five weeks and have always had excellent fish- 
ing. There are very few small-mouth bass but 
many pickerel are taken. In the Shakespeare 
fishing contest in 1927, I captured a large-mouth 
weighing 6% pounds; and was given first prize 
for this section. 

You can camp on this lake or rent cottages but 
should speak for your cottages ahead of time. 
For more information in regard to camps, cot- 
tages, baits, etc., write to .. —L. B. 
Houghton. 


cared for. 
not wasted. 


Big Game Hunting in Wyoming 

R. A. F., KANS.:—Teton County, Wyo., is 
one of the very few places where one can get 
most of the big game animals all in one territory 
and one trip. Elk, deer, sheep, moose, grouse 
and fish may all be had during the same season, 
and all in nearly the same area. 

A moose license may be had only direct from 
the state game warden, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

The upper Gros Ventre country is a gor? all- 
round hunting country. One may outfit at Kelly, 
which is the nearest point where there is a store. 
post office, gas station and where hunting licenses 
are sold. Guides may be found any place in the 
valley, but should be spoken for ahead of time 
to avoid delay in starting.—R. C. Kent. 


A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 





Free Service Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 
am a reader of OUTDOOR 
LIFE and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information 
without charge. The copy 


OAM GNS2 


AO 


ITOTOT 


from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 


YAN@ 


WOOL 


scriber (indicate which). 


Name 





Address 
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Add a touch of Oriental charm and splendor to 
your home with a Fur Rug, one of— 


Leopard 


(like illustration above), or Indian Tiger, or 
Polar, Grizzly, Black or Brown Bear. Game 
Heads of many kinds. Specimens sent on ap- 
proval to responsible persons. 


Game Trophies from Your Hunt 
— and resiaeaty mounted, Illustrated 
Trophy Catalog FREE 


Uaster Tientieres tsts 














Hunt in the “Famous Jackson Hole” 


Open season Sept. 15 to Dec. 1, Bear, Moose, Elk, 
Sheep, Deer, Antelope. We guarantee shots at big game. 
Write us for information and early booking dates. 


Mounted Game heads for sale | 


Plummer Hunting Co. 
Big Game Guides & Outfitters 
WwW 
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ALASKA 


Your Opportunity to Hunt in One District 

And secure trophies of all Alaska Big Game—Moose; 

Caribou; Mountain Sheep; Mountain Goats; Grizzly, 

Brown, Black, Glacier Bears; Grey and Black Tim- 

ber Wolves. Easily accessible. Best of Camps. Great 

Scenery. Hunting and Fishing. 

Known from Coast to — with ae of the Best Sports- 
nm as Referenc 


Licensed Guide — CON. MILLER - — McCarthy, Alaska 


















To Far 
Western 
Alaska 
For Big 
Game 


TO FAR 
WESTERN ALASKA 





By THEO. 
R. HUBBACK 








$3.50 Postpaid 


A sportsman of unsurpassed ethics and 
an entertaining writer, Mr. Hubback has 
given us a story in his new book, the 
reading of which is second only to an 
actual participation -in the trip. He half 
encircled the globe going to and return- 
ing from each of the two trips described 
in this book, and was the first white 
sportsman to hunt moose, bear, caribou 
and sheep on the headwaters of the 
Kuskokwim (Hartman River country, 
Alaska), where he and his guides lost 
most of their outfit and barely came away 
with their lives. 


The book contains 67 illustrations, and 3 
maps. Just off the press. 


Order Now. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
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‘Africa “The Hunter’s Paradise” 
SIEDENTOPF BROTHERS 


American Guides in East Africa 
Arusha, _Tanganyika Territory 











the latest report from Siedentopf: 


“Mr. A. S. Crites and son of Bakersfield, California, 
secured ia twelve days actual hunt the following 
elephants, 3 rhino, 1 buffalo, 1 gnu, 3 
| hartebeests, 2 Thompson gazelles, f impalla, 1 
bushbuck and 1 zebra.” 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


Information through COLOMAN JONAS 


1035 Broadway, Denver, Colo., U. S. A. 


or 


Direct from Siedentopf Brothers, Mbulu, Arusha, Tangan- 


yika Territory, East Africa. 











Alaska 


Kodiak Brown Bear 


The Most Prized of Trophies 


Complete your trophy collection with 
KODIAK BEAR, the world’s largest 
flesh eater. Found only in Alaska. 
Eight sportsmen, guided by us, in 
Spring ’29, bagged twelve, averaging 
considerably over 9 ft. 
Now booking Spring ’30 Kodiak Bear 
hunts and Polar Bear and Walrus ex- 
peditions to the Arctic. 

Also Fall 1930 hunts for Kenai 

Moose, Chickaloon Sheep, Cari- 
bou, Goat, Grizzly and Glacier Bear. 
Operating in Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak 
Island, Kenai Peninsula, Cook Inlet, 
Rainy Pass, Chickaloon, Matanuska 
Glacier, Chugach and Alaska Ranges. 


Hunting Trips and Expeditions 
to Fit Any Purse 


“ALASKA GUIDES”’ 


Headquarters: ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 




















Hunt in Cariboo, B. C. 


Trips arranged via pack horse or canoe 


Spring bear hunting, summer camping and fish- 
ing trips and fall hunting. Moose, caribou, 


grizzly and black bear, goat and deer. 


Best of references. Twenty years experience 


THOMPSON BROS., Guides and Outfitters 
BARKERVILLE, B. C. 











REPTILES of the WORLD 
by Raymond Ditmar 
$4.00 Postpaid 


This book is of interest to everyone whether amateur or 
professional. Illustrated by almost 200 photographs taken 
by the author. There are chapters devoted to turtles and 
tortoises; crocodiles and alligators; lizards and snakes. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop. 1824 Curtis St., Denver,Col. 











one now with Guides about that 
ig Bear Hunt for next Spring 


J. C. SHAWVER 


REGISTERED GUIDE 


Box 1634, Ketchikan, Alaska 


SOSOS for Charter 
48 hours from Seattle via Alaska SS line or 6 hours by air 




























NOW BOOKING 


April Bear and Cougar hunts in 
the famous Salmon River Big 
Game Country... 

The Idaho Rocky Mountain Club 
Stanley, Idaho 




















| BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


| One of the best and oldest pack of dogsin the West. 
| Deer Hunting and Trout Fishingin Season. TERMS 


REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 
Outdoor Life. 

SCOTT TEAGUE 


YAMPA, COLO. 












Above—An elephant killed at thirty-eight 
paces. It was nine feet one inch at the 
shoulders, and ten feet six inches at highest 
point on the back. From the end of the trunk 
to root of tail it measured eighteen feet. The 
tailwas four feet twoinches, making a total of 
twenty-two feet. The right tusk was two feet 
five inches showing out of head and twelve 
and one quarter inches in 
circumference at the head. 
The left tusk was longer 
thanthe right. This should 
make them about four feet 
six inches when extracted. 
This elephant did {great 
damage to the rice fields and 
there was much rejoicing 
in the village after the kill 


Below — Another brow- 
antlered deer or thamin, 
killed in the Burma dis- 
trict. Though the deer was 
not large he had the best 
pair of antlers I ever saw 
He was killed witha stand- 
ing shot of about two 

hundred and fifty yards 


Two Gaur bulls killed in 
Upper Chindwin, Burma, 
in 1924. They were killed 
with a right and left shot 
from the .470 Rigby. They 
fell a short distance apart 
and were dragged into po- 
sition by a party of Shans. 
It took the Shans consider- 
able time and labor to 
drag the huge beasts into 
position 


Below—The largest 
stag I ever killed 
He was a monster 


~y 





Below—A banting bull, which to my mind is 

the hardest animal of all to stalk and kill. He 

lies just as he fell, so you can get some idea of 

the kind of jungle they inhabit. I once worked 

for fifteen days on these animals and never got 

a shot, though I was on fresh tracks of good 
bulls a great many times 






























Ran right into this Gaur bullearly one foggy 
morning. Helies just as he went down 


Pictorial Story 


HuntTING IN INDIA 
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Above—An Indian bear. A report had 
come in of elephants in the district. 
Mr. Frank had started before daylight 
with two coolies and the tracker to try 
and come up with them. Wewere hiking 
along a jungle path, the tracker in the 
lead with the rifle over his shoulder, 
when he stopped so suddenly I nearly 
knocked my teeth out 
, on the stock of the gun. 
There was reason 
enough for the halt, as 
this bear rose up on his 
hind legs out of the 
crotch of a low tree right 
inthe path. Quitea mix- 
up followed for a mo- 
ment but we finally got 
straightened out anda 
bullet ended Mr. Bear 


Below—A black buck or 
Indian antelope, shot in 
the Punjabi district. It 
was Mrs. Frank’s first 
and largest head. She 
shot it with a_ .318 
Wesley- Richards rifle 









Inset — ‘‘Spot’’ leopard. 
I raised this leopard from 
acub. It was very tame 
and playful as a kitten. 
While still young, but 
whenabout half grown, he 
became very treacherous 
and vicious, clawing two 
or three of my servants. 1 
finally had him shot asI1 
was afraid he would get 
loose and killsome one 





Below—A boar shot in the Mandalay District 
in 1924, This was the largest and heaviest boar 
I killed. His bristles were all worn off and he 
was covered with scars. It took a good deal of 
work with a draw knife to get his mask in 
shape as the pads on his shoulders were about 
twoinches thick. Three slugs stopped him 
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VERBOTEN! 


(Editorial) 


E WERE literally deluged with letters 
k¢ on the subject ‘of my August, 1929, 
Yay editorial, Sabbath Hypocrisy,” in 

which we advised states possessing 
laws against hunting or fishing on 
Sunday to wake up to the advantages of Sunday 
recreation. A good many subscriptions were 
canceled by irate gentlemen who thought I was 
in league with the Devil; but for every one 
canceled there were many new sportsmen who 
sent subscriptions as a result of the editorial. 
| only mention this to show that the subject of 
Sunday blue laws is a live one, and to demonstrate 
that common frankness—wnich has for over 
thirty years been one of OUTDOOR LIFE’S 
outstanding characteristics—is not universally 
regarded as a virtue. 

From the mass of correspondence I extracted 
one argument for Sunday prohibitory laws which 
deserves mention. It is from rural sportsmen 
and is to the effect that if Sunday shooting were 
allowed in, say, the populous districts of Pennsyl- 
vania, vast hordes of city sportsmen would get 
out in the open on Sunday and the game would 
soon be seriously depleted. This argument 
sounds fairly plausible as applied to some parts 
of the country, but it struck me as similar to 
the sentiments of a Southern friend of ours who 
has been writing about how they save ducks 
on one of the monster marshes of the South. 
This gentleman exults at the “conservation” 
effected by a dozen or so millionaires who have 
bought up hundreds of thousands of acres as a 









the “great unwashed” who used to shoot there, 
the common sportsmen; but open to the million- 
aires and their friends. 


HAT is one view of conservation. It is to 

the effect that as only rich men can afford 
to buy lands and streams for their sport, the 
game and fish will soon—and ought to—belong 
to them. Or to the farmers who often protect 
the birds and game around their lands, some- 
times even feeding game birds in the winter. 
Must they stand by and see a vast army of city 
shooters descend to their hunting grounds and 
kill what they have come to look on as their 
game? 

The only reasonable answer, it seems to me, is 
The greatest good of the greatest number. 
Farmers who help to raise and protect game 
should be subsidized and aided by the state 
itself, which in turn will get the additional money 
from additional license fees. An increase in our 
game and fish supply will become 
effective, not when we discourage 
sportsmen, but when we encourage 
them to come into the fields often, 
stimulating their numbers and 
enthusing them tothe point where 
they will be glad to pay good fees 
in return for good sport. This 
plan is coming to be more widely 


‘from 


accepted every day. The more sportsmen, the 
better the sport. And most city sportsmen 
would willingly pay double their present resident 
fees if they felt that the extra money would go 
to reliable farmers who were cooperating in the 
propagation of game. Game officials with vision 
will soon be adopting the essentials of the idea, for 
it has already been experimented with success- 
fully. 

Now the prohibition of Sunday hunting and 
fishing—in the few states where it is not the 
result of outworn Puritanic religious scruples 
against doing anything pleasurable on the Sab- 
bath—discourages sportsmen who would other- 
wise be enjoying a healthful day in the fields and 
who would be willing to pay a good fee to the 
state for the preservation of their sport. Aside 
the conservation aspect, the principle 
behind such legislation is discriminatory in the 
extreme, for it penalizes the ordinary working 
man whose only full day for sport is Sunday. 
It is class legislation pure and simple, and 
OUTDOOR LIFE will continue to fight for the 
rights of the common sportsmen in the matter 
as in other matters like the fifteen duck bag limit. 
Some officials may say that the game must have 
rest days. Where this is necessary, we urge that 
rest days be appointed for any days of the week 
except Sunday, the one day given to all men for 
their rest and relaxation. 


N THE same spirit as Sunday “‘verboten "‘legis- 
lation is the anti-firearms nonsense periodi- 
cally spread by well-meaning nit-wits like the 
Good Women of the Friday Morning Club of 
Los Angeles. The latest pious anti-firearms 
propaganda to come to our attention was fed to 
members of the Bakersfield (Calif.) Kiwanis 
Club by a certain Dr. Burlingame. In permit- 
ting the manufacture and promiscuous display 
and sale of firearms, the American people are 
shunning their greatest duty: The duty of pro- 
tecting their children from one of the worst of 
the many “attractive nuisances” that daily 
cause moral and physical ruin—so said the good 
Doctor. 
What a travesty on the instincts of decent 


people! How many of us think of burglary, or of 
murder, when we see firearms in a window! 


If the good Doctor knew humanity better, he 
would know that when we or our children gaze 
in a sporting goods window or fondle a favorite 
arm, our thoughts turn to high climbs over great 
northern peaks, to long days in the marshes, 
to silent, breathless stalks through forest wilder- 
ness. From such dreams men 
are born, not holdups. Perhaps 
the Doctor would do well some- 
> time to try a few days in the fie!d 
himself. Outdoor life is good for 
mental dyspepsia, and it has even 
been known to bring out the kind- 
ness and charity which is instinct 

in the human soul. 
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portsmen! Get Behind 


The Bag Limit Bill Should Pass 
By Sen. (has. L., McNary 


sMHE automobile, excellent roads, and 
modern firearms have focused the need 

4 v= of conservation of our wild fowl. It is 
evident that with these facilities between 5,000,- 
000 and 6,000,000 annual hunters .can make 
such inroads upon the migratory game, particu- 
larly in those places where 
there is no real bag limit con- 
trol, as to cause alarm among 
the conservationists. A con- 
siderable number of states 
have already established bag 
limits of fifteen ducks and less 





per day, namely, Oregon, 
Nevada, Idaho, West Vir- 
ginia, Maine, New Hamp- 


shire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Delaware, Arizona, Wyoming, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Minne- 
sota, Pennsylvania, Tennes- 
see, Washington, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Michigan, Indiana, Iowa and 
Florida. 

The bill which | have intro- 
duced “‘to amend the Migra- 
tory Bird Act with respect to pag limits and 
more effectively to meet the obligations of the 
United States under the Migratory Bird 
Treaty’ proposes that no person shall kill or 
capture in excess of the number permitted by 
the law of the state or territory in force at 
the time of the killing, and also names a uni- 
form bag limit for the entire country which 
may not be exceeded. 

The bill will be sponsored in the House of 
Representatives by Mr. Haugen. 

The bill as introduced is as follows: 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
Oct. 30 (calendar day, Nov. 6), 1929 


Mr. McNary introduced the following bill, which was read 
twice and referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry 


A BILL 
To amend the Migratory Bird Treaty Act with 
respect to bag limits and more effectively to 
meet the obligations of the United States under 
the Migratory Bird Treaty. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 





Senator McNary, sponsor of the fifteen 
bag limit bill 


ica in Congress assembled, That the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act, as amended, is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
section to read as follows: 

“Sec. 14. (a) No person shall (1) take, cap- 
ture, or kill migratory game birds in any state 
or territory in excess of the 
number permitted by the law 
ofthe stateor territory in force 
at the time of the taking, cap- 
ture, or killing; nor (2) take, 
capture, or kill in any one day 
more than fifteen ducks of all 
species combined; four geese 
or brant of all species com- 
bined; ten snipe; four wood- 
cock; ten coots; fifteen sora 
rail; twenty other rails and 
gallinules, not more than ten 
of which shall be of any one 
species; and ten mourning 
doves. 

‘‘(b) No person shall have 
in possession (1) migratory 
game birds taken, captured, 
or killed in violation of the 
law of the United States or 
of any state or territory in 
force at the time of taking, capture, or killing; 
or (2) migratory game birds in excess of the 
number permitted ‘by the law of any state or 
territory in force at the time of possession; 
or (3) more than thirty ducks of all species 
combined; eight geese or brant of all species 
combined; and thirty snipe, woodcock, coots, 
rails, and gallinules of all species combined. 

“(c) In computing the number of migratory 
game birds taken, captured, killed, or possessed 
by any person there shall be included all such 
birds taken, captured, killed, or possessed by 
any other person who for hire accompanies or 
assists such person in the taking, capturing, or 
killing of migratory game birds. 

‘‘(d) This section shall not be construed to 
deny the Secretary of Agriculture and the Presi- 
dent the power to adopt and approve, respec- 
tively, under Section 3, regulations giving fur- 
ther protection for migratory game birds cov- 
ered by the foregoing provisions of this section; 
or regulations governing the taking, capturing, 
killing, or possession of migratory game birds 
not covered by the foregoing provisions of this 
section. 
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the McNary Duck Bin: 


Twenty Vast Forces Behind a Uniform 
Duck Bag Limit 


ELOW are listed a few of the important 

forces which have declared for a lower 
national duck bag limit. Against the cut in the 
limit from twenty-five to fifteen are only a 
few individuals. 


1. The present Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, who on Sept. 4, 1929, wired 
the Editor of OuTDoorR LiFe that he was “‘sym- 
pathetic to the idea of reducing bag limits.” 


2. The Advisory Board to the Department 
of Agriculture, on Dec. 12, 1926, by a vote of 
eighteen to two. 


3. Dr. E. W. Nelson, former Chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey, who in the 
early spring of 1927 announced both reduction 
in bag limits and shortening of seasons. Dr. 
Nelson was retired in May of that year, and 
the Department of Agriculture announced that 
the reduced limit which Dr. Nelson had finally 
advocated would not be put into effect at that 
time. 


4. Shortly after his appointment to succeed 
Dr. Nelson, Paul G. Redington, present Chief 
of the Biological Survey, signed a statement 
in the office of OUTDOOR LIFE to the effect that 
“a daily limit of fifteen ducks and five geese 
is sufficient to satisfy the most ardent sports- 
man. 


5. OuTDoorR LIFE in the past five years has 
twice sent many thousands of questionnaires 
to readers proportionately distributed geo- 
graphically, asking whether they favored the 
present twenty-five or the proposed fifteen 
limit. In the first case, 95 per cent of those 
who replied favored the fifteen limit. The last 
questionnaire, sent about two years ago, showed 
961% per cent of those answering to prefer the 
fifteen limit. These questionnaires were im- 


partial in their wording. 


6. The 1928 convention of State Game Ward- 
ens and Commissioners, held at Seattle, advo- 
cated a duck bag reduction by a wide margin. 


7. Twenty-nine of the forty-eight states 
have already voluntarily lowered their limits. 


8. Texas, one of the states which has not 
reduced the limit, through its legislature at the 
last session asked the Secretary of Agriculture 

to lower the national limit to fifteen. 


9. The National Committee of 100.” 


10. The Permanent Wild Life Protection 
— through its chairman, Dr. W. T. Horna- 
ay. 


11. Forest and Stream magazine. 
12. OurDoor LIFE. 


13. The Outdoor Writers’ 
America. 


14. The Jack Miner League of Conservation. 


15. The Associated Sportsmen of California, 
with 80,000 sportsmen, by regular vote of all 
members. 


16. Colorado Game and Fish Protective As- 
sociation. 


Association of 


17. The Western Association of State Game 
and Fish Commissioners, by unanimous vote, 
at recent convention in San Francisco. 


18. The American School of Wild Life Pro- 
tection. 


19. The Izaak Walton League of America, 
by unanimous vote at its last convention. 


20. The Philadelphia Public Ledger, The Den- 
ver Post, The Minneapolis Star, Minneapolis 
Journal, The New York Herald-Tribune, The 
San Francisco Examiner, The Commonweal, 
Western Out-of-Doors, New York Conservation- 
ist, and many other newspapers and magazines, 
both sporting and nonsporting. 


The united body of sportsmen wants a 
reasonable limit of fifteen a day to conserve our 
ducks. There is one way to achieve that 
reform now— 


Write Your Senators and Representatives That You Want Them 


to Vote for the McNary Bag Limit Bill 
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ur American (same Birds 


THE First Two OF A SERIES OF TWELVE ARTICLES 


By (apt. (has. cA skins 


With Sketches by C. W. Love 


No. 1—TuHe Dove 

E ARE treating the dove 
here merely as a game 
bird, and neither from 
p the point of view of the 
sentimentalist nor the naturalist. 
We admit that Noah picked out a 
good bird when he sent the dove 
forth to find land, but Noah’s dove 
was really a pigeon—just as the 
Germans call all pigeons doves. 

In nature’s scheme of existence, 
man’s scheme, too, nothing will be 
permitted to exist that is not ot 
some use. When tame pigeons were 
shot at the trap, they lived a merry 
life if a short one. They live a 
haphazard life now, and few are 
bred; there is no purpose in breed- 
ing them; they have no value to 
anybody—no law protects them, 
and no penalty is attached to shoot- 
ing them at any time. The senti- 
mental dove is shot from his perch 
on a dead tree, all through the year ; 
the sporting dove is rigidly pro- 
tected, except for a brief open sea- 
son, and runs his hazard with fleet wings under him. 
The dove breeds everywhere in the United States, but as 
a game bird exists in the prairie states and in the South. 
His home is in the wheat belt, in the semiarid lands west 
of the Missouri River. In a strip of country extending 
from the Dakotas to North Texas, he is the most common 
summer bird. 


E HAVE seen 10,000 doves pass a given point 

in half a day. No great numbers are killed by the 
wing-shot, but a heavy toll is taken by pothunters who shoot 
the birds from automobiles, along the roads, where they 
have the habit of perching on telegraph wires and dead trees. 
From the shooting man’s point of view, the dove is merely 
a miniature waterfowl. He 
has the same speed of 
wing, he is no less diff- 
cult to hit; he can swerve 
and flare and duck and 
dodge in a way that no 
mallard can imitate. The 
sporting method of pur- 
suing him is the same as 
with the wild duck. 

Now he may be jumped 
from the stubble, but more 
often a _ blind will be 
built among weeds or 
sedge, where a line of 
flight extends between 
pond hole and foraging 
ground. As the birds pass, 
now high, now low, now 
close in, now a long gun- 
shot away, such toll is 








A dimple of blue in a frame of gold, 
Lies the prairie pond as in days of old. 
Sigh of wind in the cottonwood trees, 
Silent the gun ’cross the hunter’s knees. 
Darkening dots in the autumn sky, 
Hurtle of speed as the doves wing by. 
Sharp the crack of the small bore gun, 
Soft acclaim with the words, ‘‘Well done!” 





Smooth his plumage, the king is dead; 


timer may hide at the pond hole, in 
a recess in the bank, blending with 
his background. He has opened 
his one box of shells, for the bag 
limit is but fifteen birds, and, light- 
ing his pipe, is smoking in com- 
fort. The sun drops lower behind 
him, and he sees the birds coming 
from the east, a line a quarter mile 
wide, flocks like the passenger pi- 
geon, singles, small bunches, their 
shadows floating on the short, yel- 
low grass. Now the front ranks 
are overhead, and the gun is ring- 
ing. The ejector works in the 
fraction of a second, and deft fin- 
gers send the live shells home. In 
one minute ten shells are fired, and 
keeping mental tab the hunter re- 
members that seven birds were 
struck. He finds six. In less than 
half an hour the shell box is empty. 
He has fifteen doves, two crows 
and a hawk. In the gathering dusk 
the old-timer remains in his blind 
to watch the birds come in. They 
fall in now and ring the pond, side 
and side, a 200-yard ring of packed birds, drinking. The 
dove shooter climbs to his feet, and the birds rise with a 
prolonged roar, show an instant against the sky, and are gone. 


No. 2—TuHeE RurFrep GROUSE 


HEN the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock, wearied 

with the long voyage, some of them ill, badly in need 
of something more palatable than “salt horse,” they didn’t 
find a single Plymouth Rock rooster in all that barren 
country. But they did find a bird which was frying size 
and as tame as the fowls in a barnyard. As the great trees 
were being felled to build cabins, this brown bird simply 
mounted to the low limb of a tree, and, craning his neck 
to see what these queer folks were doing, said “Quit-quit !” 
They needed Mr. Grouse, 
and a huge blunderbuss 
was leveled at him and 
fired. Later, because am- 
munition was very scarce, 
and they required the 
heavy charges for bear, 
deer and turkey, they 
killed grouse with an im- 
provised bow and arrow 
or knocked him out of the 
tree with a stone. 

For the reason that they 
had to name him some- 
thing, and because he was 
nearer the size of an Eng- 
lish partridge than any 
other bird they knew, the 
Pilgrims called our bird 
the partridge. In New 
England he is the par- 





taken as a man’s skill may 
permit. Here the duck 
shot is at home and the 
snapshot at sea. 

More rarely and in less 
sporting fashion the old- 


At last true shaft grim Fate hath sped. 
Dainty he walked through the forest green, 
Trysting with love ’neath leafy screen. 

Crest erect, with eagle glance, 

Bold his joust with Death’s red lance. 
Fallen now in stricken field, 

To knightly foe his valor yields. 

Smooth his plumage, the king is dead; 

At last true shaft grim Fate hath sped. 


tridge to this day. A few 
hundred miles south, in 
Tidewater Virginia, the 
Cavaliers termed the same 
bird pheasant, perhaps be- 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Ted McClellan and a beautiful silvertip he shot 





In the British 


olumbia Wilderness 


By ‘Delphine Me(lellan 


LD FRITZ was a colorful part of the trip; well 
along in years and white-haired, but with a mus- 
cular and sturdy physique and aptitude for en- 

2 ez durance which quickly classed him in your mind 
as one much younger. Far back in the lonesomeness sur- 
rounding Quesnel Lake, up the old Caribou Road of British 
Columbia, he eked out each day, searching tirelessly up the 
bed of the creek, always expecting that soon, very soon, he 
would “open his claim,” and thus have unfolded to him the 
vast riches which his consuming faith assured him lay be- 
neath. 

And such a claim! Twenty-six years of the best part of 
his life it had demanded, and in return had yielded $5 gold! 
Unbelievable, you say! Yes, but true. And still old Fritz 
labored on, digging and picking and washing each day, 
fascinated and absorbed, regarding neither time nor ad- 
vancing years. Also, he confided in me, there were those 
who tried to discourage him when he made his twice yearly 
trips “down below” to the small settlement for supplies, but 
these he knew were only eager to grab his- holdings and 
cheat him out of the gold he knew lay almost within reach. 

In the winter he ran his trap 
lines, acquiring just enough ~- 
from them each season to pro- “ 
vide his grubstake until the 
next, and this transaction was 
always augmented through the 
leniency of Al Campbell, at the 
“Dam,” the general merchant 
who viewed: the. “trade-in” 
value. of his skins through 
generous eyes. But on account 
of several very lean catches 
during the past few years, old 
Fritz was forced to dabble a 
little on: the outside for work, 
and for this reason we en- 
countered him on one of his 
“wnseasonable” trips down be- 





Looking into the hunting grounds from the head 
of Quesnel Lake, B. C 


low and secured his services as packer on our hunt aftet 
grizzly and other big game to be found in the wild vastness: 
of the mountains back from Quesnel Lake. 

The only time I ever knew old Fritz to stop talking to 
himself was the day he heaved aboard his heavy pack an 
started with the rest of us up the long, hard climb from the 
lake to the mountain solitudes beyond—back into a ruggec 
expanse where wild life roamed and fed and had never beet 
perturbed by the approach of man. 


UR caravan also included Ted (my “manager,” signe 
“for life”), Eddie, our competent guide, Fred, the cook 
(his brother), and myself. This layout was further in 
creased by the two old dogs, Rusty, the Airedale, an 
Dixie, the hound, who had accompanied us on many trips 
before and who knew almost as much about bears as we did 
also three of their offspring, nine months old, brought along 
for training in their parents’ footsteps. And I must here give 
due credit to the older dogs for their part in the packing 
Each labored up that long, hard trail with about 18 pounds 
a big item in a country where every ounce is lifted by back 
and 36 pounds go a long way 

: toward a load. 
| Ted and Eddie had made a 
scouting trip a few days be 
fore, and had slightly brushed 
and blazed out a trail which 
seemed the best to follow 
sticking as nearly as possible 
to the hogbacks rising above 
a creek. Upward- we slowly 
trudged, surmounting wind 
falls, and digging our spiked 
boots into the steep inclines, 
often resorting to all fours, 
until we suddenly emerged 
onto a vast charred area, dev- 
astated by fire many years 
back, leaving a monument of 


















Upper left—Our base camp on a lake. 


right—A fine lot of pelts. 


countless rugged spars pointing menacingly upward like 
gaunt black fingers. 

It was anything but a choice spot to camp, yet highly de- 
sirable for the reason that all hunting should be quickly 
available from there, as fresh bear signs were in much 
evidence throughout the blue and huckleberry bushes, start- 
ing at this point and tangling the whole countryside through 
the burned timber, while moose and caribou trails inter- 
mingled across the knolls, making a patchwork of the entire 
hillsides. There wasn’t an available spot to even pitch a 
tent without clearing the matted berry bushes, but we were 
urged to quick action by an overcast sky looming before us, 
and a stiff wind which had sprung up. 


ANOTHER thing impressing me forcibly from first glance 
‘was the threatening dead timber completely over- 
towering our camp and the entire vicinity. But when I 
ventured remarks as I observed the wind already swaying 
and twisting these tall snags in a most dubious and dis- 
turbing manner, the men assured me that everything would 
undoubtedly be all right; and, anyway, it was a chance a 
fellow had to take sometimes when camping in game coun- 
try. I refrained further, but inside of me felt far from 
appeased. Still, what could we do now? 

Darkness was approaching, the storm was growing 
keener, and we were glad to seek shelter in the cook tent 
as Fred called out that supper was ready. There we con- 
sumed our food in tense fashion, amid discussions and 
misgivings. Even the dogs crouched inside as near around 
as we would allow, while the wind increasingly howled 
to tremendous volume. Eddie remarked he’d never seen it 
worse. When suddenly, just as night settled blackest, 
b-oo-m! C-r-a-s-h! in the distance, then closer, and moving 
closer every second—b-oo-m! B-oo-m! On it came, in 
the teeth of the terrible gale which was lashing and scream- 
ing across the burned hillsides, bowling over the massive 
timbers like giant ninepins, the noise of which rent the air, 
screeching and hissing at us as they fell shattering to the 
earth. Our thoughts turned as one to the imminent danger 
about us. At each crash the dogs all rushed to the door, 
hair on end, and mingled shuddering howls with the storm 
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Old Fritz in the foreground with pack. 
one tent looked after the storm. Lower left—A view of the hunting territory from the peaks. 
Note the large black, second from the left, killed by the author 






Upper right—How 
Lower 


outside. Back of us, around us, everywhere without, giant 
forms fell splintering. The boys tried to exhibit courage. 
I was petrified. Nothing in the woods had ever before 
caused me fear, but now we were so helpless. To stay 
there seemed certain death, though even in moving we might 
step right into the path of it. But what could we do? All 
our hard work lay before us, traveling through the under- 
brush in that darkness was next to impossible, yet lingering 
was worse! 

Ted said, “Are you very much afraid?” I couldn’t speak, 
my mouth was bone-dry, and all I could do was shake. He 
knew I was. Finally I mumbled that this uncertainty was 
more than I could stand, and I knew I’d never survive the 
night, even if we stayed and escaped by chance. 

“But what can we do?” quizzed Ted. “Do you think we 
could ever make it into the green timber ?” 

“We've got to try it, Ted,” I said. “There’s no choice!” 

At that very second one landed with a violent thud just 
back of the guide’s tent, and two sizzled across the canyon 
to the hillside opposite. Fred, the cook, dashed out in his 
long white woodsman’s B. V. D.’s. A moment before he 
and Eddie had summoned enough bravery to seek their beds, 
but now all was forgotten. “Let’s hit for the timber!” he 
exclaimed. Right there our decision was made. Ted risked 
a second to grab some bedding and a fly tent, as a terrible 
downpour was now upon us. The guide snatched up a large 
tarp, and dogs and all started. 


T WAS an awful experience of treacherous stumbling, 

scratching and slipping, with only two small flash lights 
to aid us, but, after a desperate struggle, we made the cedars 
and dragged ourselves to a half-flat spot. We stretched up 
the fly tent, threw down the bedding and dropped in on it. 
We were simply done for! But as we gradually realized 
where we were and what we had left behind, a peacefulness 
crept over us, and as my blood finally tingled back into my 
veins, I listened to the wind wheezing high above through 
the tall green tops, and it sounded like a soothing lullaby 
as I fell asleep in a tranquil security lasting till bright day. 

Next morning we hastened back to see what was left of 
camp. Massed wreckage lay everywhere. How the tents 
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Upper left—Ted and Eddie stop for lunch. 
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; Upper right—Ted, at the left, the guide and Rusty 
entering the burn. Lower left—Eddie and the author heat up a little smoked caribou for lunch 


The hound pup lookson. Lower right—Ted and Eddie skinning out the author's curly black 


were spared was beyond us. One huge log had dashed 
into splinters just outside the door of our sleeping tent. 
That alone would have ended me, had I been there. Three 
lay immediately to the back of the guide’s, while others 
covered intervening spaces and piled across the canyons to 
the slopes beyond. 

After a meditative survey, we decided there was nothing 
left but to pitch camp again—this time, however, in another 
spot down in the green timber, whose staunch trunks about 
us banished all thought of further danger. 

Toward noon Fritz returned, and after visiting the old 
camp groped around in woodsmanlike manner until he 
found us again. He said the hurricane had done no serious 
damage on the lake, but seemed to concentrate its force 
mainly in our locality. 

With things in shape once more, the urge for conquest 
rose rapidly, so Ted and Eddie went forth with high hopes 
of bringing back meat. And surely toward dusk we were 
fully compensated for all that had happened the night be- 
fore, as the two grimy hunters strode back into camp, and 
glowingly imparted to an eager audience the results of that 
day’s exploit. 


ISREGARDING the profusion of fresh near signs in 

the berries close by, they had pushed on over to the can- 
yons and hillsides beyond, as they were anxious for camp 
meat on their first detail out and there they would likely en- 
counter a moose or a caribou. They finally arrived at a wide 
gorge, its bottom and upward slope lined with dense willows, 
while the higher banks were heavily shadowed by grouping 
spruce and hemlock. There they sat down to rest and 
survey. 

As they carefully scanned the landscape for some slight 
movement, they picked up a suspiciously dark object. It 
must be a “porky” walking a log—no, by gosh! it was the 
back of a bear moving behind the log, and now it was 
ascending it! The distance across seemed almost too great 
for the chance, but Ted shouldered the old Springfield and 
peered through the scope. Yes, he believed he’d try it now, 
anyway. So, bang! and backward over the log lunged the 
bear. They didn’t know whether it had jumped or fallen, 


but it was completely out of sight, and they must undergo 
the suspense until next day, as it was far too late by then 
to negotiate the intervening canyon. 

They turned directly homeward, and were moving rapid- 
ly lest night overtake them, when suddenly, halfway down, 
a young caribou bull stepped out before them, and Ted 
quickly vented his spleen on this unfortunate fellow. After 
a speedy job of cutting, they loaded on a small amount of 
the meat, and cached the remainder for the morrow. 


"THINGS looked so promising I could hardly wait my 

turn to accompany Ted and Eddie. However, it was 
thought best that the men go alone back to the canyon next 
day, as fighting the underbrush meant a hard struggle not 
worth while for me to make unnecessarily. I look back 
now and smile when I think how “considerate” they were 
of me that first time, and of some of the heart-breaking 
jaunts they led me through in the weeks that followed. 
They had the log well marked, and found it without much 
trouble after crossing the ravine. Sure enough, there he 
lay. It quite surprised them both. 

While busily engrossed in skinning the bear, they heard 
a movement and saw just above them at short distance a 
fine big moose emerging from the timber. Then as the 
animal stood serenely, looking them over and waiting for 
his doom, Ted groped for his gun and slung it to position 
Something was wrong—where was his sight? He fumblec 
and twisted, as the moose started off, trotting slowly in the 
open for a hundred yards as Ted and the Springfield were 
still going through gyrations. Then—“‘*** !! xxx ! *** |! 
That scope sight!! What in the *****?!—Where is he?’ 

“Over the hill, and far beyond,’ quoth Eddie, as poor 
Ted stood thunderstruck, looking at his rifle. He couldn’t 
get him in the scope, and had forgot to drop under. From 
that day on I observed the scope resting among sundries in 
our dunnage bag, and I missed our nightly discourse on its 
virtues around the camp fire. Finally, Eddie lashed on the 
bear hide, and they worked over to the place where the 
caribou meat was hung. They decided to let the dogs eat 


their fill there, and then load their little saddles with more 
for camp use. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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SUNSHINE SHOO 


TING IN ARIZONA 


By é = Gillham 


Author's Note: This article is based upon a typical Arizona 

experience. Duck hunting in parts of the Rocky Mountain 

region has not reached the degree of perfection practiced 
by the shooters of the Middle West, or the seacoasts. 


OST Arizonans hunt ducks in precisely the 
4 same manner as they do deer, steers, blue quail, 
~4 or bootleggers. They go out and 
M4 try to run them down. [I tried a 





Last November found me reminiscent and longing for 
an old-time duck shoot. Somehow, when fall migration 
starts, | have a kindred feeling that only a few trips to 
some duck marsh can alleviate. 

“T don’t see why,” I told one C. L. Stubbs, raised also 
on the Mississippi, “I don’t see why ducks couldn’t be 
hunted in Arizona with decoys and blind, just the same 
as in other places.” 

“When in Rome you do as the Romans 





couple of those marathon hunting trips and 
gave up. Being somewhat short of legs 
and wind, I could get little kick in wear- 


Cond 


do,” he replied. “No one hunts ducks here 
the way the Lord Almighty intended. You 


ensation go out, run up and down the river bank like 


ing out both heels, dragging around a pair i a locoed pointer pup, get one shot at a hun- 
of red rubber boots all over the country. A line dred yards, and end the day by shooting 
My early experiences in hunting Arizona A reel gambrel quail.” 

ducks were not exactly to my liking. Being A hook, “Well, brace yourself for a shock,” I threat- 
raised about the distance from the Mississippi A creek ened. “I’m going down on the Gila River 
and Missouri River junction that one could A pool tomorrow and build a blind. If I can find 
heave a dead cat, duck shooting held much A rill enough water to float a match, I’m going to 
loftier aspects than sneaking along an alkali A brook, have decoys, too, even if they are nothing 
river bank, dodging rattlesnakes, and back- A. fly but homemade blocks.” 

ing into cholla cactus. spe 


Our old Mississippi River shooting was 
“a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” Our 
blinds were permanent structures, built in Ap 


A lunge 


ARLY morning found me pawing through 
the cat-claw and mesquite brush thickets 
ull adjacent to a swift-flowing, shallow Arizona 


A. splash, 


the edge of some weedy marsh. Often they A plunge river. Tamarack-like salt grass grew along 
were natural affairs of growing willows, A dash, the alkali crystalled banks; oozy quicksand 
planted in the mud in the spring of the year. A match invited disaster all over the stream bed proper. 
3eneath the protecting screen of grass or A pan After trudging some 3 miles of water front, 
branches, we built a solid platform 2 feet A trout fighting mosquitoes, and lugging a spade and 
above the water line. Beneath the flooring A fire, an ax, I found a spot of water wide enough 
we parked our boat, stepping up through an A fish to accommodate a few decoys.’ A point in 
opening to the solid deck above. One needs To_fry the bend of the stream was something to my 
firm footing for good shooting, and we had l'o feed liking; here I dug a hole and erected my 
that. A LIAR. blind. . 

The decoys we had were home-raised —L. J. Connolly. Returning to Phoenix, I managed to locate 





English calls. Usually, we had about all the 





twenty-seven paper decoys that had been per- 





plymouth rocks in the barnyard hatching ugly 
ducklings, much to the disgust of their foster 


mothers—man, how those little dark fellows would squawk ! 
We disdained to bait our birds and murder them over 
pens, as did the sportsmen on the Illinois River; but we 
did have adequate equipment to get a wild fowl within shoot- 
and we did not try to run them down. 


ing distance of us; 


manent fixtures in a local sporting goods 
store ever since the days of ’49. They were 
of the folding variety, wedge-shaped, and resembled stuffed 
owls. Taking them to Stubbs’ home in the orange groves, I 
let that skeptic gentleman pass judgment on them. 

“They kinda look like ducks from the top side,” he ad- 
mitted, after assembling a couple of them, “but from the 
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end they look like the edge of a 
playing card; kinda under-nour- 
ished as it were.” 

“I built a blind today, out on a 
keen point right in the river bend, 
open water an’ everything—” 

“T will be ready at 3:30,” inter- 
rupted Stubbs, taking hook, line 
and sinker. “I got to go to town 
now to get some shells.” 


I MUST dispense with the usual 

description of aromatic slices of 
bacon, steaming mugs of coffee, 
and a stack of wheats a foot high. 
Instead we guzzled a quart of 
milk apiece, filled our pockets 
with oranges, clambered into an 
ancient crate, and headed for the 
Gila River. 

The usual antics accompanying 
two men, two guns, and a gunny 
bag full of decoys in the “wee 


sma’ hours,” I will hit upon but lightly. 
not stepped heavily into an unexpected hole, telescoping his 
neck vertebrae and ramming his gun barrel half full of 


dirt? 


5 a. m., and we arrived at the bend in the river. Soon 
we had our flotilla of paper imitations dotting the water 
before us. The river bed was decidedly “quicky,” and in 
the swift current we could not stand long without having 
our “props” start rapidly in the direction of China. 

Back towards the Maricopa Indian Reservation, the Eagle 
Tail Mountains were slowly coming into view. It seemed 
hard to believe that, in those dry, cactus hills, deer and 
mountain sheep were fairly plentiful. 
sheep, and the Indians are too lazy to hunt the deer. White 
men are not allowed to hunt anything upon this Indian land, 
unless they pay a special fee to the Indian Agent. This 
special license costs $5 and is somewhat of a Government 


graft, in my estimation. 


It takes some time for the sun to clear the Eagle Tails 
and announce a legal day. Most of the river hunters shoot 
as soon as they can see anything to shoot at. 
the precaution to learn the legal time of “Old Sol’s” appear- 
ance, and eagerly scanned our watches, hoping the while that 
nothing in the duck order would show up before then. 

A few early morning mosquitoes buzzed about the blind, 
looking somewhat like teal in the distance, as they marked 
time over our camouflage, deciding whether to pick on 
Stubbs first, or on me. There had been no frost as yet to 
kill the insects and vegetation; though, from the reports, we 
knew that at Flagstaff, 200 miles to the north, the lakes were 


already freezing, and that even for 
ducks the higher country was a 
little cold. 

“Ducks should be coming down 
from the North now,” Stubbs 
opined. “Looks like the change in 
climate would kill ’em. Going to 
be hot as $700 today—what the 
blazes is that swimming in the 
river ?” 


ALONG the opposite bank from 

our blind, a snaky object 
glided in the water, leaving a V- 
shaped ripple like a giant fish in 
its wake. Suddenly, with a flip of 
its tail, it smacked the water a 
resounding “kerplop,” and disap- 
peared under the overhanging salt 
willows. 

“Beaver! Now who would think 
one of those little cusses would be 
away down here in this alkali 
water? I thought beaver stayed in 
the mountains and built dams in 
the trout streams—” 

“Whizz—sh—sh—splash.” Eight 
little bullet bodies hit the water 


The author’s blind 
on a point 


What hunter has 


The law protects the 


Right—Nineteen birds 


Below—Giant cactuses 
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among the decoys. Both Stubbs and 
[ instinctively dived to the bottom of 
the blind, forgetting that, as yet, it 
was too dark for the ducks to see us 
against the green background. Suffer- 
ing a nervous chill, we gripped our 
weapons and peeped through an open- 
ing in the hide-out. Sitting there, 
stiff-necked and expectant, seven cin- 
namon teal eyed the overlarge decoys 
with suspicion. One little hen, more 
trusting than her companions, swam 
directly up to one of the big paper imi- 
tations, piping (Continued on page 62) 


Stubbs retrieved two bald-pated 
fellows and a mallard drake 


suits sail 
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Making camp at Jones Creek; photo 
by McGinty 


OME men go into the Algoma 

with a guide. We, in our 
ignorance and _ assurance, 
went in alone. From capsiz- 
ing in a rapids to fighting mosquitoes, 
it was not a journey to boast about, but 
we assert and believe it was the one 
great trip of our lives, and that from 
sand flies to no-see-ums, its disagree- 
able features did not outweigh its com- 
pensations. If we were three babes in 
the woods, we at least were happy. To 
others we suggest caution and better 
judgment than we displayed. 

On the map we knew exactly where 
we were going, even if we did not 
recognize the place when we saw it. 
When we got north of Lansing, Mich., 
we began looking for the wilderness, 
and at Grayling we got out of the car 
to take a good look at the Au Sable. 
At the Sturgeon River we again lost 
a half hour to view the famous rain- 
bow waters; and near Kinross, on the Upper Peninsula, we 
saw our first deer. 

McGinty was driving. Royal Coachman occupied a place 
in the rear. At the Soo we were importuned to do our fish- 
ing there in the rapids, but we had our minds set; it was 
the Harmony, or nothing, for us. But no one knew where 
a river by such a name might be found; or perhaps they 
wished to deter us from a foolhardy enterprise or to force 
on us the protection of a guide. Inquiry was useless. They 
did not know the Harmony. They did know the Chippewa 
and the Batchewana. Some said the water was high; others 
that it was low, but the Harmony they did not recognize 
by such a name. 

We got an 18-foot canoe with generous beam, and we 
bought supplies that promised delectation. In vain I urged 





against weight of canned goods; in went a can of steak and 
onions, and a 3-pound tin of red raspberry jam. There were 
ship biscuits and rye crackers in great slabs. But McGinty 





McGinty and Royal, carrying the 
canoe around the first falls; photo 
from partly ruined negative sal- 
vaged from the rapids 


bove Superior 


Three Anglers Re-explore the 
Harmony for Brook Trout 


and Adventure 
By 
Albert E. Andrews 


drew the line at cake, and Royal declined a can of honey, 
saying he had lost no bears. 

With our provisions and our generous blankets and tent 
all packed, we started northward, partly by map and com- 
pass, partly by direction. Pausing to see the Crystal Falls, 
we headed northward again, climbing the high ridges, and 
at one time coasting a mile and a half without power. 
They are building roads into the 
Algoma wilderness. 

Then at last we came to the blue 
waters of Superior, and stopped at a 
bridge over a small stream. 

“It must be the Harmony,” thought 
Royal. 

A trout leaped upstream. 

“It is good fishing anyhow,” said Mc- 
Ginty. 

But we went on to another stream 
that was larger and promised better 
camping. Balsam was cut for a bed, 
the camp was put in condition, we be- 
gan an attack on provisions, and then 
we started upstream in the canoe, seek- 
ing trout. But we were disappointed. 


HAT evening McGinty took us on 

an exploring trip with the car, and 
reached the cabins of Pete Jones, which, 
our information said, were beyond the 
Harmony. And Jones told us there 
was no such stream; that the one on 
which we camped was named for him 
and known as Jones Creek; that the 
Chippewa, which is known to outsiders 
as the Harmony, was a few miles beyond 
his cabins, and that we might expect to 
portage 34 of a mile to get to waters 
where we could use our canoe. There 
were great hunting, great fishing and 
boisterous water, he said. But one of 
his sons explained that if we would take only two packs, we 
might enter the great pool at the head of the first drop, then 
wade and push the canoe through a long rapids to the top 
falls, afterward paddling to camp back of the ranges of 
stone hills. 

Next morning we arrived, car, canoe and packs, at the 
Harmony or the Chippewa. It was a wild scene. The river 
came to a place where it could not flow on smoothly; so it 
jumped out into space and churned itself into white foam, 
and came down probably 100 feet in anything but tranquil 
temper. The Harmony it may be, or the Chippewa as the na- 
tives call it, but the Tumble-much is its proper name. And 
it is infinitely better judgment to go up such a stream than 
to start blindly down. This last sentence is written to show 
that we did exercise some discretion in spite of what fol- 
lowed. 

Blithely we began the portage, and learned the advantage 
of a hoost. The books on woodcraft all omit this expedient: 
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in fact, it is not in the dictionary, 
and is too often lacking in the 
woods. With a heavy pack suspend- 
ed over the cranium by a tump line, 
the hoost is a most advantageous 
thing to come upon when making a 
carry. It may be a large rock, on 
which the pack may be rested with- 
out removing the line from the 
head; it may be an old stump; but 
not the poorest of all hoosts is a 
spruce, gummy enough to cause fric- 
tion and prevent slipping, and 
against whose resinous bark one may 
lean his burden while he unbends his 
neck after the fashion of a young 
rooster who has swallowed too large a 
grain of corn. One of the things the 
north country needs is more hoosts. 


HE carry was over a foot of the 

hill, with the falls roaring at 
our left. We came to the big pool, 
a great whirl of amber water, into 
which roared a white rapids, and 
from which drained the falls in two 
channels. It was not a spectacle to 
inspire confidence in three babes 
bound for the woods. 

But we noted that on our side the 
current tended upward toward the 
rapids, and that we might paddle with this current, and then 
make a dash across to calmer waters on the farther side. 
And, after starting Royal down the portage on the right 
bank, with a light pack, McGinty and I loaded all the rest 
of the packs into the canoe and negotiated the pool. This is 
not a recommendation to others to repeat our performance. 
It is merely telling what we accomplished without accident. 
We were doing famously, and Royal, watching from the 
scarcely discernible portage trail on the right bank, waved 
his approval and assurance. 

Now, above the pool and below the upper falls, the voy- 
ageur finds a rapids, and two-thirds of the way down this 
rapids is a ledge of red rock that for centuries has partly 
barricaded the stream in high waters and freshet, so that 
the river narrows and pours in white fury through a stinted 
channel to form a small whirlpool below. This worried us 
not at all. We were concerned—McGinty and I—with push- 
ing that laden canoe up 
the rapids. McGinty 
would get out ahead 
and heave on the line. 
I would lift at the same 
time, and a few inches 
would’ be gained 
against the downhill 
drive of the water. 


WHEN we came to 
the stone ledge, 


all seemed simple. We 
merely pulled the canoe 
along the edge of the 
whirlpool and did not 
even stop to consider 
iting over the red 
rock obstruction. The 
guide had told us we 
could take two packs 
up the rapids; we were 
taking three, together 
with a weight of odds 
and ends, including my camera, eight fly rods and two cast- 
ing rods. We were showing them how it was done! 

We approached the spill at the edge of the rock ledge. 
McGinty planted his feet firmly in two crevices and heaved. 
The water was so swift and threatening I could not get into 
it, but with a paddle I gently nosed the canoe away from the 
rock. Thus was gained a position in the wildest of the water. 

“Shove her out a little and I’ll drag her through,” called 
McGinty. I did as directed. He heaved on the line. The cur- 





Ready to start—Royal, the author and, 
at right, McGinty 





Part of falls of the Harmony; from negative taken from the wreck 
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rent caught the canoe and in an in- 
stant she was on her side and rod 
cases were entering the whirlpool. 
McGinty slacked line. The canoe 
righted itself. Across the river Royal 
was plunging into the water in his 
impotent desire to be of assistance 
in this crisis. I salvaged a rod as it 
came around the whirlpool. Then 
we slacked the swamped _ canoe 
into the pool and began to unload 
cargo. 

One trout rod was gone, never to 
be seen. Our precious crackers and 
biscuits were sodden. My camera 
was ruined. Our blankets were wet, 
even through the tent that partly 
protected them. 

“Thank goodness, the potatoes are 
all right,” said McGinty, as we be- 
gan tossing them into a safe crevice 
in the red rock. He also found a 
package of breakfast food, the upper 
part of which was dry. We hap- 
pened to have an empty jam glass 
and into this I scraped a gill of sog- 
gy, granulated sugar. 

For two hours we sat in the sun- 
shine on that red rock and tried to 
dry things out, while across the 
stream Royal watched us and yelled 
advice we were unable to hear above the roar of the water. 

Then we repacked, and I made trip after trip along the 
left bank, where there was no trail, and deposited those 
packs safely above the upper falls. McGinty brought the 
light canoe up the remainder of the rapids while I did so. 
And across the stream Royal followed us with his light pack, 
in which were a few precious trinkets. 

Arriving at the falls, McGinty remarked: “Boy, we got 
to catch trout or starve.” But no one suggested going back. 


ITH a new respect for the Harmony, the Chippewa o1 
the Tumble-much, we picked up Royal from the far- 
ther bank only after going far upstream on the left side and 
coming very carefully down on the other. We had no in- 
terest in further flirtations with the Tumble-much. 

Then we loaded and began our journey anew. 
carried many pounds of water in our packs. 

For the first few 
miles above the upper 
falls the Harmony is 
most harmonious, as if 
it were compensating 
the upstream traveler 
for his toil, but most 
likely allaying  suspi- 
cions of the down- 
stream voyageur before 
dumping him uncere- 
moniously into water- 
falls and rapids. 

After the calisthenics 
of the morning, not to 
mention the upsetting 
exercises, we were 
ready for a rest, but 
we did not get it. Aft- 
ernoon had come, and 
we were back of the 
hills. There doesn't 
seem to be a distinct 
dividing line between 
hills and mountains anywhere. If these were hills, some oi 
the mountains of the map should be reclassified. 

The first one of the big stone eminences that attracted 
our attention was Old Red. We know the proper name of 
this particular hill is Old Red because we named it. Next 
we came to Old Blue. The valley is very deep or the sides 
are very high—I am not certain which or both. If a man 
had sufficient rope, an abundance of daring and some way 
of getting started, he might be (Continued on page 46) 


But we 
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An elephant-shot by bullets Nos. 8, 9 and 10 


hat 
B 


Dy 
Herbert €. Bradley 


Part II—ConcLusIon 

HE hollow-point bullet is an excellent bullet for 
shooting in the open. It is fast and straight, and 
when it strikes the target it makes a clean hole 
and explodes inside into small pieces, doing great 
destruction to the animal. For ordinary shooting in jungle 
country or in tall grass, however, I recommend either the 
180-grain solid or the 220-grain soft-nosed as against the 
hollow-point for the Springfield rifle. 

My wife has never shot anything excepting lions, tigers, 
elephants and buffaloes, but with all these she has used 
the Springfield. I have used it as a second gun for small 
game. It weighs about 7% pounds, while a double barreled 
Jeffery weighs 11144 pounds. Many hunters prefer to carry 
only one gun, and that a .350, but to my mind it has not 
sufficient stopping power in case of a charge. 

It is always interesting to see just what becomes of the 
bullet after it leaves the gun, and for that reason I have 
taken pains to collect the bullets from the animals that I 
have killed. 

The bullet numbered 4 shows the front and rear views 
of a Jeffery .475 soft-nosed taken from the larger of the 
two lions shown in the December Outpoor Lire. This bullet 
was fired at less than 20 yards and was the first and only 
shot needed to kill the lion. The bullet entered just behind 
the shoulder, cutting off every blood vessel entering the 





Becomes 


A PRACTICAL TALK ON GUNS 
AND AMMUNITION FOR 
BIG GAME HUNTING 


of the Bulletsr 


heart. The lion dropped stone-dead, with only one roar. 
The smaller lion in the picture was shot by the bullet in 
No. 5, front and rear views. This bullet entered just be- 
hind the front shoulder, breaking a small piece from the 
near rib and passing through the heart to the other side, 
breaking a small piece from the far side rib, and then 
passing through to the skin, where it made a small hole. 

When I first examined this lion I found a hole on either 
side, and wondered how it had happened, because I was 
sure I had fired only one shot. Then I discovered that the 
bullet had gone clear through the lion and made a small 
hole in the skin on the far side but, failing to come through, 
it had then traveled about 10 inches inside the hide, where 
I found it. The explanation, of course, is that the bullet 
had mushroomed inside, forming a large knob, and when 
it struck the skin on the far side it had made a small hole, 
but because of the stretching of the skin it had traveled 
along on the inside and failed to come out. The young 
lion shown in the cut is probably about two years old. 
Some of the baby spots on his hide had not yet disappeared. 
He went down without a sound. 

Bullet No. 6, a soft-nosed .475, was taken from the skull 
of a lion shot at a distance of about 25 feet. The bullet, 
as you will see, has lost all shape and is broken into two 
pieces. Practically all of the lead has disappeared from the 
inside, and all that is left is the outside jacket, which is 
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Bullet No. 11 hit this elephant’s tusk No. 12 killed him 


badly broken up. This is the result of firing a soft-nosed 
bullet at a short range into bony structure. 

The lion’s skull shown in the accompanying cut is the 
skull of the lion shot by my wife and shown in the picture 
of Mrs. Bradley holding the lion’s head, which appeared in 
the December issue of this magazine. This was the first 
big lion I had ever seen in Africa. Our first morning on 
the Ruindi plains, this old chap and his mate crossed ahead 
of me some 50 feet away. They were not hurrying, and 
they had no intention of hurrying. A lion never shows 
fear in the presence of a human. He will trot along at his 
accustomed gait. Probably when he has reached the brow 
of a hill or a thicket and is out of sight, he will take to his 
heels and run and appear again 300 or 400 feet away to 
watch you, but he will not run while you are looking at him. 

On this particular morning we had promised that the 
first lion was for my wife, so when I spotted this pair I 
called to her, pointing out her trophy. The lions were 
crossing to a thicket, and before we could get a good shot 
they were out of sight in the grass and bushes. We were 
away in the Belgian Congo, where beaters were unknown, 
so we started to beat out our own lions, throwing in stones 
and old antelope skulls left over from the lions’ feast, and in 
fact anything we could find to frighten them out. Not 
succeeding, we tried to set fire to the grass, but it was 
too wet to burn, so we started out in the direction we 
thought the lions might have taken. I noticed ahead a 
couple of thickets about 25 feet apart, and just as a matter 
of precaution I said to my wife, “Let’s walk about halfway 
between these thickets; the lions may be waiting for us.” 
At that moment she looked up and saw the old male lion 
not more than 15 feet away. She fired her Springfield, with 
the result as shown on the skull. The bullet, a soft-nosed, 
struck at the base of the skull where the black spot appears. 


We were never able to find it, but the damage that was 
done is shown by the zigzag crack that appears at the base 
of the skull, running from the top to the bottom. This 
crack is not sufficiently close to the brain to kill the animal. 
He was only stunned. The lioness ran away, and after a 
few minutes we mustered up our courage and went and 
dragged the old fellow out, thinking, of course, that he 
was dead. In a series of pictures which I took from the 
time we dragged him out until the picture shown in the 
illustration was taken, you can actually see the gradual 
recovery of the lion. At last he opened his eyes and roared 
in my wife’s arms. In a few minutes he would have re- 
covered, and no telling what he might have done. As it was, 
my wife jumped, grabbed her rifle and killed him over again. 

The shot from a .475 in the same spot would have done 
much greater havoc and most likely would have killed the 
animal. As it was, we all got out safely with a thrilling 
experience and some good pictures. 


UNTING elephants in Africa is the best of all sports. 

Excepting possibly the gorilla, which is neither ferocious 
nor hard to kill, the elephant is probably the most intelligent 
animal to be found in Africa. He has a very keen sense 
of smell, although probably not very keen eyesight, so that 
in following a herd of elephants you are continually lighting 
matches to check up the direction of the wind. Many times 
I have been crawling on the ground to get close to a herd 
when the wind would suddenly shift, and the herd would 
get my scent. Almost immediately fifteen or twenty trunks 
would go up into the air and begin feeling around, smelling 
in every direction to locate the strange scent of a white 
man. The only thing to do is to flatten oneself down in 
the grass and stay perfectly quiet. The wind usually shifts 
in a few seconds, and, while the (Continued on page 65) 
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Above—J. A. McDougall 
with a black marlin 
swordfish caught by 
him at Cape Brett, Bay 
of Islands. The fish 
weighed 234 pounds. 
Auckland Weekly News 
photo 


Right—The spoils of a 
big game fishing tripin 
New Zealand. A good 
catchincluding asword- 
fish, two Mako sharks 
and a kingfish. Auck- 
Jand Weekly News photo 
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lighter game fish the record is held of the Striped Marlin 
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A close-up of 
the head ofa 
Mako shark, 


By, 
. showing the 
oe Tas three rows of 
<i jagged teeth 


on the lower 
jaw 


New ZEALAND REcorDs: 
H. White-Wickham, London, Thresher shark (World rec 


ord), 832 Ibs. 

H. White-Wickham, Broadbill swordfish (World record), 
673 Ibs. 

H. White-Wickham, Black Marlin, 620 lbs. 

Capt. L. D. Mitchell, U. S. A., Black Marlin (World 
record), 976 Ibs. 

Lord Grimthorpe, England, Mako shark (World record), 
630 Ibs. 

W. A. Britton, N. Z., Black Marlin (second heaviest), 
888 lbs. 

G. H. Bartleet N. Z., Black Marlin, 861 Ibs. 

Ross Martin, N. Z., Black Marlin, 750 Ibs. 

Zane Grey, U. S. A., Black Marlin, 704 Ibs. 

Romer Grey, U. S. A., Thresher shark, 640 Ibs. 

Romer Grey, Mako shark (second heaviest), 606 Ibs. 

Stanley Ellis, Thresher shark, 697 Ibs. 

E. B. Brown, N. Z., Black Marlin, 600 Ibs. 

Major Corbet, England, Black Marlin, 569 Ibs. 

Col. Stapleton-Cotton, England, Thresher shark, 647 Ibs. 

Stanley Ellis, N. Z., Broadbill (third heaviest), 568 Ibs. 







A Ext CAN be seen from the above list that New 

Sq Zealand holds the world record weights for the 
Broadbill and Black Marlin swordfish, and for 
the Mako and Thresher sharks, while, of the 







swordfish and of the Hammerhead shark. These con- 
stitute the bulk of the recognized big game fish to be 
caught in local waters. Neither sailfish nor tuna, so 


well-known in American waters, are known to frequent 
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Four men find it a strenuous job to get the monster shark 
aboard the fishing boat 


the New Zealand coast, although odd tuna have been 
caught on a few very rare occasions. 

Recently Mr. Stanley Ellis fishing at Whangaroa, 
landed a Broadbill swordfish weighing 568 lbs. This 
is just beaten by Mr. Zane Grey’s fish of 582 Ibs., 
caught at Catalina Island, California, for the honor 
of being runner-up to the world record of 673 lbs. 

The Broadbill puts up the best fight of its species, 
while the Mako shark is a considerably better fighter 
than the other types of shark. A big shark or swordie 
often takes from four to six hours to land, and calls for 
great skill and endurance on the part of the angler. 
To give the reader some idea of the methods usually 
pursued in the catching and fighting of these monsters 
I will now give a brief but comprehensive description 
of a fine fight witnessed while cruising last season. 

The sun was just beginning to light up the east, in- 
tensifying the deep silent reflections of the hills and 
cliffs and trees mirrored in the placid waters, while we 
hoisted sail on our little pleasure yacht in order to 
make an early start on our long homeward leg of 100 
miles from Russell to Auckland. 

Even while we drew lazily away from the shore 
with the first faint catspaws of wind that herald the 
light morning breezes, the little pier began to awake 
to life. Launchmen were busy 
swabbing down, carrying 
stores and benzine aboard, 
while the steady puffing of an 
engine served to break the still- 
ness of the morning. Bronzed 
figures in plus fours and other 
sporting garb, carrying rods 
and tackle, began to collect in 
little knots upon the jetty, to 
discuss the prospects of the 
day. 


EHIND us now a half dozen 
launches made appearance, 
while ahead, and much nearer 
to Cape Brett still another fleet 
of fishing craft could be dis- 
tinguished setting forth from 
the base at Deep Water Cove. 
It was nearing noon before 
the light off-shore breezes car- 
ried us among the fishing par- 
ties abreast of Cape Brett. 
Here the wind dropped right 
away to a flat calm and we 
found ourselves marooned on 
one of the most renowned 
angling grounds in the world, 
where we were destined to 
see at close range as_ fine 
a fight (Continued on page 45) 
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Below—A strenuous 
battle. After a few 
hours of this the 
angler, as a rule, is 
well nigh exhausted 
and ready for a rest 


Hauling aboard a giant Mako 
shark caught at Cape Brett. 
This shows the bait completely 
bitten in half where it has slid 
down the line 

















Inset—A Mako 
shark leaping It 
was caught by E. 
P Andrews and 
weighed 558 Ibs. 
Auckland 
Weekly News 
photo 
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A landmark in the bottoms of Greasy Slough 





obblers of Greasy Slough 


By Harry Lee Williams 





J——@HE month of April, 1929, was rather unfavorable 
ete for gobbler hunting. There were many cool and 
oe cloudy days, and much rain. Now and then a 
; fair morning would dawn, and then would come 
the report that some hunter had bagged a turkey. 

One aiternoon I motored out to the country. Dogwoods 
in majestic beauty were scattered over the woodlands in full 
flower. May apples and violets were peeping up, and crab 
apple blossoms filled the woods with a delectable fragrance. 
Down by a little stream pussy wil- 
lows were nodding in the breeze. 






A farmer had told us that an unusually large gobbler 
ranged in that vicinity. From the amount of competition 
we were soon to encounter, I am positive he had told half 
a hundred other hunters. I walked down the ridge and 
found a slough leading off to the west. It was a beautiful 
ridge; just the kind an old gobbler would choose to strut 
around on. I listened, momentarily expecting the old sheik 
to open up before taking to roost. Then I yelped once; 
just a tantalizing little call. Instantly hunters to the right 
of me, to the left, up the ridge 
and down, began yelping. I leit 





| heard the voice of the red gods 
calling, returned home, packed the 
light duffle, gathered up the gun, 
and within the hour repaired to 
the home of Tom Gibson in the 
Cache River country. Tom was 
also itching to go. His wagon 
was loaded with provisions, and New 
we set out for his small cabin in 
the bottoms of Greasy Slough. 

On arriving we found our good 
friends, Dr. Armour and _ son, 
Harold, equipped for a_night’s 
siwash. Dr. Armour is one of 
the best-known sportsmen in this 
section of Arkansas. Tom Gib- 
son, likewise, has brought home 
his share of game while hunting 
for thirty-odd years. Many gob- 
blers and quite a number of deer 
were killed by our camp fire that 
afternoon, as the curtains of mem- 
ory’s halls were rolled back for 
an hour. 

As the sun began to sink low 
in the West, we went to the woods 
in search of sign; to listen for 
Old Tom’s evening gobble along 
the ridge lands bordering the 
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Starting Soon—A Great African Serial by 
EDISON MARSHALL 


the place disgusted. If the big 
gobbler was anywhere in the 
neighborhood that afternoon, he 
was afraid to make his presence 
known with a harem of hens, 
equal to Abdul Hamid’s, uttering 


of the wood. 


T IS not always wise to call, 

especially if one is trying to 
outwit an old warrior, wary and 
cautious. These old boys become 
call-shy when hunted much. 

Tom Gibson caught up with 
me, and we walked back across 
the ridge, covered with briers, 
red haw bushes in full flower, and 
every conceivable variety of wild 
shrub. The gnats and mosquitoes 
were pestering us constantly, and 
we smoked incessantly. The hush 
of eventide enveloped the woods, 
when, far down the ridge, the 
voice of Old Tom opened. Sud- 
denly a shot rang out, and the 
dying echo reverberated through 
the woods. 

Arriving at camp, we threw 
lightwood on the fire, and just as 








swamp, before he flew up to roost. 
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the coffee pot was placed on the coals, Dr. Armour and 
Harold came into the camp. An 18%4-pound gobbler was 
enthusiastically presented by Harold. He was sitting on a 
ridge, bordering a willow oak slash, just before dusk, and 
had given up hope of hearing a turkey, when the gobbler 
opened up near by. He saw it in a small opening 40 yards 
away. ' It was his shot that we had heard. 


WHEN the evening meal was over and the fire enlivened 
by a few large limbs, we sat back in the glow. The 
cool night air sent the mosquitoes and gnats to cover. It 
was a glorious night. The moon rode high up in the heav- 
ens, shining through the forest trees. It was deathly still, 
with no breeze stirring. The trees, with their great limbs 
standing out like silhouettes in the moonlight, were beau- 
tiful in their green foliage. At 10 o'clock we bivouacked 
and at 4 were stirring. Fifteen minutes later we were on 
our way to the woods. 

Harold and his father went to the south, where the Doctor 
had heard a turkey the previous evening. Tom and I set 
out up ridge. As we walked along in the early morning 
through the dark, I could not help but feel a little uneasy. 
There are many rattlesnakes on the ridges. The year before 
we had killed six within 100 yards of the place we had 
slept. 

Old Man Gooch, who has a cabin and clearing a short 
distance from Greasy Slough, has collected a cigar box 
full of rattles. One of the snakes had twenty-three rattles, 
and was 8 inches across the middle. A stroke 
from such a reptile would penetrate any rubber 
boot, and strike a man’s leg with the force of a 
pile driver. 

As I sat out there in the dark, I felt pretty 
much like I did the night after we had killed 
the six rattlers the year previous. That night 
[ had gone to sleep with the thought of the six 
snakes in mind. Sometime in the night I 
was awakened by a movement under my left 
leg. I let out a war whoop that would have 
done credit to a Comanche, and leaped up out 
of blankets, 90 to nothing. Tom Gibson could 
not have been more frightened if a wagon- 
load of wildcats had been dumped on his bed. 
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The author takes a 
drink of Adam’s 
ale 

































































































“What in tarnation is the matter?” he shouted. 

“Snakes!” I yelled. 

We cautiously lifted the blankets, and out ran a lizard 
I slept with one eye open, the balance of the night. 

The stars were paling and daylight drawing near. We 
heard a redbird sing out sweetly from a neighboring tree 
Then an owl hooted, and clearly and distinctly came the 
challenge of an old gobbler, a quarter of a mile away. There 
were two of us, and only one gobbler within earshot. We 
listened intently for a minute or two, in the hope of hearing 
another turkey, and were disappointed. But the big fellow 
continued to lift his mighty challenge to approaching day. 

We held a hurried consultation and decided to gang him. 
Again he gobbled, and we knew he was in the oak slash just 
ahead. There was an open ridge out to the left. We knew 
he would come down on the ridge, and stealthily crept out 
in front of the slash where our quarry roosted. Again he 
gobbled, and I answered with the yelp of a hen. 


HERE was a mighty flapping of wings just as day broke. 

Out of the deep foliage of a red oak tree he came flying. 
Just as his wings were spread to alight, I fired. He weighed 
18 pounds and had a 6-inch beard. The year before Dr. 
Armour killed a 23-pounder in the same locality. As we 
gathered up the turkey and were admiring its beauty, a 
shot rang out down in the vicinity where the Armours had 
gone. 

Three miles away to the east, tractors began buzzing, 
as men began plowing rice lands. The constant 
guttural grinding of the machines made it im- 
possible to course a turkey or even hear one, so 
we turned toward camp. A few minutes after 
our arrival, Doc and Harold came in. The youth 
had killed a second gobbler, larger than the one 
he killed the previous day. It weighed 20 
pounds. He was on a ridge near the roosted 
turkey, and when it flew down he was exactly 
33 steps from the big bird. After a few pic- 
tures by the camp fire we prepared for the 
journey homeward. 

As I sat on a log in the late afternoon the 
day before, smoking cigarettes continuously 
in a vain endeavor (Continued on page 76) 








Below—Harold Armour with his two 
big gobblers 























The author with turkeys. Tom Gib- 
son and cabin in background 
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Arlie Dinsmore at the fire on a sandy point on Baker Stream 
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A Trip AFTER GROUSE IN MAINE 


By Arthur ‘R. Macdougall, Jr. 


HENEVER I think of ruffed grouse and northern 
Maine, I get an emotional reaction which when 
[ was a boy was the preliminary to a_ sob. 
p Partridges were so plentiful in northern Maine 
that a well-bred bird dog would go crazy or work himself to 
death. Nothing but the game wardens—never too plentiful 
in Maine—and a man’s conscience prevented him from 
shooting “birds” as long as his ammunition lasted. 

Mark you, friend, I’m not writing of olden times. I 
am writing of five years ago. Then came the epidemic. 
I don’t pretend to know just what its agent was. I only 
know it came. In one summer it reduced the ruffed grouse 
to rare flocks and solitary individuals. That was a tough 
reality. Many’s the sunset I’ve seen through the top of au 
old birch wherein I’ve counted fifteen or even more budding 
partridges. No more! 

Such epidemics have, in the past, been periodic, and 
there lies the promise of better days in Maine. Reports 
had it, last fall, that “birds” were far more plentiful than 
they had been for four years! 

Anyhow, this is a yarn that has matured, as it were. In 
other words, it is five years old. 

Rock Pond lies on the east edge of Rock Pond Farm, a 
clearing of 50 or more acres made years ago by the lumber- 
men. It is 16 miles from the C. P. R. over the mountains 
to Rock Pond country, which lies in the northwest corner 
of Township No. 5, Range 7. It is a land of mountains. 
It is a land of trout and game—a place of joy, forever, 
to the outdoorsman with two good legs under him—an extra 
pair would make it more accessible. 

Milford Baker, well-known photographer, and I received 
an invitation into Rock Pond. Arlie Dinsmore was head 
scaler in there, then. Arlie telephoned, “Come in and we'll 


have a good old partridge fry.” 
I am not given to the ancient and modern habit of stuff- 
ing, but a fry of partridge is different from the ordinary 


eats. The very words start the salivary glands. So Baker 
and I dug out our shotguns, dug out our packs, and dug for 
Jackman, where we took a train for Skinner. 

Where is Skinner, and what is Skinner? Skinner 
is a town left out and forgotten. The windows along 
its little streets have a stare about them, and a grave 
silence is roundabout. The chimney swifts pour in and 
out, unceasingly and all the day, the rust-red smokestacks, 
and the saws are still. It was a lumber town, that’s all. 
Its chapter is written. 

Going in, the trail for the first 5 miles is easy-like, and 
the grade gentle. Past the “halfway camps” the hiker be- 
gins the serious business of clambering over several moyn- 
tains. : 

Arlie met us at the halfway camps with a couple of 
saddle horses. No pedestrian ever more confidéntly became 
an equestrian. Funny how a fellow gets a George Wash- 
ington feeling the minute he views the world from the top 
of a horse! 


RLIE handed over a bobtailed mare. Verily, I have laid 

that up against the grinning Arlie. Torment a man who 
grins all the time. One becomes so accustomed to the grin 
that he lets down his guard. 

Don’t think that mare was a bucker. She was too subtle 
to buck. After all, there is something crude and raw about 
bucking tactics. There are other effective methods that do 
not require extra effort. Anyhow, as an artist friend of 
mine says, at the close of his letters, “more later.” 

I skilfully adjusted myself to the sway of my steed, and 
looked out of the corner of my eye at my fellow knights. 
They never noticed that I was born to’ the saddle. 

At nearly every bend in the trail there would be a lazy 
drummer dusting himself. By that time my steed’s person- 
ality was apparent, and I refrained from shooting from the 
saddle. “Never mind ’em, Mac,” said Arlie, “we’ve no 
time to get off and pick ’em up.” Just so—in places a 
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fellow could look over the edge of that trail, and down and 
down and down. 

We were, in fact, just above a dandy trout stream that 
wandered down between the mountains we were wandering 
up between. The forenoon sun was pouring down in those 
quiet October pools—clear as a bowl of glass. And each 
and every pool had its assortment of brook trout—6-inchers, 
8-inchers, 10 and, once in a while, a 12. 

“They'll be there next spring,” Dinsmore informed me, 
when I ventured to pull up my mount above one particularly 
well-stocked pool. 


A FELLOW could stop that horse any time he felt like 

it, but she was contrary about starting. She pranced, 
damnably. And when under way, she was particular to put 
her feet down with a pounding precision. It made my neck 
ache. And then—but that reminds me of a talk I had with 
a famous Maine guide. 

“This business of guiding has gone t’pot,” he informed 
me. “Time was when a fellow could count on bein’ able 
t’tell the truth, an’ not pick his words. By Judas, I was 
fifty afore I had t’practice sayin’, ‘Yes, ma’am.’ Since 
then I’ve got t’be real good at it. An’ now thar’s one woman 
t’ every two men in the woods.” 

So never mind the rest of my aches and pains. We 
scrambled—I mean, of course, the horses scrambled—up a 
bare ledge, fully as steep as the roof of a tall house, and 
then pitched down. It’s hard work, I found, to ride down- 
hill. And my charger seemed to know it. My neck seemed 
to unjoint, when another snap would rejoint it. 

After a mile of that, I shouted, “Whoa!” 

Baker and Dinsmore turned in their saddles—I 
that I was not leading the procession, just then. 
Arlie called back to me, “We ain’t there, yet.” 

I got down quite dignifiedly, but the mare would not wait 
for me to disentangle my foot. By hopping along on my 
left foot, I managed to keep uppermost, much to the evident 
disappointment of that horse. She stopped and stared at 


admit 


me. With a firm grip on the bridle rein, I socked her one 
in the ribs, and narrowly avoided being tramped to 
death. Thereafter, I limped along. Arlie and Baker 
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were 50 or 60 feet ahead, but I could hear them laughing. 

High altitude has no effect upon a man’s disposition. 
slyly unstrapped my double barreled gun. Dinsmore was 
riding with all the hardened ease of a professional cowbody. 
He had given his horse its head, and had both hands stuck 
in his hip pockets. Baker was pointing at some unusually 
inviting vista to kodak, but Dinsmore was still chuckling. 

I took aim at the farthest mountain peak. Perhaps 
missed it, but I tried with both barrels. The effect upon 
the horses and their riders was interesting. My own brave 
charger thundered by the lead horses as though they were 
frozen, which they were not. Arlie, to use a term befitting 
his horsemanship, was unhorsed before he had a chance t 
take his hands out of his pockets. 

Baker’s horse followed mine and Arlie’s. The last I saw 
of the retreat, Baker had his arms wrapped about his horse’s 
neck. I saw his heels as they tore around the bend. 


S FOR Arlie, he sat right where he had landed, and 
seemed puzzled. He felt about with his hands, as 
though half expecting to find his horse underneath him. 
As the pounding beat of hoofs died away, he turned a pair 
of wide eyes on me. 

“Well, Mac,” he drawled, “I suppose that does you a lot 
of good?” Then he looked about for landmarks. “Lucky 
for us that we’re only a mile or so from camp. Now, if 
you'd been real smart, you’d have pulled off your little show 
back 4 or 5 miles.” 

We walked on. I figured that Baker was in the camps, 
or beyond them by that time. 

“Let me carry your gun,” offered Arlie. 
it into the first brook we come to.” 

A half-mile beyond the point where I shot the mountain, 
we came upon Baker, leaning against a tree. Again I roared. 

“T got off of my own accord,” Baker declared. “What in 
thunder were you shooting at, a mountain lion?” 

“He fired where you were pointing,” said Dinsmore. 

“Pointing ?” 

“Yeh, you remember you says, ‘There’s a good pic- 
ture.’ So Mac thought he’d make a_ “movie, I 
guess.” (Continued on page 61) 


“And I'll throw 

















Baker trying to look his part 


A close-up of Arlie Dinsmore 
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O READER will care to duplicate the experience 

[ just went through. 

Yet all killers must be killed. There is not room 
enough on the whole earth for the white man and 
a single competitor; and much less room for a killer which 
disputes the way of the said man. 

A long time ago, my desire to kill game just because it 
was “game,” or an article to be procured, became satiated. 
But to kill killers. . Well, I came from pioneer stock 
and when I hear of one I don’t sleep well or much until I 
get a mix-up with him. 

All this 1 write as a sort of apology for being mauled the 
third time by a leopard. Not the apology of a guide, but just 
the apology of a white man to his race. 

Three times a hand-to-hand fight with my weight in wild- 
cats, and still able for a few more tussles. Just to clear my 
bad reputation, if occasion offers, though I have no grievance 
against the spotted felines, one need only howl and I will be 
on his trail, and like the 150 before him, his hide will be 
dried. 

This last mauling was the result of a chain of circum- 
stances avoidable by letting the cat go. But after the com- 
bination of the elements which led up to it, I could not take 
that course. 

The animal had hung about Mike’s wheat ranch for 
months; perhaps baited by the hundreds of bucks which were 
shot at night, with the No. 2, Super X, a Winchester and a 
flashlight, in an effort to see how many bushels per acre of 
wheat could be made on the Aberdares if not eaten up by 
game before mature. It made 45 bushels over 500 acres; 
then some was eaten. 

Many times this killer leopard was seen about the fields by 
“boys” who went through the wheat for meat. He had 
mauled two or three natives along the paths; had raided a 
few cattle and sheep pens, and killed a few dogs. But all 
killers meet their Waterloo. 

Mike, coming into the ranch by car one dark, rainy night, 
saw a pair of eyes in the trail. His spot light went on and 
disclosed a big tawny body, sitting on its haunches about 
75 yards ahead. He had only a .505 Gibbs with solid bul- 








We had all expected to see a lion on the ground 


Fight With a Killer 


By (has. (ottar 


lets, but he stopped the car, drew a bead through the rain and 
fired. A grunt and roar made him think that it was a lion, 
though his long experience doubted the form of the eyes. 
The beast sprang into dense jungle cover, and though he 
drove to the spot where it had disappeared from sight, and 
carefully searched with the light, he could see no sign of the 
animal. 

It was 2 a. m. and he was then 10 miles from the ranch 
house. He drove home. 

I was expecting him that night and so had not retired. 
He came in, noticeably excited, and said: ‘Dad, I shot 
something on the Escarpment road hill—did not kill it. Lion 
or leopard, or Nandi bear” (the latter is a myth animal). “I 
wonder if we went back with the dogs whether we might 
get it?” 

I persuaded him to wait till morning. 


T 5 WE were up and ready, taking with us two farmers 
(a father and son), and about ten dogs. Now these dogs 
were a mixed lot—a pack we are getting together against 
less game in the near future; and they are of various breed- 
ings—some Airedale, some collie, some Alsatian, some Dutch 
boar dog (a South African breed). They were not then 
very well-trained on varmints and a lot were under one year 
old. But it was one of these boar hound bitches, less than 
10 months old, that saved me another round of cat fighting 
after my right arm was finished and my clothes all off but 
my boots (bear in mind that both my legs were disabled and 
my left arm paralyzed from my last mauling, so that either 
climbing or running was against the rules). 

We arrived at the spot before the sun was up and it was 
dark in the jungle. 

One dog took the trail where the animal was shot and 
dived into the tangled jungle. In a few seconds the dog, a 
collie, gave tongue. Yes, I have chased fox and hunted coon. 
In another minute he barked “treed.” 

The distance sounded about 200 yards. I directed the two 
young men (Mike and Bill Ryan) to run in and shoot, for, if 
treed, it was leopard, and “Spots” is a bad actor amongst 


dogs. 

































The men were armed with a 9 mm. and a .30-’06. 

I cautioned them not to go within leaping distance of the 
tree and they started in. Here I may say that I haven’t too 
much confidence in the younger men with whom I have come 
in contact. They take too much for granted. But that jungle 
was dense and the old man’s legs were bad. Sometime these 
younger men will have to do without a father to guide them. 

In a minute the yelping of a number of dogs told me that 
the cat had leaped and they were coming my way. Dad 
Ryan with an old squaw gun full of S. S. G.s was 200 or 300 
yards away. All of which did not bother me. I had my 
“Old Reliable,” the .405 with a 20-inch barrel which has 
killed more game than any other gun in existence, and never 
failed either to go or kill if handled properly. But now, like 
the old man, it has been knocked about a bit. The sights are 
homemade, the mainspring the same, and the stock 
broken, owing to a lion coming too close when it 
was out of fodder—that is, the gun was empty—the 
lion had had fodder in view. 


HE leopard and dogs came to a stand in a ditch, 
thick with reeds and bush, 30 feet from me, but I 
could see nothing. 

Mike and Bill came up, and Mike climbed atop 
the jungle trying to see, whilst the growls and 
snarls (we all said “Lion!’”) mixed with the noise 
of dogs came from just below his feet, but so thick 
was the cover that he, too, could see nothing. 

Before the beast broke from this cover he mauled 
two dogs badly, then ran for it, far back into the 
jungle—the young men following, with me in the 
rear. On this run of 300 yards all dogs got 
scratched up and whipped and, when they had had 
enough, went about looking for crickets. 
One poor creature had four gashes across 
the hip, injuring the bone, the outside 
two were big—8 inches apart. This we 
said was “lion work.” 

An old elephant trail split the jungle 
where the chase ended, and here Dad §% 
Ryan, with his nasty old rain-maker, was © 
posted, and in a rich brogue which de- 
noted the country of his nativity, assured 
us that “no creature had crossed that road 
since Pat banished the toads from the 
Emerald Isle.” 


ph 


A killer’s last journey 


Well, ever since the days of Boone and Crockett, all old 
hunters have known that things that haven’t “crossed the 
road” remain on the one side. And having no disposition 
to dispute that combination of shotgun and Irish pugnacity, 
| decided we would “walk the beast up” as the cover of 
lungle contained only about 20 acres. We went, three of us, 
with rifles, into the jungle for about 2 rods, walked parallel 
to the road to the east edge of the jungle, thence 2 rods 
south (as they used to say in old boundaries), then west to 
the western edge of the jungle, coming out right at the car— 
that is, if we had come clear out, which we did not. 

The dogs had tried hard to impress us that mice and crick- 
ets were what they, at any rate, preferred to find, and not 
‘ats of any breed; but I had hunted too many years to let 
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even a dog have his own way when he attempts to loaf. By 
petting and “talking” to them, and keeping near them, they 
began to cultivate a notion of “Spots” again. And, as we 
approached the jungle edge by the car, under the densest 
cover, the yelp of a dog, followed by the angry growl of a 
cat, made us all three say again “Lion” at once; and per- 
haps made the hair rise on some of the dogs’ necks. But 
they had, for the second, forgotten their earlier experience 
of bad faith in the old man, and all went in. Then a terrible 
din came out of that thicket!! 

I have heard nearly all kinds of beasts say it; but never 
before in such vicious language. 

The yelps of dogs and the growls of that cat were a noise 
to try the souls of both dogs and men. But it was nothing 
like so trying as what soon followed. Twenty feet from us, 































My weight in wildcat. The 
dead killer where he fell 


yet we could see nothing. 

The two younger men 
ran to the outside of the 
thicket, that is, the prairie 
side, as did also Mr. Ryan 
with the squaw gun. | 
never have asked them if 
they were afraid the ani- 
mal would charge the car, 
or if their sagacity made 
them think it would run out onto the open grass. Per- 
haps they “took it for granted” that it would spend 
the rest of its days snarling at the dogs under that 4 
square rods of tangled bush. 

I knew what it would do. 
until about two of them nipped it at the same 
time, then take steps to the main jungle, in which case 
it was gone. 





came in with 2 
“*Chevy’’ truck 


Pat 


It would fight the dogs 


NTOW, then, I got out early that morning to go and 
4S help kill that varmint, and not to have it maul up 
our dogs just to hear them yell and limp around for 
months. 

For twenty years I have gone into any kind of cor- 
ner, regardless of what was in it, and have never come out 
second best. So, into the jungle this time, behind that ter- 
rible noise, without hesitation, I hurried—determined to do 
my part to bring the fight to a close; and knowing full well 
that in a very few minutes I would get action on my convic- 
tion. And I did—in a manner most unlooked for. 

It will be remembered that we had all decided it was lion, 
hence would be yellow in color and on the ground. Not 


black or on top of the bushes like a bally house cat after a 
bird’s nest. 

The dogs, encouraged by my nearness, fought the more 
desperately, and I could see Mike on top of the bush, 6 feet 
above the ground and right on top of the noise, which grew 
louder and fiercer as each minute (Continued on page 6 
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“It’sa hanecniiee! tno veniae fish fights that a-way’’ 


ake Bass 
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A COMPLETE TREATISE FOR BOTH BEGINNER 
AND EXPERT 


By Harry B. Hawes 


Senator Hawes is the 
of statesman-sportsman, 
not alone for his 


Ni te 
finest type 
distinguished 


work in Congress, but as well for 
his wide experience as a fisher- 
man and conservationist. He ts 
the author of “Conservation of 


Wild Life,” “Saving the Black 
Bass,’ etc. He introduced the 
Federal statutes prohibiting com- 
mercial sale of black bass in the 
District of Columbia, prohibiting 
interstate shipment of black bass 
for commercial purposes, and the 
bill for the Upper Mississippi 
River Wild Life and Fish Refuge. 
He represents the U. S. Senate on 
the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Commission. It is with unusual 
pleasure that Wwe offer our readers 
this series of practical articles on 


bass methods. These articles com- 


prise part of a book to be published 
after their appearance in OuTDOOR 
LIFE, 


I, FINESSE AND STRATEGY 
T’S a bass,” said the guide, seeing my rod 
curve down. “How do you know?” | 
countered, as the scrap went on. “Ain’t 
no other fish fights that a-way.”’ 

His answer is the whole story. The bass has 
unusual strength, exhibits strategy and cunning, 
as the fisherman learns when one goes down among 
the rocks and there cuts the leader. He will fight at 
times like a sea-grouper, 





}.S. Senator from Missouri 


sisting all efforts of the light tackle to dislodge him. 


of his maneuvers after he strikes 
one or two long rushes, depending 


keeping to the bottom and re- 
He 
is a strategist, but we can usually anticipate at least one 
a surface bait—that is, 
upon the situation. 


Below—The bass’s habit of leaping from the 
water ts always pleasing 









I remote 


be called shore fish ; 
feed there. 
weather, when they resort to deeper and cooler water, or 
when they feed in ripples at a dam or near logs or rocks 
trom 


have lost more through their rush- 


ing under the boat than in any 
other way. It is hard to land 


a fish which comes towards your 
boat, and this the bass will do in 
the course of one of his frantic 
rushes. When he passes under the 
boat and to the other side, you 
find yourself in a predicament. 


= You must decide whether to 

‘ ~~“ ee: ~—ihoild hard and give him no slack, 
oe = or to let him run. If it is the 

— early part of the fight, it may 

be advisable to let him run 


under, but this begets many diffi- 


culties. I believe it is best to hold 
him fast and let the rod spring 
decide the contest, taking the 


chances of the hook pulling out. 
The bass’s habit of leaping from 
the water is always pleasing to the 
salmon fisherman and also to the 
deep sea specialist who likes the tarpon. 
The bass usually goes straight up, shak- 
ing his head and entire body, frequently return- 
ing to the water tail first. 

While the methods of fly casting differ from 
those of bait casting, the strategy and the stream 
craft employed in both are exactly the same. As 
the bass does not change his habits as we 
change our rods, the diplomacy he requires of us 
may be discussed without special reference to 
either method. One who specializes and “fol- 
lows through” with the short or long rod will 
naturally do better. Normally, bass are what may 
they spawn near the shore line and 
This is not true of them in extremely hot 


the banks. Accordingly, the bass is ap- 
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proached by the wader from the middle of the 
stream, or from a boat about 35 or 50 feet from the 
bank. 
Understand that one cast over a likely spot is not 
; enough. So many elements enter into a strike that 
the cast should be repeated. Your bass may have 
been asleep the first time, or perhaps he has been 
on the watch for a meal in another quarter. The 
second time you cast he takes notice; his curiosity, 
if not his appetite, is excited; and the third time, 
let us say, he may make the attack. So don’t judge 
a prospect by the failure of a single cast. Don’t 
cast directly ahead while you are moving against a 
stream. In such case the slack comes too quickly 
for the retrieve, and even when the boat is floating 
with the stream its movement is faster than you 
: may imagine. That sort of casting is seldom under- 
taken except from a stationary boat. It is best to 
cast across, or only partly upstream. 




















































{ OUND travels easily through the water, so that 

when angling the less noise one makes, especially 
in calm weather, the better one’s chances of catch- 
“a ing fish, but this rule does not preclude talking, 
whistling, or even singing. It forbids any noise in 
the boat sufficient to jar the water—the moving of 
a tackle box, the shuffling of one’s feet, the clatter 
of the oars, or the dragging in of the anchor. The 
sound produced by any movement that agitates the 
water is carried a long distance. 

As you move along, dark patches of water usually 
testify to the greater depths. Work the water im- 
mediately above rapids and other swift places, and 
immediately below them. Study th water pathway 
ahead of you on the stream, so that as you advance 
vou will be prepared for eventualities. 

Finesse and strategy are much 
the same to the fly fisherman and 
the bait caster, but there the sim- 
ilarity ceases. In 
making a cast, the fly 3 ‘ a: 
fisherman experiences \ af “ “ Sp , 1 / Lae 
his trouble in the fore- es 
arm and the wrist. 
The thumb, which 
plays the most im- 
portant part with the 
hait caster, is, with 
him, the member that 
4 suffers most, for it 
must be kept on the 
spool during the cast 











A prize photo of three beauties 





er’s skill is not the weight of his rod; it is the 
size of his line. This means delicacy in handling 
and some giving in the rushes. As you ad- 
vance in experience, you will diminish the size 
of your line. 

Some one has asked if there is a difference 
between the methods of pursuing the small and 
the large-mouth. There is no difference. 

I have a flair for stream fishing. From 
the viewpoint of adventure and variety, this 

form is preferable to lake fishing. The 
stream is protean, diversified now by 
swift current, now by ripples, now by 
falls. The graceful curves in the 
shores, white sand bars on one side, 
gray cliffs on the other, the lights and 
4 shadows on the water—all present an 
ever-changing, ever-pleasing panora- 
ma. 
This traversing of streams is by no means easy. The 
boatman must control the speed of his boat, must be alert 
always. Not infrequently the best fishing is that in the 


en : td swiftest current, and then it is difficult to slow the boat. To 
ma %, 4 a* ollie pass a promising spot gives one a wrench; yet one must 


A forego, for the effort is too great. 


one 





Right—The guide belongs 
properly in the stern 
of the boat 





ey ’ : ry aay’ 
4 =~ | 
ALWAYS station the oarsman in the rear of the boat. 

That, it is true, is the best place to cast from, because 

there is more room there, but that is where the guide belongs. 
It is the only position from which he can control the boat 


It nets 
youanicecatch 

















: til the lure drops. This is hard on the thumb, and properly when in swift-running water. a ae 
is one reason why a great many fishermen like the Stop frequently on a floating trip. Anchor. Wait a few 
oft line. minutes for the noise to be forgotten and the mane Set. 
, With the fly fisherman, the rod and the line are one. Then commence the casting. If you can cast your fly or 


\Vith the bait caster, the reel and the thumb should be one. your lure on a log or lily pad and let it drop into the water, 
\ fly caster kills his fish with the rod; the bait caster kills thus imitating a frog or an insect, the bass will respond, B 
is fish with his rod and reel. The test of the bait cast- there be any near enough. To (Continued on page 4 

















The boy that shoves them off down the course and away is the fellow who gets the kick 


PORT S- 
MANSHIP, 
noun, The 
: character of 
a sportsman.” Under 
sportsman the New 
Century states: “A 
man who engages in 
sport, especially in 
some open air sport 
such as hunting ; hence 
one who exhibits 
qualities especially esteemed in those who engage in sports.” 

“Qualities especially esteemed”—those are the words that 
confirm the climax of this one part “barky.” 

We are on location at Barrington’s Woods, 2 miles south 
of St. Marys in Auglaize County, state of Ohio. And truly 
a beautiful woods it is, pastured until it has become cleaned 
of all second or small growth. There are no briers, thickets 
or weeds. Stately oaks, symmetrical maples, a few sprawl- 
ing sycamores, with a hickory here and there, are the indi- 
viduals known collectively as “The Woods.” “Grove” would 
be a more appropriate calling, as the growth is not thick or 
low-hanging as the term “woods” implies; each tree seems 
to have acquired ample space to develop and live comfort- 
ably at peace with its neighbor. This spirit is further re- 
flected by Barrington’s Creek as it meanders lazily through 
the grounds, crystal clear because of the gravel bottom. It has 
no steep banks, only gentle slopes leading away on each side. 
At intervals the creek may be waded; in other places the cur- 
rent has perilously undermined a tree, causing a deep pool. 

The time is October, an Indian summer day. Autumn 
has smitten the countryside 
with her coat of many and 





OiN the Raccoon 
By 
Fox Burns 


and trail hound enthu- 
siast, stands at the 
head of the class. Black 
Jack, slow but sure, 
Staff’s favorite hound. 
is exhibit No. 2; his 
strong olfactory pow- 
ers have won him the 
coveted position in 
Staff’s affection. When 
Black Jack barks up. 
you may bet your bot - 
tom dollar that “thar is a coon up ’at tree.” Jed Martin, a lanky 
Hoosier, deliberate of speech, holds down No. 3 position. He 
was a farmer by trade but a coon hunter by preference. Spotty 
was Jed’s young coon hound, one of the fleetest dogs I have 
ever seen hit the trail over a field trial course. His scenting 
ability was uncanny. The fifth character is myself, incidentally. 


VERY detail has been cared for, the curtains spread, 
showing a lot of activity in the grove. The Western 
Ohio Fish and Game are holding their annual coon hound 
field trials. Numerous tents have been pitched, giving the 
place a circus appearance. The “fragrance” of sizzling hot 
dogs lends to this effect. The bawling of some eighty-odd 
hounds does not detract. An official is megaphoning new- 
comers to register their dogs at once as the races are 
beginning pronto. Leo. Robinson pulls in from Dun- 
kirk, Ohio. His especially built dog truck immediately 
attracts the crowd. Many of the dog owners yield a sigh 
of relief upon learning that Robinson has left Bones, the 
champion of a hundred field trials, at home. 
I found Staff engaged in 
deep conversation with the 





beautiful colors. A mantle 
of multicolored leaves car- 
pets the floor of the grove; 
here and there green grass 
crops through the rug made 
by the freshly fallen leaves. 

Next, the _ characters. 
There are five principals. 
Staff Noble, short but snappy, 











president of the Western 


two judges. He was instruct- 
ing them in their difficult 
duties of the day, namely, 
that of rendering decisions 
satisfactory to all contest- 
ants. Staff was anxious for 
every one who raced a dog to 
feel that he had been treated 
fairly—an impossible task. I 
followed him back of the 








Ohio Fish and Game Asso- 
ciation, ardent outdoorsman 


Staff Noble and Black Jack on the left. Staff’s climber and 
a few of their pelts and the covered wagon 


registration tentto where the 
dogs were being numbered. 
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“Staff,” I asked, “what is Black 
fack’s number? I didn’t see it 
posted.” 

“Didn’t bring him,” he replied. 
“He’s not field trial material, 
foozles around too long at the tree. 
A good, true night hound, but he 
has never been sent over a field 
trial course. While he circled to 
make sure of his game and tree, 
these field trial specialists would 
beat him to the bark. You know 
only a bark at the judges’ tree is 
required for a win—if it is the 
first one.” 


“ZOU don’t know what he would 
do if you have never tried 
him,” I remarked. “Perhaps,” I 
continued, “running in competition 
with several other dogs would spur 
him to quicker action. Let me go 
get him; he will be my dog for the 
day. I will pay the entry fee.” 
“Go right ahead if you are that 
interested,” from Staff; ‘‘and say,” 
he said jocularly, “you may collect 
the purse, but the cup I'll keep.” 








slender body, cut high in the flanks. 

The fourth heat was coming up, 
we were entered. I led Black Jack 
by the cage where the lead coons 
were kept. He became furious at 
once, a good indication. The trail 
was down for our race. The mas- 
ter of hounds was calling the en- 
tries to the starting line. The 
hounds soon caught the scent of the 
coon. It was a struggle to hold 
them until the whistle blew. They 
were off! 

Down the creek and across 
bunched and coming back. Too 
much speed; they rushed past the 
tree en masse. Black Jack recon- 
sidered and returned. Another 
hound realized his mistake. Black 
Jack reached the judges’ tree and 
reared it. The other dog was be- 
hind the tree, I couldn’t see him, 
but I heard both bark not quite 
simultaneously. “Sixty-seven,” 
called the judges—whew ! that was 
close. Sixty-seven was Black Jack. 

Staff was as elated as I, but he 
didn’t enjoy the same thrill. The 








(To the champion in addition to 40 
per cent of the purse, a large lov- 
ing cup was awarded. It had been 
customary for the president to contribute this cup for sev- 
eral years past.) 

I returned with Black Jack in time to see the third heat. 
Martin’s Spotty won handily. It was a fitting course. The 
trail was laid from the registration tent south along one 
bank of the creek for a quarter of a mile, then across and 
back up the other side to a large oak directly across from 
headquarters. One coon was chained up this tree and re- 
mained there during the races. 

An unfamiliar dog won the next trial heat. It is amaz- 
ing, the speed these chase hounds are developing. Off to a 
flying start, they run like whippets. I can see a pronounced 
type of dog being developed as a result of the regular circuit 
of field trials that are held each year—a dog of fleet lines, 


He went mad and almost climbed the tree 





boy that shoves ’em off down the 
course and away is the fellow that 
gets the kick out of a win. I can’t 
say what it is, but while you are holding your pup, waiting 
for the whistle, and he is tugging with might and main to 
get going after the coon he scents, there is a partnership 
formed. This partnership rapidly develops into a corporation 
if the judges declare a win in your favor. You grab your 
pup, chain him and walk off the scene so unconcerned; but 
you really feel like throwing out your chest, thumbing your 
suspenders and saying, “We did it!” 


HERE followed exciting races and interesting incidents. 
Dogs commit odd deeds when in competition with their 
own kind; and truly perform in such a manner that con- 
vinces one beyond doubt that they possess reasoning powers 
and know how to use them. I was 


(Continued on page 60) 

















It is amazing the speed these chase hounds are developing. 





Off to a flying start they run like whippets 
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Matanuska Glacier—the main finger. 
This is a typical cross section of the 
kind of country in this part of Alaska, 
cold, rugged, stern and wind-swept. 
It was on the lateral moraine just to 
the right, about at the edge of this 
picture, where we encountered our big 
grizzly 


Part [V—Ovis DALuI 
FTER having missed the gray 
wolf, we continued on north- 
eastward through the bogs, the 
vegetation being similar to that 
Newfoundland. I regretted hav- 
ing missed the wolf and wished I could dismiss the incident 
from my mind, but it is a lot easier to forget your good 
luck than it is your bad. It is the same old story of the 
biggest fish always getting away. 

The horses sank down into the deep bog a foot or a foot 
and a half. Every once in a while there would be a little 
lake with lily pads on it, tucked in between two hills. The 
country was pretty but barren, and the going was hard. 
The lily pads put me in mind of moose, but George said the 
moose had cleared out of the country entirely, although some 
years ago there were a few of them around there. He un- 
derstood they were beginning to come back a little now. It 
is strange how game leaves certain territories for a time, and 
later returns. 

We soon saw little game trails here and there through the 
bog, with old droppings, which showed that caribou had spent 
the summer there, grazing in the gullies and along the rich 
shores of the little lake. I was not surprised, as it was so 
much like the Newfoundland section on the other side of the 
American continent, where the caribou herd, migrate and 
feed. 

We finally arrived at 
a knoll of ground 
bounded on one side by 
a brook, and on _ the ‘ 
other by a swamp. 
Two of the horses al- 
most bogged down try- 
ing to get to it. Here 
we pitched camp and 
established ourselves 
comfortably in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon. 
With our glasses we 
could see quite a few 
sheep up in the moun- 
tains above, a_ large 
band of ewes and lambs, 
and about seven rams, 
which grazed by them- 
selves, higher up. They 
were in a little basin 
near the mountain top, 
about where they had 
been the time George 





grazing for the horses 


the Moose Horn Trai 


. By Hiram Blauvelt 





One of the advantages of “goat mountain camp” was the 
basin of an ancient lake behind it, now dried up and disappeared, 
in which grew grass and wild peas, that formed imnortant 
Were it not for an occasional spot 
like this, it would be impossible to take horses into that country 
at all without freighting in hay and grain up the river beds 
and over the snow during the winter, a prohibitively costly 
proposition 
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Circle—One of Tom Odale’s mink traps. 
We used to go down to see it every 
evening, but never had any luck. Tom 
\ was trying to catch minks alive in 
H order to start a mink fur farm, and had 
j fained permission from the Game 
j Commission to take the necessary 
number of wild minks for the purpose 


had located them from across the river 
valley three days before, so it looked as 
if this was their regular night corral. 

We laid our plans to hunt them the 
next day. It all looked very simple and 
easy, so we felt quite contented as supper began to warm us 
up. About 50 yards from our camp I ran upon the remains 
of an old fireplace. There were charcoaled ashes, and some 
charred sticks, one of them still standing. George said it 
was a very old camp, possibly forty years old, judging by 
the condition of the rotted woods and the growth about. 
That is one of the thrills of Alaska. In the most out-of- 
the-way, forsaken places, you suddenly run on such relics, 
showing that human beings have been there perhaps many 
years before you. 


E ALL went to bed in high spirits that night, for the 

next day looked like fairly easy hunting, and there 
were several large heads among the band of rams we had 
seen, That night it snowed so hard we had to get up sev- 
eral times and knock the snow off the tent roof, so the 
weight would not cave it in. George had high shoepacks 
on, almost to the knee, but I had to wrap my legs with im- 
provised puttees, made of salt gunny sacks, in which we 
brought the salt to cure our trophies. They were surpris- 
ingly serviceable, and, 
although they got very 
wet and heavy, they 
kept my feet fairly 
warm. 

As we ascended the 
mountain in the morn- 
ing, we suddenly looked 
down to the right, and 
not more than 100 
yards below us was a 
big black bear feeding 
downhill. We stopped 
a moment to watch him. 
At the same time he sat 
down on his haunches 
like a big dog, looking 
down the mountain. 
He was such a beau- 
tiful specimen and his 
coat so black and glossy 
I coveted him for my 
automobile robe, which 
just one more black 
bearskin would com- 
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plete. I looked at George, and George looked at me. 
Finally he said, “We don’t dare take the chance.” 
So I put my gun down and we started on up the 
mountain after sheep. We hadn’t gone more than 
11 steps when Mr. Black Bear sensed that things 
were wrong, in that uncanny way animals have, with- 
out seeing them, and started out, lickety-split, down 
the mountain. I never realized bears could run so 
tast. 


[DESPITE their great weight and apparent clum- 
siness, they surely can cover ground. When 
anyone tells me he has shot a running bear, I take 
off my hat to him. It takes straight and clever 
shooting to turn the trick. You have to lead him 
as you would a mallard duck coming down on a 
120-mile breeze. But we thought it did not seem 
wise to risk shooting at black bruin on the run with 
our sheep so near. As things turned out, we might 
just as well have shot. When we got to the basin 
where our rams should have been, they were gone! 
We figured they had moved to the westward, and so 
circled all the way around the peak to come down 
on them from behind. 

Since here the rocks were in the shadow and the 
snow was much deeper, there was a thick crust un- 
derneath the last fall, left over from the snowfall 
before. We would walk along about 6 steps and 
suddenly break through with a noise such as a giant 
might make when eating celery or toast. This was 
hard going and worse than useless. Game could have 
heard us 100 miles off; the more so since every- 
thing else was still. We finally made the circle, how- 
ever, without even a sheep’s track to be seen. George 
was perplexed, and I was somewhat discouraged. 
We stood at the top of a large fall, similar to those 
described in our goat hunt. 

George said, “I guess I’ll take one more look.” 

That’s another thing I’ve noticed about hunting. 
It’s always that “one more look,” or one more moun- 
tain crossed, or that one more hogback climbed to 
see what is over the top, or that one last thicket gone 
through, that produces the game. The indefatigable 
hunter who is pronounced “lucky” by his fellows is 
the one who always takes that “one more look.” 
George never died; he was always taking that one 
more climb or look or shot, or whatever it was. Sud- 
denly he grabbed me by the shoulder: 

“T locate twelve rams! There’s where they are!” 
he whispered excitedly, pointing three mountain peaks 
to the southward. 


Right—Andy Lelande, the ever jovialcook. Andy 
had worked in Michigan lumber camps, driving 
logs, skidding them, and in every other capacity. 
He can make a lemon meringue pie fit for the gods 
ora king. He is known as one of the best cooks in 
Alaska, having cooked for gold 

mine camps, coal mine 

camps, lumber camps 

and hungry sports- 

men, and is a 

true ‘‘sour 

dou £gh’’ 

expert 


Wild mountain sheep gazed down curiously from dizzy pinnacles 


before the snow fell 


in 
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Above—Shorty Frank Alba, wrangler of the 
Funny River Moose Camp. Shorty and J 

told stories for two weeks every night with- 

out a break, and neither one ran down, but 

it was getting to be a terrible strain. Shorty 

came to Alaska as a kid in the gold rush of 

‘98, made $40,000 overnight at Dawson, and 

3 lost it soon again. At one time he worked for 
¢ «” Tex Rickard in his gambling house at Nome. 
{ Shorty came on to New York last winter and 
found it much more dangerous than Alaska. 

He said: ‘‘These fellows down here make 

you sick and tired. Why, when I tell them 

that sometimes when I’m taking my pack 

id train through different parts of Alaska I have 
toshoot ahead to get the grizzlies out of the 
trail so I can get my horses by, these guys 
won't believe me and call me a damn Iliar.’” 
As a matter of fact, Shorty did run right in- 
to the midst of four big brownies 
with his pack train early in the sea- 
son, but they didn’t show nastiness 
or fight, as a brownie sometimes will, 
and although the horses had gotten 
pretty badly frightened, Shorty came 
through all right. He regained his 
natural color along late in the next 

afternoon 


















We had circled around the wrong way! 
Despite the distance and our weariness, 
the whole world was rosy again in an 
instant. The peaks were very high, but 
it was enough to see them, even though they 
were such a long way away and in a bad place. 
We started down and in less than two minutes 
were at the foot of the precipice that it had taken 
us most of the morning to get around. We came 
down, waving our hats like cowboys; as a matter 
of fact, jumping and galloping, sinking up to our 
knees in the soft dirt and crumbling of the tail- 
ings, since the snow was not deep upon it. 



























HEN more bad luck. In between the second 

and third mountains, we almost ran into the 
whole band of ewes and lambs which we had 
spotted the day before. These are always danger- 
ous, because you never can tell when they may be- 
come frightened and the sight of them running or 
doubling back toward the rams will put the latter 
on their guard or make them take to their heels. 
We had to sit still and (Continued on page 64) 
































Our -Advisory Board 


BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


J. P. CUENIN, rod and gun editor San Francisco Examiner, aggres- 
sive in the protection of wild fowl on Pacific Coast. 

J. B. DOZE, ex-game warden of Kansas, sportsman, conservationist 
GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 
homa. 

GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 

JACK MINER, author ‘‘Jack Miner and the Birds’’ and other 
works, conservationist and wild fowl protector. 

JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 

DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 


Our Platform 


A maximum 15-bird nation-wide duck limit. 

More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Congressional cooperation to provide for Federal game refuges. 
Stop wanton drainage of wild fowl areas. 

More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 

Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 

Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 


vationist, sportsman, 








of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons. 








ETTER understanding tends to show 
similarity in the food requirements of 
all large, herbaceous animals, with but 

few differences as to whether these animals 
be domesticated or wild. 

Recent experiments in Wisconsin have 
demonstrated domestic cows will die if de- 
prived of salt, which constitutes an essential 
element of the digestive fluids. Studies in 
Texas show range animals require a greater 
amount of salt in the winter months when 
subsisting on dry feeds. I recall the time 
when it was stoutly maintained that domes- 
tic animals required no salt when on the 
open ranges, as they secured all necessary 
from the forage plants and natural licks. 
So completely has this been disproved, the 
proper distribution of a sufficient amount of 
salt is now insisted upon in range use. Salt 
is being put out for deer. 

A biologist claims it is not necessary to 
salt the elk as they secure the amount 
needed from the forage plants and natural 
licks, the latter being scattered quite plen- 
tifully over their ranges in and around 
Yellowstone Park. It has been proven that 
indigestible elements in the stomachs of cat- 
tle lessen the benefits derived from the di- 
gestible material. The amount of indi- 
gestible matter taken by the animals at 
these natural licks can have none other 
than injurious effects. How much better 
to make a supply of salt available. The elk 
are certainly worth it. 

We have been concerned lately over what 
range animals eat. An individual gave it as 
his opinion each different kind of animal 
eats different plants. This being the case, 
it was not necessary to make provision for 
wild animals in allotting domestic animals 
to the controlled open ranges. Well, our 
good friend, Joe Dixon, out in California, 
did not know so much about this, so he 
armed himself with a large flock of note- 
books, a pair of gum shoes and field glasses, 
with which he sneaked up on lady deer in 
Yosemite National Park. He saw one eat 
smooth blades of grass with obtuse tips, 
another scorned this kind and made a dis- 
play of her liking for blades with acute 
tips and tomentose surfaces. Another ate 


big leaves with glaucous surfaces upon the 


Elk Food 
By Smith Riley 


upper side, while another: preferred big 
leaves with glaucous surfaces on the under- 
side. 

After Joe had been romancing among 
these lady deer for some thrilling days, and 
had his flock of field books well filled, he 
sat down, and, finding one of his shoes dis- 
playing a large hole, he proceeded to com- 
pare his notes of plants eaten with what 
were on the range to be eaten. The result 
was a brief statement to the public that the 
deer of that region eat all-the plants eat- 
able, having elements suited to the making 
and support of flesh and bone. 


OWN in Texas, investigators became 

interested in much the same question, 
so they went out and followed range cows, 
sheep and goats around for three years to 
learn what they were doing in the small 
hours of the day, month and year. These 
gentlemen found the time occupied in the 
feeding activity of range live stock usually 
equals or exceeds that used in all other 
activities. 

It was found that grazing forms approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the total feeding of 
cattle and sheep, and one-third the feeding 
of goats. Four groups of plants are in- 
cluded in this category, of which one, the 
curly mesquite and buffalo group, supplies 
the total grazing from 50 per cent for the 
goats to 78 per cent for the cattle. 

Browsing forms approximately one- 
twelfth of the total feeding of cattle, one- 
tenth of the total feeding of sheep, and more 
than halt of the feeding of goats. Twenty- 
three groups of species are recognized 
separately as browsing activities, of which 
the live oak supplies more than one-half of 
the browse of cattle, sheep and goats. Other 
browse plants of major importance are the 
ill-scented sumac and the shin oak, 

When browse forms as high as a twelfth 
of the feeding of slow moving animals, 
such as the present highly bred range cat- 
tle, and more than half the feed of active 
animals like goats, where there is no snow 
to make the grasses difficult of access, one 
can understand why willows and other 
woody plants affording nutritious feed dis- 
appear from areas where there is an over- 


concentration of elk in a snowy country 
like Jackson Hole, Wyo. 

So far, there does not appear to be any- 
thing eatable not applicable to the wapiti 
diet list, from mushrooms to cranberries, 
with mosses and ferns rustled in cold 
weather to fill in the crevices. Vernon 
Bailey, who has a place in our hearts 
greater than the beavers and all the wild 
animals have in his, found the deer of 
Pennsylvania eating the mountain laurel 
which has proven deadly to domestic sheep. 
[ have no doubt that elk would probably 
grow fat upon it. Perhaps the big elk 
ranging the Pennsylvania mountains in by- 
gone days kept fit by eating kalmia now 
and then. 

We will do well to keep in mind the fact 
that the food requirements of elk are not 
much different from cattle and domestic 
sheep, also that much of the research work 
in animal husbandry is applicable in the 
proper care of our wild animals. 


Pass the McNary Bill! 
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Note: This cartoon was contributed by one 
of the countless readers who have written us 
urging that we continue to fight for a fifteen 
national duck bag limit. Thesolution is, PASS 
THE McNARY BILL! 
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Mexican Game Suffers from 
Nonresidents 


MEMBER of the American Game 

Protective Association residing in 
northern Mexico reports a very disgraceful 
condition regarding the excessive and un- 
lawful killing of game in that portion of 
Mexico adjacent to the United States. He 
reports that deer hunters are employed at 
monthly wages the year around and venison 
is smuggled out of Mexico for consumption 
in other countries. Antelope, wild turkey 
and smaller game have all suffered from 
this same destructive commercial hunting 
and bootlegging. The sale of game is pro- 
hibited in the markets of northern Mexico 
but this doesn’t prevent the traffic, he says. 
—American Game Protective Association. 


Violations in Old Mexico 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have been a 

reader of Ovutpoor Lire for many 
years, and I wish to take this opportunity 
to congratulate you for having published 
in your issue for December an article by 
Robert Frothingham, entitled, “Antelope 
in Old Mexico.” 

While this article is true in most re- 
spects, there are several things that Mr. 
Frothingham, not being familiar with, did 
not mention. 

I spent four years in mining and ram- 
bling around in Mexico, the greater part 
of which was spent in the northern states. 
During this time I took several hunting 
trips in various parts of the country. 

In justice to the Mexicans, both peons 
and Indians, I would say with regret that 
most of the hunting, illegal or otherwise, 
that is being done there is done by Ameri- 
cans who are taken down there by guides 
from this side of the border. In Mexico, 
as in all the Latin-American countries, 
there is plenty of petty grafting on the part 
of the local officials, but this does not or 
should not entitle guides from this country 
to abuse the laws the way they do. 

Unless conditions have changed con- 
siderably since I was down there last 
(1924), very little hunting is being done 
by the Mexicans themselves. There are 
several reasons for this: In most of 
Mexico there are only two classes of 
people, the very rich and the very poor. 
The latter are made up of what are known 
as the peons and various Indian tribes. The 
richer or better class of Mexicans do not 
believe in taking any exercise or engaging 
in anything that savors of manual labor, so 
do not take any interest whatever in hunt- 
ing or sports. The peons and Indians are 
usually working, so that they do not have 
the time to go on any extended hunting 


Young elk trying to hide, 





Washakie National Forest, 
Forest Service 





Band of elk wdateckad on Roaring Fork Ridge, Bridger National Pasent. 
. Forest Service 


trips. The laws forbid them to have any 
kind of firearms except those that are 
issued by the ranches which employ them 
for the purpose of killing predatory ani- 
mals. Since their employers do not issue 
any arms only when actually needed, and 
considering the fact that firearms are not 
allowed to be sold locally or if they were 
the peons and Indians would not have the 
necessary money to purchase them, it fol- 
lows that few of the peons or Indians have 
any guns for hunting if they wanted to. 
The truth of the matter is that few of the 
Mexicans outside of the army have any 
firearms and take very little interest in 
hunting; that most of the hunting is done 
by parties from this country who are taken 
down by guides from this country who 
have no regard for any laws that Mexico 
might have. I think that anyone who has 
ever lived very long in Mexico will testify 
to this statement. ARTHUR F. Hype. 
S. Dak. 


Wolves in Alaska 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—I read your 


magazine quite a bit and know you are 
interested in the wild life of Alaska. I am 
located in the winter at the Gakona Road 
House, which is some 80 miles from 
Chitina, Alaska. In the summer time I 
operate a bunch of mining property in the 
Chisna or Slate Creek Mining District, post 
office known as Dempsey. 
During the past two years I have noticed 
a big increase in predatory animals around 
the country, not only in and around the 
Slate Creek district, but around Gulkana 
and Gakona. Around the Slate Creek 
country we have quite a few caribou. I 
have seen on several occasions caribou come 


* 
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Wyoming. 
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right up to us, their tongues hanging out, 
being chased by wolves. I have also found 
carcasses of caribou which showed that the 
animals had been killed by either wolves 
or coyotes. On the hills the coyotes are 
driving the foxes out of their dens, and no 
doubt destroyed not only the old foxes but 
their young. With the sheep in the hills 
there is scarcely a lamb ever seen any 
more, the wolves and coyotes killing off all 
the young. If conditions keep on like they 
are at present, in two or three years we 
won't have any more game around our 
section. These statements of mine can be 
corroborated by several of the men who 
have worked for me during the past two 
or three years, also by several people who 
go into this section on fall hunts. 

I think the Government should step in 
and give us a hand at saving some of our 
wild life before it is too late. 

Alaska. ARNE SUNDT. 


Fish Refuges in Wisconsin 


By Duane H. Kipp 
RB THE establishment at the last meet 


ing of the conservation commission of 
121 fish refuges in twenty-seven counties 
of the state of Wisconsin, the commission 
has commenced the work of protecting fish 
by setting aside areas in which they are 
safe the same way game has been protected 
for many years. 

Although this idea is new in Wisconsin, 
it is not new in other states. New York, 
Pennsylvania, and other states in the east 
for several years have had fish refuges, 
which have materially bettered fishing con- 
ditions there. In the upper peninsula of 
Michigan there have been several refuges 


established. In one instance in. the upper 
peninsula, east of Watersmeet, one whole 
stream was closed to fishing for several 


years. People in the upper peninsula re- 
spected this order, and although the stream 
runs for several miles along the road thers 
have been very few violations of th 
order. 

The purpose of establishing fish refuges 
is to protect the spawning beds and home 
of infant fish. Establishing trout refuges 
does not affect fishing at all, as the onl 
parts of the streams which are closed are 
the very headwaters or the small tributary 
feeder streams into which big fish go onl 
at spawning time. 

The only way refuges can be established 
in lakes for pike, pickerel, bass, muskel- 
lunge, and other lake fish, is to designate 
a certain area which is known to be either 
a spawning bed or a lurking place for 
baby fish. Because spawning beds cannot 
be limited definitely by feet and inches, it 
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rect answers on page 71. 


mark. 


side of the head? 
leaves draw the sap from the roots? 


6. How do you ‘‘scull’’ a boat? 


11 Correct this 


larger? 


besides man? 





George W. 
Waterloo, 


Judge 
Wood © of 
Iowa, famous sports- 
man and boy counsel- 
lor, whose average on 
this series was 


food? 


Test Yourself 


On Your Knowledge of the Outdoor Life 


ARK your answers on a slip of paper and check against the cor- 
Give yourself 5 per cent for every 
question answered substantially right, and add result to find your 
Remember the mark you make this month and see if there 
is any improvement in the mark you get next month. 
} Questions this month by W. C. Whitt, California 
1. Are any fish so constructed that both eyes are on the same 


2. Name the young of ducks, geese, swans and turkeys. 
3. Do the roots of a tree force the sap to the leaves, or do the 


Are cottontails and jack rabbits hares or rabbits? 
5. To what undesirable fish is the goldfish closely related? 


7. What animal seldom lies down but 
| spends its entire life upon its feet? 
8. What is the shape of a snowflake? 
9. Are all owls night _Aunters? 
10. To what order do kingfishers belong? 
sentence 
Africa Martin Johnson photographed many 
lions, tigers and elephants.’’ 

12. Which of our two wild swans is the 


13° Judging from the size of the mother, 
Zuess within 5 pounds 
Alaskan brown cub at birth? 

14. Does the skunk have any enemies 


15. When crawling, how does a rattlesnake carry his rattles— 
with the edge to the ground or the flat side? 
16. What American animal, if near water, always washes its 


17. Do doe antelope have horns? 

18. Can frogs stay under water any length of time? 

19. What well-known American bird can not take wing from 
Jand but must seek water to enable it to do so? 

20. Do trout have scales? 





“While in 





R.G 


Parvin, Colo- 
rado Game and Fish 
Commissioner, whose 
average on this series 


. was 
the weight of an ie 


90 














is necessary to restrict fishing in an area 
large enough to be sure of including the 


spawning beds. Connecting streams be- 
tween lakes are very frequently favorite 


places for spawning, and though the en- 
tire stream probably is not used by the fish 
for spawning beds, still the beds are close 
enough together to make it imperative that 
the whole stream be closed if the beds are 
to receive ample protection. 


VEN after the spawning season is over 

it is necessary to have some fish 
refuges if natural propagation is to be 
given the correct protection. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of bass and other 
members of the sunfish family, according 
to B. O. Webster, superintendent of 
fisheries of the conservation commission. 
Mr. Webster says that most members of 
the sunfish family have the habit of stay- 
ing near the eggs on the spawning beds 
until the hatch, and then with the baby 
fish for some time, until the schools break 
up. 

The small fish stay with the parent fish 
in schools, sometimes from three to five 
weeks after the hatch, before they sepa- 
rate. After separation the schools of small 
fish of several different families congre- 
gate into one large school, and here they 
stay for as long sometimes as a month or 
two before they break up again into small 
schools of very few fish. 

“IT have seen schools of one or two- 
months old bass in Third Lake in Madison 
which extended for several hundred feet 
nlong the shore and sometimes were as 
much as a rod or two wide,” said Mr. 
Webster. ‘These fish move along the shore 
until the large school breaks up. 

“These schools of fish should be pro- 
tected and the establishment of fish refuges 
by the conservation commission this year 
is a very practical move in the protection 
of natural propagation. We should pay 
more attention to protecting natural propa- 
gation than we have if we are to get bet- 
ter results. This is particularly true in the 
case of bass and other members of the 
sunfish family, which cannot be artificially 
propagated as readily as other fish.” 


e 
corner 


Manly Harris Rises to De- 
fense of Twenty-Five 
Duck Limit 


Arguments of California Hero, Reprinted from 
The San Francisco Chronicle 

“....» Much attention has been directed 
to the number of ducks alleged taken in 
California during each hunting season, and 
while I feel that there have been exaggera- 
tions, yet, allowing that, an extensive num- 
ber do find their way into the hunters’ bags. 
[ maintain that this is of no consequence 
but, to the contrary, is very interesting and 
has a most desirable result, contributing in 
a most satisfactory manner to the pursuit 
of pleasure of the members of our com- 
monwealth, giving relief and pleasurable 
outlet and recreation and healthy accom- 
plishment to large numbers of our popula- 
tion. Diverting the attention of our youth 
away from less desirable pursuits and mak- 
ing of them better boys for our daughters 
to associate with... . 


“T have no hesitancy in voicing my honest 
conviction that the numbers of ducks killed 
each year are inconsequential and have 
practically no bearing on the supply at this 
NC. 4 


“....« After a very considerable investi- 
gation on the point of remaining breeding 
stock it developed that there are as many 
ducks after shooting season as before, and 
in some places indications show even a 
greater number. I am in possession of a 
letter from a surveyor who, at work with 
his transit compass, measured the speed of 
a flight of ducks, their width, depth and 
length, on Jan. 18, 1929, and by careful 
analysis of the density during that flight, 
one flock of ducks traveling northward over 
a dry area were 820,000 ducks passing that 
given point... . 


“IT am seriously interested in the moral 
aspect of sportsmanship and I wish to raise 
my voice for its continuity and growth. It 
is the one means upon which we can depend 
in this field, and anyone who so far forgets 
its value as to take a step that would in the 
leastwise pull down its moral effect makes 
a sad mistake. There is a growing feeling 
in sportsmanship that I have enjoyed, its 
effect is far-reaching and growing to be 
more so, hence I mean to continue to ad- 
vocate reasonable liberty and reasonable 
laws that we may remain rational in our 
public affairs and raise our voice against 
law evidence and law breaking. ... 

“It is appropriate and important that we 
call attention to the fact that I am a mem- 
ber of a duck club and feel that duck clubs 
are of the greatest benefit in this whole 
matter, and call your attention to the fact 





Mr. Harris, duck bag hero 


that duck clubs shoot but two days per 
week, six hours per day or twelve hours 
per week, allowing for holidays, three days 
per week or eighteen hours per week, hence, 
these clubs become public benefactors by 
maintaining a privately patroled, privately 
protected refuge for the remaining 150 
hours per week... . 

“It is our common duty to leave the limit 
as it came to us and hand it on to the com- 
ing generation with the supply undimin- 
ished, otherwise we are guilty of neg- 
| es as 


Editorial Note: The above are a few of the 
remarks contributed to The San Francisco 
Chronicle by Manly Harris, formerly a moving 
spirit of the now-defunct United Duck Hunters 
of California. Mr. Harris is now trying to 
organize the Wild Life Development League. 
Mr. Harris has religiously fought the fifteen 
duck bag limit reform, maintaining: (1) That 
gulls get most of the duck eggs in the North, 
therefore it doesn’t matter how many ducks 
we kill down here; (2) that drainage and lessened 
food supply are decreasing the ducks, there- 
fore the bag limit may as well be twenty-five a 
day as fifteen; (3) that there are many ways of 
breaking the bag limit laws without being de- 
tected, therefore the limit ought to be twenty- 
five; (4) that the wealthy duck clubs are public 
benefactors, since they feed the ducks before 
they kill them, therefore the limit should not 
be cut. Q. E. D. Other priceless arguments 
from Mr. Harris’ glib pen are quoted verbatim 
above, in our position of honor. All hail to 
Hero Harris, who has so nobly raised his voice 
in stalwart defense of ‘‘the moral aspect of 
sportsmanship!”’ 
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N ITSELF fish culture is an interesting 
study. To the layman it simply means 
the securing of eggs, their fertilization 

and protection, the development of the fry 
and, finally, their judicious distribution. 
To the man in charge of any branch of 
the hatchery, it is something more. Not 
only must he take care of the eggs or fry, 
but he must meet obstacles. cropping up 
daily in the seeding of various areas, each 
different in itself and demanding careful 
observation before the fry are released. 

For instance, out at Harrison Lake 
Hatchery, B. C., the salmon spawned along 
the shores of the lake during high water. 
The eggs hatched the following spring 
during low water, leaving the nests above 
the high-water mark. Sometimes, too, our 
friend, the pike, welcomes all the young 
fry into the fold in bass and trout waters. 
Even the old bass and trout make a Roman 
holiday of it when a new batch of fry 
arrive, so every young fish grows and de- 
velops solely by his ability to avoid the pit- 
falls set for him. 

Fish culture aims, like agriculture, at 
the largest annual crop, but the problems 
in the former are vastly different and more 
intricate. In a lake, according to Mr. 
Rodd, Superintendent of Fish Culture in 
the Department of Marine and Fisheries 
at Ottawa, Ontario, the productive area 
varies with the depth of the lake and in- 
cludes the bottom to a certain depth, for 
many organisms, which constitute fish 
food, live in or on the bottom soil. 

The agriculturist may supplement na- 
ture by fertilizers of various sorts, but 
corresponding facilities are not available 
to the aquacultur- 
ist. It is a curious 
thing, but no one 
can positively state 
why similar bodies 
ft water produce 
different quantities 
of fish. 

[t is a basic prin- 
ciple in the distri- 
bution of hatchery 
fry, that any par- 
ticular species of 
fish is usually 
found in the area 
that is best adapted 
to it, and where 
‘ood and protection 
ire most abundant. 
Che problem of the 
fish culturist, and it 
is a most difficult 
ne, is to establish 

balance between 
hshes and their 
‘ood supply, and to 
naintain jt with 
satisfactory fishing. 
in undisturbed na- 
ture there is an ap- 
proximate balance, 
subject to seasonal 
Variations, but 


Where there is an 


conducted hy 


From Fry to Fighters 
By L. T. Kellie 


A fish culturist in a salmon trap fer- 
tilizes a pan of eggs 


Salmon eggs are carefully scattered in the gravel box and covered with gravel 


box will be planted later in the bed of a stream 











distributed 
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interference, the balance is swayed in pro- 
portion to the amount of interference. 

Canada is as yet only on the borderland 
of water cultivation and, with its extensive 
water areas, any study that might be given 
the subject would no doubt be repaid in 
the same measure as has that given agri- 
culture. 


HEN in the matter of distribution, 

knowledge of the habits of the young 
fish governs the distribution. Trout and 
salmon fry take up more or less stationary 
positions and live on the minute organ- 
isms brought to them in the water, so that 
these fry are distributed in small numbers 
over a widespread area, where food is 
most abundant and enemies least numerous. 
Size, age, species, length of trip and 
weather conditions are considered in trans- 
porting fry. About 600 trout or salmon 
fry can be carried to the gallon with 
safety, varying according to the judgment 
of the official in charge. Then, the tem- 
peratures of the cans are brought to that 
of the lake or stream and the fish released, 
the richness of the water areas being an 
important factor also. 

A No. 1 stream usually has a gravelly 
bottom and is rich in tood, with some 
shade from alders and with an abundance 
of aquatic vegetation. The other grades 
range in proportion to their abilities to 
provide food and protection for the fry. 
Fry are distributed on a basis of from 250 
to 1,000 to 1 mile by 1 foot water area. 
Atlantic and Pacific salmon are like trout 
in the tributary streams for 
protection, the fish descending to larger 
waters as they in 
crease im size. 
Some provinces of 
the Dominion, havy- 
ing greater areas 
for the successful 
seeding of the 
various species of 
fish, receive a 
greater number of 
fry, Ontario usual- 
ly leading. The 
Maritime provinces 
were liberally sup- 
plied with trout as 
were Alberta and 
British Columbia, 
while efforts were 
made to increase 
the bass in Mani- 
toba and Saskat- 
chewan. 

The Canadian 
railways generous- 
ly furnish transpor- 
tation for ship- 
ments of fish eggs 


with their attend- 
ants. The _hatch- 
eries are strategi 

cally situated to 


keep down expense 
and to insure little 
loss of life among 
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Getting a start in life. 


the fry and so careful are the fish cul- 
turists that they even measure the eggs, 
taking no approximate amount for granted. 
culturists that they even measure the eggs, 
taking no approximate amount for granted. 

In fertilizing the Pacific salmon eggs, 
traps are set in the streams and the fish 
stripped and then liberated. As for the 
transfer of fry to the remote spawning 
grounds in British Columbia, it presented 
an obstacle which was finally overcome by 
placing the eggs in gravel boxes in the 
natural spawning grounds. The bottoms 
were later removed and the boxes banked 
with gravel. This gravel in turn was re- 
moved, leaving the eggs in a state closely 
approaching nature. In streams where it 
is necessary to feed the fry, a perforated 
cylinder filled with food is placed below 
a dam, so that in rotating, by the action 
of the water, the cylinder is slowly 
emptied, allowing the food to be evenly 
spread in the lower part of the stream. 

Canadians are quite alive to the fact 
that in the near future, their water areas 
will attract sportsmen from all parts of the 
continent as well as provide a plentiful 
supply of fresh fish for the market. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Rodd, who is very enthusi- 
astic about the possibilities of fish culture, 
from Fredericton, New Brunswick, through 
Quebec and Ontario to southern British 
Columbia, the work will be carried on to 
the ultimate satisfaction of everybody, in- 
cluding the trout, salmon and bass sharp- 
shooters from various parts of the United 
States 


Votes for Channel Bass 
“DITOR Outdoor Life:—If ever there 
is a straw vote taken through Ovrt- 
poor Lire on “What do you consider of 
most interest in your magazine?” the an- 
swers would no doubt be varied, but from 
this part of the country there would be a 
solid vote that would read, “Articles on 
Channel Bass or Redfish!” Each month all 
the sporting magazines are eagerly read 
by the lovers of that real’ sport, redfish- 
ing. Although we catch almost every kind 
of salt water game or edible fish in the 
Gulf of Mexico, if a real lover of sport 
stays long enough to try it all, he finally 
eliminates all else and forever after is 
satisfied with catching redfish alone on 
light and sporty tackle. 

After my own rather good luck along 
the Pacific coast, in Rogue River, Dia- 
mond Lake and the Jackson Hole coun- 
try, and over the South and the West, I 
have at last decided that my fishing days 
shall be confined to the Shell Banks along 
Padra Island in the Gulf of Mexico after 
the thrill of landing redfish, even though 
we do have to put some of the biggest 


of them back on account of being too 
large for the table. 
Another point. We eliminate the cost 


of boats, fishing guides and other things, 
and, instead of sitting and being rowed 
around while we troll for these fish, we 
go out alone, stand on the beach and cast 
with a light rod and reel and fight our 
battles maybe with only a shark or a tar- 
pon for the prize at last, after having 
caught a big redfish on the lure. For 
shark and big tarpon like the redfish the 
same as the angler, and even the rod and 
reel may be bested by some fellow with 
just a cane pole, though they are very 
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The development of the sockeye salmon from egg to fry 


risky as the big fellows mostly break them. 
I wish you birds would come and try real 
fishing. “Doc” Peace, at the left side of 
the picture, judged this to be an ordinary 
catch, but Lee Lynam, center, said his 
hands were too raw to go next day when 
Dr. Peace and Taylor Cage added enough 
to make 200 pounds, mostly donated to a 
church “fish fry.” 

The costs of these trips are little, even 
though you may not be energetic enough 
to catch your own bait (fresh shrimp). So, 
for permanent contentment, try the Gulf 
fishing once! L. B. HarpEn. 

Tex. 

Editor’s Note: Mr. Harden is not far wrong 
when he describes the thrills to be obtained 
when a big channel bass takes a plug or a live 
bait on light, fresh water, bass casting tackle. 
I have battled them until I thought at timesI 
would have to give up the sponge to the old 
redboy, and I know what he says is not 
exaggerated.—B. C. R. 


Remarkable Broadbill 
Catches in the Atlantic 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—This sum- 
mer, fishing off Montauk Point, my 
parties landed the first, second and third 
largest broadbill swordfish landed on the 
Atlantic coast, the big one being the larg- 
est ever caught on the Atlantic coast on 
rod and reel, weighing 430 pounds, and 
being a few inches under 13 feet in length. 
Four hours and twenty minutes it took 
to land him, and I guess I backed up 20 
miles. My fourth fish weighed only 164 
pounds, but gave me four out of the seven 
broadbill caught this past summer on this 
coast. 
I also landed an 80-pound Marlyn 
swordfish, and last but not least the larg- 
est tuna ever caught by rod or harpoon 








One of the remarkable catch of broadbill 
swordfish made in the Atlantic 


anywhere, this fish weighing 828 pounds 
and being 9 feet and 11 inches long. A\l- 
though harpooned, it took four hours to 


land. 
I have had plenty of thrills with 
big game fish, but I want to tell you noth- 


ing ever has come up to the hair-raising 
thrill that I got with these broadbill. 
They have what makes them the greatest 
of all our fighting fish, and that is a fight- 
ing heart that when the fish is through has 
stopped, and then only is he yours with- 
out question. Tom GIFForD. 
ae oe 


Esprit de Corps Among Fish 
BR prio Ali among fish” might well be 

used as the title of a rather pathetic 
story told by the men at the Veterans’ 
Home at Waupaca, Wis. They swear the 
story is true, and as such it must be 
classed among the best “fish stories” ever 
told. 

In an exhibition at the Veterans’ Home 
there were a number of German brown 
trout, and during the exhibition one big 
fellow in one of the tanks went blind. 
After the exhibition was over the fish in 
the tanks were liberated in one of the 
Waupaca lakes. All of the fish except 
this one blind fellow scooted for the middle 
of the lake, while he stayed near the shore, 
swimming about helplessly in circles. 

The men who planted the fish wondered 
what to do, and finally decided that the 
best thing would be to take the blind 
fish out with a net and kill him, rather 
than to let him stay in the lake alone to 
starve. Just as they had reached this 
decision, the school of fish returned to 
the spot, surrounded the blind one, and 
all swam away. To this day, nothing 
further has been seen of that blind fish. 


Rainbow or Small-Mouth— 
Which? 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—My _ experi- 

ences happened about twenty-eight 
years ago in the state of old Virginia, my 
home state, over the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, through Buffalo Gap, leading past 
Cow Pasture River, where there are nu- 
merous deep, blue holes that are a regular 
playground for the “fighters.” 

Just above the bridge that leads to the 
home of my aunt was one of the finest 
holes over which I have ever cast a line. 
I stopped the old “buckboard” and walked 
up the stream to a likely-looking pool, 
where the water was about 6 or 7 feet in 
depth. It was clear as the heavens in Cal- 
ifornia, and to my delight I saw four 
big rainbows lying close to the bottom 
lazily moving their fins. I darted back and 
got ready in a hurry, and, knowing that 
if they saw me I could not hope to meet 
with success, I went about 50 feet above 
and started “messing” around to cloud the 
water slightly, so that I could work down 
without being seen. I then crawled up the 
bank and slipped up on a sight that was 
good for the eyes. All four were close 
together, not over 6 inches apart. From 
a belly position I made my cast upstream 
a little, with the hook baited with two ex- 
tra lively red worms with the four ends 
dangling nicely. What a bait it made! I 
waited a short time only until the strike 
came. I forgot all about the others, and 
went to the head of the pool for my fun— 
and I had it too, a battle royal that even- 
tually resulted in a 2-pound beauty. I 
fished for more, but did not succeed in 
making any other catch. 

Yet I take off my hat to the small-mouth 
as being the gamest fish I have ever tackled 
(never hooked a musky), and here is why: 
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bay THE afternoon of the same day we | 


fished a pool downstream known as 
“blue-hole.” A fine riffle led into this pool, 
and the mountain was reflected so clearly 
in the pool it seemed to have sprung from 
thence. It was 30 feet wide and 100 feet 
long, and we used redhorse sucker min- 
nows for bait. I waded out and cast out 
about 15 feet of line and felt a rise. I let it 
run until it came to a halt, then anothér 
short run, and then a swift rush as the 
bass swallowed the minnow. I set the hook 
and the battle was on. Did he jump! [’ll 
say so, and how the line, taut and slack by 
turns, did sing. He headed for the blue- 
hole and I had to give line, for that devil 


had the strength of a two-year-old colt. | 
Then after a while, when I thought the | 


time was ripe, I side-stepped and gave the 
rod a strong side-arm motion and turned 
the bass. It worked for a while until he 
grew tired of coming my way, when out 
of the water the game old chap leaped, 
and with a shake that reminded me of the 
“shimmy” he came. right down that riffle. 
I had my hands full then, you can bet, but 
good luck and a lot of careful work, and 
I had the game old boy played down. 
Having sighted a flat rock that I could 
walk out on safely, I succeeded at last in 





Snake River (Idaho) rainbows caught 
by Carl Koto (left) and Jack Moss, at 
Upper Salmon Falls, about 18 miles 
from Buhl. Rainbows caught here are 
salmon-colored on the sides instead of 
red or pink. Photo by Harry McGuire 


getting the fish to the shore. It was the 
largest small-mouth bass I have ever 
known to be taken from the river for 
years. Honestly speaking, I think the 
small-mouth bass for fight and gameness 
has it so much on the trout that the bass 














Every Ashaway 


tory to you or 
money back. 



























Romer Grey and a 640-lb. 
mako shark, taken in New 

aland waters on an Asha- 
way Original Cuttyhunk Line. 
The many world’s record 
catches by his father, Zane 
Grey, made with these lines 
exclusively, prove strength 
and dependability far beyond 
hope of attainment with any- 
thing less than the Original. 
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Sea-Angling Line 
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WHEN you get to that long promised 
deep-sea angling trip, you ll not go out 

for a licking if you choose Ashaway Original 
Cuttyhunk Lines. 
Ashaway made the first Cuttyhunk fishing 
lines and was first to adopt the name. 
Remember this. If offered a Cuttyhunk 
line, refuse it unless the spool is labeled 
‘“‘Ashaway Original Cuttyhunk,’’ and marked 
with the Ashaway Swastika trade mark. 
Ashaway Fishing Lines are made in all sizes, 
for all fresh-water and salt-water sport fish- 
ing. They are sold by leading dealers 
around the entire world. If not supplied, 
please write to us. Catalog booklet ‘‘More 
Fish Stories” FREE. 

ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 


Quality Fishing Lines Ever Since 1824 
BOX 736 ASHAWAY, RHODE ISLAND 











NEXT ISSUE 


Further invaluable fishing tips in | 


Senator Hawes’ 


“How to Take Bass” fish-catchers for thirty years— 
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| | Catch More Fishin 1930 


Hildebrandt’s Hints tells you how 
—shows you the old favorites— 








and many new items. Hildebrandt 











should take the trout for a pupil and in- 


struct it how to do, for he has fies & 


more than “trouty” ever knew. My bass 
that I caught that day weighed 4% pounds. 
Ohio. M. C. Daaueanv RG. 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have read | 


with interest your article in the No- | 
vember issue, “Rainbow or Small-Mouth 
—Which?” I have heard the same ques- 
tion argued many times between fishermen 
of the west coast and the east, and I feel 
that conditions have a great deal to do in 
answering the question. In my comparison 
I speak only of fish caught in the same 
stream, Russian River, some 10 or 15 miles 
from here, and compare the ocean-run of 
rainbows or steelhead with the small- | 
mouth bass, using tackle almost the same 
tor both fish. 





Spinners spin so easy—good for all 








New Rubber Wiggle Worms 40c B> 
» Fastest running Prescott spinner 
made. Unequalled for resulta. 

Plain 25c: weedless 30c, 94% in. 

long. At your dealer’s or direct. 

Circular Free. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 
PRESCOTT — wis. 










game and pan fish. Send for your 
. HINTS—IT’S FREE. 


HILDEBRANDT 
111 High Street 
Logansport, Indiana 
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|] Strength, yardage and 
livery guars fmt me | 


cheapest, but we 
make the best. 


Silk tan L ~ al 


The best Black W. P. Silk line made. 


cata)ogue of lines for every purpose. 
We do not claim to make the 


Price per 100 Yds. 
$286 
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| **Experiences of a Gun Collector”’ 
| By Raymond W. Thorp 


who has spent a lifetime collecting 
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‘rite for our | Z I P - ¥* I P 
SHOOTER 

€ HOUSANDS of boys are made 

do claim to happy with this wonderful Zip- 

Zip shooter, scientifically and practic- 


elly made. If you like hunting and out- 
door sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter with 


( plenty of pep and 





force. If your dealer 
happens not to have 
them, order from us. 
Zip-Zip shooter 35c or 
three for $1.00; send 


a coin or money re ae ‘ 
order 
l AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Columbia, S.C. 
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I have caught small-mouth bass up to 7 
pounds and find that the steelheads ot 3 
pounds give a longer, finer and more ac- 
tive battle than any small-mouth of 5 
pounds. You must realize, however, that 
the water of our California coast streams 
must be considered warm water, and it 
may be that this might affect the natural 
fighting qualities of the bass, although the 
waters of Russian River are comparatively 
fast. 

On October 9, less than a week ago, I 
caught a 9-pound landlocked steelhead in 
the Gualala River. This fish did not give 
the battle that a 3-pound small-mouth 
would have given in the same pool, so I 
am more convinced than ever that condi- 
tions have everything to do with settling 
the question as to “which.” But give me 
that winter-run steelhead in Russian River, 
that river that is full of snags and swift 
water, where we get “cleaned” time and 
again! A. J. WItErs. 

Calif. 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 


HERE is an old saying that a rising 

stream is best for fishing, but this, I 
have found, does not apply to the user of 
the casting rod and the wooden plug or 
spoon hook. Muskrats feeding in the weed 
fringes along shores of lakes and rivers 
leave great quantities of root fibers, weed 
stems and other debris, and a 6-inch rise 
of the lake or stream will float all this 
trash out into the eddies where the fish 
are feeding, and prevent any skillful reel- 
ing of a wooden bait or spinner back across 
the pool. It might be all right for live 
bait, but it is no good for the artificial 
bait caster. 


Brook trout are not nearly as shy as 
we would sometimes make ourselves be- 
lieve. I have had them follow a No. 3 
copper spoon with a No. 1 size of bass 
hook, baited with worms up to within 6 
feet of where I stood in the stream, and 
keep nibbling at the bait until they were 
eventually hooked. I once upon a time 
thought brook trout a very dainty feeder, 
until I had an old bait fisherman on the 
Manistee River, Michigan, prove to me 
that they would rise to a No. 4 double 
Idaho copper spoon, with a bass hook at- 
tached and a gob of worms as bait. How 
about it—do you think they are any more 
shy than the bass? 


The “green bass” of many of the Ohio 
Valley rivers is oftentimes mistaken for a 
small-mouth by anglers who are supposed 
to understand the difference in species of 
our common game fish. It is surprising 
how few anglers actually do understand 
the characteristics of the different game 
fishes of our fresh waters. The line down 
the side of these green bass, alone, should 
mark this bass as heing a member of the 
big-mouth (Micropterus salmoides) family, 
if nothing else was evident. However, I 
will say this, in favor of the anglers of 
the Ohio Valley who insist the “line side” 
bass that are now prevailing in the rivers 
in this section are small-mouth fish—they 
do have many of the evidences of the true 
small-mouth. In the first place, their 
mouths are rather small compared to other 
big-mouth fish I have examined. They 
have the vivid, green-gold hue that con- 
fuses many as differing from the heavier 
coloring of so many big-mouth, and their 
shape is rather slender and neat. Some 
have the impression that these fish are a 
new species of bass, but they are not! 
They are simply the big-mouth bass in 
current water, with gravel and rock bot- 
toms to lend them new character. 
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Anglers Kinks 


Send in oa Kinks.’’ For each one pub- 
lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 
we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 


An Air-Fed Minnow Bucket 


AKE two tin cans and cut the tops off 

smoothly, then solder them together, 
making a long t tank just the height of the 
minnow bucket, and solder this to the side 
of the minnow bucket with two tin strips. 
Punch a hole in the end of the tank and 
solder a valve stem in it from an old inner 
tube. This can be sawed off at the lower 
end and ground down round to fit the hole 
in the end of the tank. Pump the tank 
up with the auto pump, and screw a hose 
from an old auto pump on the valve, and 


7h, 














insert the loose end of the hose into the 
minnow bucket. Loosen the valve core 
just a little to make it leak, or use an old 
one that already leaks a little, and you have 
an air-fed minnow bucket. This is more 
of a job to tell how to do it than to ac- 
tually make the bucket—A. A. Carroll, 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Fisherman’s Scales 


I AM going to show you how to make a 
pair of scales that will weigh as accur- 
ately as any bought scales which cost quite 
a bit. They are made from scraps that 
cost nothing, and I make them by using 
first of all an empty brass .410 gauge shell 
or similar tube with a closed end, then an- 
other tube that will work easily within this 
first one, and a small, strong steel spring 
that fits inside the small tube rather loosely. 
Fasten this spring to the closed end of the 
.410 gauge shell by knocking out the cap 
Oe 
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—s 410 GA. SHELL 


at solid end and running a small but strong 
wire through this hole and making a hook 


or ring at one end. Fasten the other end 
of spring to lower end of the smaller tube, 
and make another hook. Now, glue a piece 
of thin white paper around the inside tube 
to mark the poundage on, and take any ob- 
ject that weighs exactly 1 pound and sus- 
pend it from the scales. Make a long mark 
at lower edge of the .410 gauge shell case 
for the 1-pound scale, and for each added 
pound other similar marks until the desired 
number of pound marks are on the small 
tube. These generally run to 6 or 8- 
pound limits. Then take a caliper rule and 
mark the halves and quarter-pound marks 
accurately.— Raymond Knight. Ky. 











Anglers Letters 


it Only Pool on River 


Editor: I would like to get your opinion 
on what kind of plug and fly (also color) would 
be best to use on pike, pickerel and bass (large- 
mouth) in Lehigh River, near my home. This 
place I am about to describe is what we call 
“The Gut.” It is fed by spring water and this 
is the only place in the river where there are 
any fish, on account of the coal dirt coming 
down from the mines. The Gut water is nearly 
free of coal dirt and there is where the fish 
stay. The only thing they seem to take is 
live bait. The fish all run large, very few small 
ones being caught. The pickerel caught are 18 to 
24 inches long. Being a bait and fly caster, 
I would like to get them interested in some kind 
of lure.—F. L. S., Pa. 


Answer: I would recommend that you try 
a white body and red-head casting plug that 
works fairly deep under the surface, and if 
they do not take to this then try a perch- 
finish in wooden plug or a solid red pattern of 
wooden plug. I would also try a tandem spin- 
ner in this pool, working it rather deep with 
a medium heavy sinker attached. This spinner 
I would not have too large, but get the 
ordinary bass size of tandem, which is about 
4 inches long over all. I would prefer a tan- 
dem spinner with treble hooks covered with a 
feather fly of red and white and guinea-fowl 
feathers and with nickeled blades painted red 
and white on under side with luminous paint. 
This is the best lure I have ever found for 
these types of pools. It will interest bass as 
well as pike and pickerel, Here you have three 
good types of bait, and remember, along with this, 
that in artificial bait using, it is not all pulling 
in the fish. Many times for a number of good 
reasons fish will refuse the very finest of lures 
that are properly worked and all that. Some. 
thing is wrong. Weather or water or appetite, 
I presume. Then will come a time when they 
will fight to get to the angler’s offering. So 
learn to work your baits most effectively and 
above all things learn to know where the fish 
are lurking in this pool. Then place the lures 
at those places, and strive to learn how to 
get them there just as natural as possible with 
all the wiggle and dart of the real thing. That’s 
the whole’ secret of bait casting, making Mr. Fish 
think the lure is something that it is not! It 
would not be a bad idea for you to get one of 
the Outpoor Lire handbooks on this phase of 
the sport. The book, “Bait Casting,” would 
probably be of worth to you. Try my advice 
on this gang of water ruffians that you have 
there in that pool, and learn to drop the bait to 
them just right—and see if you do not get some 
prize winners out of the pool!—B. C. R. 


Big Trolling Reels 


Editor Angling Department: I expect to get 
a big trolling reel and have about decided to get 
the one pictured on the catalog page I sent you 
with this letter. Do you think that this reel will 
be good for trolling for muskellunge?—R. S..,, 
Kan. 


Answer: Yes, the reel would make a fine 
trolling reel. But it will not fit the reel seat of 
your rod. It is a salt-water type and the reel 
plate is too broad for a common fresh-water 
trolling rod, since most fresh-water trolling rods 
are built to accommodate the ordinary casting 
reel. To use this reel you would need to get a 
light salt-water rod. There are several rather 
large reels now made to fit fresh-water rod reel 
seats and we are “wis you the names of the 
manufacturers.—S. R. J. 


A Different Striper 


Editor Angling Department: I was reading 
an article about striped bass fishing in Wisconsin, 
the other day, and have been wondering how it 
happens that they have this fish up there. It is 
my understanding that striped bass are salt-water 
fish. Is it possible that they have been planted 
in these lakes, or was the writer wrong in calling 
the fish striped bass? —T. R. L., Pa. 


Answer: You are right once, but wrong twice. 
The striped bass is a salt-water fish, to be sure, 
but the fish in question was undoubtedly the 
silver bass, or silver striped bass, a fresh-water 
fish quite well known in this territory. It would 
be impossible to plant salt-water fish in fresh 
water. The fish mentioned in the article is a 
much smaller fish than the striped bass of the 
coast, but is locally called a striper—S. R. J. 
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HIS time of year, when the water 1s 

frozen over in a large part of the in- 

land waterways of the country on 
which outboard boats are used, much of the 
activity of the boatsmen is turned to the 
construction of boats for next season. Fac- 
tories are not the only places where out- 
board boats are built—cellars, attics and 
garages come in for a large share of it— 
all the way from the building of a simple 
duck boat for hunting, or a flat-bottom boat 
for fishing, to the construction of large 
runabouts for the most powerful outboard 


motors, capable of carrying six or seven 
persons or more. 

These amateur boat builders can be 
roughly divided into two classes—those 
who will buy or obtain in some fashion 
plans and_ those 
who will build 


their boats with- 
out standard plans. 
Undoubtedly, duck 


boats, flat-bottom 
boats, and other 
similar craft can 
often be success- 
fully built by ama- 
teurs without 
plans, providing 


the builder is not 
only a good enough 
workman to con- 
struct a neat, non- 
leaking boat, but 
also: fianriitar 
enough with the 
actions of the type 
of boat he builds 
to be able to sup- 
ply the gaps in de- 
sign. Unfortunate- 

however, amateur boat builders do by 
110 means restrict themselves to the simplest 
type of boat when they wish to construct 
one without plans or with their own 
plans. A favorite type is the outboard 
hydroplane—to be used for racing. The 
bottom usually contains some “original” 
features—original in that the hundreds 
of others who have tried the same type 
of bottom before discovered it wouldn’t 
work and therefore did not advertise 
the result. In order to design and build 
a racing boat that is anywhere near success- 
ful, one must not only be a good builder, 
but must be thoroughly familiar with the 
action of outboard hydroplanes. The only 
way I know to get this knowledge is to 
get out and race—do lots of it on dif- 
ferent kinds of water and with different 
types of hulls and _ different motors. 
l‘urthermore, a knowledge of the de- 
sign of the varying successful kinds of out- 
board racing boats is almost a necessity. 
Only a very few persons are therefore 
qualified to design and build outboard rac- 
ing boats—and nearly all of the hundreds 
of amateurs who will be building the “fast- 
est thing there is’—their own brain-childs 
—in their garages and cellars this winter 
are destined to be disappointed when the 
e breaks next spring. 


How a V-bottom runabout should ride. 
change in the bottom of such a boat might change entirely the way it rides. 








Amateur Boat Building 
By Willard Crandall 


There are complete building plans and 
specifications available on numerous types 
of outboard boats. A large portion of these 
are made up of plans for racing hydro- 
planes. Most of them are out of date ; in fact 
plans are not available for the hydroplanes 
that are generally admitted to be the fastest. 


NSTRUCTION of a 

especially one that is to be 
sents quite a different problem from 
the construction of any other outboard 
boat. Very slight variations in the 
bottom are likely to make the difference 
between the boat riding smoothly or 
bouncing, or to make a difference of many 
miles per hour in speed. Because of 
the intricacy involved, the most detailed of 


hydroplane, 
raced, pre- 





a factory model 


plans carefully followed will not necessarily 
result in a boat that will resemble the boat 
from which the design was taken, so far 
as actions in the water are concerned. Only 
a person familar with the outboard hydro- 
plane can get the best out of a design, and 
even he is often unaccountably at fault. I 
know of one case of an internationally 
known racer who very carefully took the 
measurements of a comparatively simple 
outboard racer of proven speed—in fact one 
of the simplest racing designs I know of— 
and from them built a boat he expected 
would be exactly similar. When the boat 
was finished it proved to be uncontrollable 
with a Class B motor. 

Because of the scarcity of good plans, 
then, and the fact that, even with plans, 
varying kinds of peculiar skill are neces- 
sary, it does not appear that at the present 
time it is advisable for amateurs to attempt 
the construction of racing boats. The fad 
for building racing boats is fast disappear- 
ing as well-built, inexpensive factory boats 
are coming on the market, the same as 


home-built radios are being replaced by 
factory-built ones. 

There is a place for the home-constructed 
it is for persons primarily in- 
racing. 

solely 


racing boat; 
terested in designing rather than 
A person who builds a hydroplane 


conducted hy 
~~ Willard Crandall 


Amateurs often forget that a very slight 







for the purpose oi finding out some inior- 
mation when he builds his next experi- 
mental boat presents another field. There 
i lot of research work to be done yet 
in perfecting the bottoms of outboard rac- 
ing boats. 

The construction of a runabout by am- 
ateurs, while it presents a considerably 
greater problem than the construction of 
rowboats or duck boats, does not present 


the prohibitive features offered by racing 
boats. Here again, however, unless the 


prospective builder expects to get the most 
of his pleasure out of the building, I 
would advise playing safe with the purchase 
of the boat rather than its construction. 
The modern outboard runabout is designed 
to suit the modern powerful motors, and is 
a far cry from the 
old type rowboat, 
with stern squared 
to accommodate 
the motor. Again 
tested plans are 
recommended, as it 
takes a_ carefully 
designed bottom to 
ride over the water 
instead of pushing 
into it, raising the 
bow of the craft 
high in the air. The 
V-bottom type is 
generally more 
easily constructed 
than the hydro 
plane type, and 
often very good 
jobs can be turned 
out by amateurs 
when plans are 
closely followed. 

the last ounce of speed is not required slight 
changes or mistakes in the bottom will 
often not affect the value of the boat as a 


This is 


runabout. 

While plans for runabouts—plans for 
boats to fit the newest motors—are rather 
scarce, many excellent runabout models 


have been brought out by outboard boat 
manufacturers this year, which is one 
reason [| advised earlier in the article 
to “play safe” by buying rather than 
building. 

The construction of a runabout reall 
requires some previous experience in actual 
boat building. For the amateur who wishes 
to build his first boat, I would suggest a 
simple boat like the duck boat, for which 
specifications are given in this department 
this month. 


1930 Racing Rules 


HE principal changes in the racing 
rules for 1930 are as follows: 
Division 1 shall be restricted to drivers 


having started in less than fifteen heats 
or races. 

Division 3 shall consist of: 

(1) Anyone competing for a cash prize 


since January 1. 
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The Best that skill and experience can 

produce—at real money-saving prices. 

Pe Prompt shipment fromfactories to you. 
t 












Acomple #te line of real fast, safe and sea-worthy 
boats for family use. Also fastest racing models. 


Rowboats, 


sytealad Lj iad Lee SL 
Rt 


$48.00 
and up 
Improved models. Safe and seaworthy. Strong and 
Easy to row and handle with oars. 


durable. 
Canoes 
$50.00 
and up 
Three models and four lengths to choose from. In- 
cluding non-sinkable sponson canoes. 


McterBoats : 












20 ft. long; meee 30 to 35 miles an hour. 

CATALOG FREE— SAVE MONEY— ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boutyou are interested in (34) 

—> TWO LARGE FACTORIES << 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 





218 Ann St. Write to 118 Elm St. 
PESHTICO CORTLAND 
wisconsin GttherPlace/ mew YORK 



















National Sportsman 


is a 68-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed fuli of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, rifles, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, best places 
to get fish and game, etc. 
Biggest value ever offered in 
a@ sporting magazine. 


AND HERE’S THE FAMOUS 
Remington Sportsman’s Knife 


with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
requirements of skinning and 
cleaning fish, game birds and_fur-bearing animals. 
Blades are of superior quality steel with strong, durable, keen- 
cutting edges. The points are shaped _just TAL for a FER. 
clean job of slitting and skinning. § CIA L OFF ER. 
We wil! send you National Sportsman fanny for a whole 
year, 12 big issues, and this ae Sportsman’s Knife. 


The Name ‘‘Remington’’ on Both for 


blade is your guarantee of Ss . ! 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order today 
to NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 277 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


























Toss onto shoulder. Carry on run- 


ning board. Transport enormous 
loads. Strong, yet very light. 
Won’t snag, tear or teak. Thou- 


sands have seen 10 to 20 years hard 
service. Great with outboard mo- 
tors. In government use here and 
abroad. Boat builders since 1890. 
Many models. Satisfaction or money 
back. Write today for latest litera- 
ture and New Low Prices. 


ACME BOAT Co. 
5 Beck St. Miamisburg, Ohio 












ey YOUR TROPHIES 


7 io COWNIE- 


The old, reliable tanner and taxidermist, as 
thousands of sportsmen and hunters have 
done for a quarter of acentury. Fine fur 
rugs and mountings of big game a specialty. 
Prices unusually low. All work guaranteed. 
rite for complete facts and catalog. 

7 1E TANNING COMPANY 

Des Moines, lowa 
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(2) Anyone paid for racing. 
(3) Anyone receiving expense money 
from a Division 3 owner or driver. 


(4) Anyone employed by boat or motor 
company since January 1 (1930). 

(5) Anyone connected with the manu- 
facture of boats or motors. 

a Anyone connected with the sale 

f boats, motors or accessories. 

"O) Anyone receiving boats or motors 


as gifts from a Division 3 owner or driver. 

(8) Anyone who receives any compen- 
sation in any form for publicity or adver- 
tising on any boat or motor. 

Any member of the national racing com- 
mission has the power to classify any par- 
ticular person in Division 3 if he sees fit. 

Divisions 1, 2 and 3 boats and motors 
must race only in their own class. Any 
hull or motor once competing in a class 
higher than that in which it started must 
thereafter race in a higher class. 

Hulls for Class A must weigh at least 
100 pounds; for Classes B and C, 150; for 
D and E, 190. Builders must stamp per- 
manently on the transom of the hull its 
total weight, same hull having been 
weighed in a dry condition with all fixed 
hardware attached; this does not include 
paddle, fire extinguishers, etc. 

Competition records will be awarded for 
5-mile distances only in Division 1, and 
for 5 and 10 miles only in Division 2. 
Mile trial records will be awarded over 
statute miles only. Courses must be 
either 1 or 2%4 miles in length. 

The above is merely a summary of the 
changes in the rules, and is not the actual 
wording of the rules, which will be re- 
leased effective Jan. 1, 1930. 


What Is a World’s Record 
and a Nautical Mile? 


HERE has been a good deal of con- 
fusion lately over the difference be- 


| tween American and world’s outboard rec- 


ords 


Folding Boats 


ords. World’s records can be obtained only 
when a sanction is obtained from a world- 
wide organization; as it happens, this body 


is the International Yachting Union of 
Belgium. American records can be ob- 
tained, similarly, only when the event is 


sanctioned by a national organization. An 
American record may or may not be the 


fastest ever made anywhere, but it is not a 
world’s record when it is not accepted by 
outside 
made only 
Belgium Yachting 


America. World’s rec- 
under the stricter 
Union. 


countries 
can be 
rules of the 


The nautical mile is the only water meas- 
urement recognized the world over—every 
country has their own length for their 
own “statute” mile—so all world’s records 
are made over that distance. It is 800 feet 
longer than an American statute mile. 


New Records at Boston 


HREE new American records were es- 

tablished at the Boston, Mass., races on 
October 5. All of these records were es- 
tablished over distances for which no 
records had previously existed for that 
particular class, so that the winners of the 
races could not help setting new records, no 
matter what speed they went at. One of 
the records particularly, however, shows 
good speed for a competition record. 

Class E, Division 2, Miss Mystery, driven 
by L. F. Davids, 40.36 miles an hour, 10 
miles. 

Class E, Division 1, 
driven by Colonel Tooey, 
hour, 5 miles. 

Class A, Division 1, 
driven by James Sullivan, 
hour, 5 miles. 


Thorobred Baby, 
34.82 miles an 


Strange Interlude 
23.29 miles an 





Secrets of Famous Racers 


Beginning next month, there will 
appear in this department a series 
of articles by famous race drivers, 
appearing only in Outdoor Life. 
The first of these will be by 


BILL LYON 


internationally known race driver, 
who, although young in years, is 
old in outboard experience, as his 
racing record testifies. 











International Outboard 
Classes 


LTHOUGH international outboard rac- 
ing classes are lettered the same as 
ours—A, B, C and D—they do not include 
exactly the same size motors, which 3s one 
reason why American outboard records 
are not recognized outside of the United 
States. Class D, for example, is approxi- 
mately 60 cubic inches piston displacement 
instead of the American classification of 
40. Inasmuch as other countries do not 
use the inch in measuring, the exact limits 
of the classes figure out to fractions when 
computed in cubic inches 
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LINDBERGH'S BOAT 


The honeymoon cruiser in which Lindy and Ann eluded newspaper sleuths after 
their marriage 
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BoatingKinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


Do Away With the Funnel 


LEXIBLE tubing attached to a gas can 

will do away with the necessity of having 
a funnel, besides making a much more con- 
venient way of filling the tank. If this is 
done, it will save the trouble often caused 
by losing or misplacing the funnel. 


IN 





GAS 











waa 
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Punch a hole or holes in the top of your 
ordinary gas can and solder the tubing on 
as shown in the illustration —Albert Sieb- 
ers, Wis. 

Trip Map 

HEN you go down the river in a 

boat, outboard, canoe, or what not, 
be sure to draw a map of the trip. It will 
be quite interesting to do, and will be good 
to look at for years and years to come. 
Secure a long-page notebook, start at the 
top of the page and draw a line down 
through the center of it, which will repre- 
sent the river. On each side make notes of 
points of interest, such as camp sites, towns, 
big trees, etc. If you do this and take some 
good pictures of the scenery, you will never 
forget your trip down the river.—Fred 
Cornelius, Tex. 


Ice Tongs for Lost Motors 


ERE is a new way I have to add to the 

many suggested for recovering lost 
motors. Instead of diving for it, or looking 
for it with an airplane, as was mentioned 
in a recent issue of Ourpoor LiFe, go after 
it with ice tongs! Attach two ropes to one 
handle of the tongs, shown in the 
diagram, and slip one of the ropes through 
the other handle. In this 
way you have control of 
both handles. The rope ‘ROPE 
that is merely fastened to A 


as 


ROPE 
8 


one of the handles will 
serve as a guide; the 
other rope, which is 


slipped through the other 
handle as well, will close 


the tongs when pulled 
upon. Get the tongs in 





the best position on the 

motor possible before 

pulling on both ropes. 
This is not offered as 


an infallible method of 
recovering a motor, but 
one that is well worth 


rying because it_involves 
little or not expense and no complicated 
apparatus.—S. L. Nomich, Ohio. 


“Jpe Outboard 
Service Station 
aul. eS ee a 


general interest to our readers will be pub- 
lished. 


Boat for Both Rowing and Outboarding 


Editor:—I have a cypress boat, 14 
weight about 175 pounds, on which I 
B motor, weighing about 70 pounds. 
have any deck. Please advise, if 
should turn over, would it float the 
would the stern go out, leaving the bow 
the water? This boat is 44 inches wide at 
bottom, all the way to where it 
pointed bow; sides are straight up at and 
flare to 52 amidships. Bottom is perfectly flat, 
except curves up slightly at bow. Please advise 
what changes I could make in a new boat similar 
to make it handle better with and 
advise what advantages would be obtained by 
making the bottom slightly “V” at stern, gradu- 
ally increasing all the way to the bow.—R. H., 
Hardinsburg, Ky. 


feet long, 
use a Class 
Boat does 
the boat 
motor or 
out of 
the 
for 


not 


curves in 
stern 


also 


oars, 


Answer:—lIt seems probable that if your boat 


turned over it would float bow up. 
Any changes, 


such as putting in a V-bottom, as 


you suggest, would likely improve the boat for 
use with a motor, but make it still harder to 
handle with oars. A flat-bottom boat is usually one 
of the easiest to handle with oars, and from what 
description you give me of your boat I do not 
see how it could be made to handle any easier 
with oars and still be at all suitable for a motor. 


—W. S.C 
Auxiliary Gas Tank 


Editor:—I would like to ask advice on a 


your 
matter. I have a new Johnson 16 and a Ken- 
nebec boat. I want to install an auxiliary gasoline 
tank. I plan to install it under the second (mid- 


dle) seat because in the bow I want to store my 
equipment. What I would like to know is how I 
would get the gas into the motor. My plan was 
to connect the tank of the motor through its 
regular spout with a flexible metal hose, leaving 
enough slack so the motor could turn. I then 
planned to have a small pump on the side of the 
auxiliary tank to pump the gas into the motor 
tank whenever Would this be all 
right? I saw in your July issue a plan to pump 
air into the tank, thus forcing gas in. Which 
would be best? Is my location for the tank all 
right and how large would you make the tank? 
I plan to take a fishing trip through the Rangeley 


necessary. 


Lakes so I would need quite a large supply of 
gas.—E. C. R., Pottstown, Pa. 
Answer:—Under the middle seat should be a 


tank. Make it a 
under the 
and still not 


good place for your auxiliary 
that will just fit 
which ought to give a good capacity 
be in the way. An autopulse or similarly elec 
trically operated pump would be better than the 
other method you mention but on the other hand 
would be more expensive. Be careful to 
get the flexible tubing installed just right, as it 
is quite easy to place it so it would interfere 
with the operator or motor.—Editor. 


size snugly seat, 


very 


Knock-down Boats 


Editor:—I am anxious to acquire a small out- 
board motor craft—-a step plane, or something of 
the light weight, fast type of boats. I 
to purchase one ready built. I would 
know if there are any companies that 
and ready-cut lumber for boats to be 
the user and also if these boats, 
ready-cut lumber by a novice, are 
practical if the plans are completely 
E. H., Jr., Versailles, Pa. 


Answer:—I am 
concern that 


am unable 


sell plans 
put together 

made from 
reliable and 
followed.— 


by 


the name ot 


sending : 
of knoc k- vie n 


makes a_ specialty 


you 


outboard hydroplanes. I hesitate to advise the 
+ 1 ~ , I< say 
purchase of boats knocked-down this way. I 
rather think your chances are evenly divided be- 
tween success and failure. It is amazing the 


number of complaints the firm I have referred you 


to receives on this score. I rather incline to 
the opinion that an outboard hydroplane is best 
constructed only by an experienced hydroplane 
builder, although undoubtedly there are many 


novices that make a success of their efforts when 
they carefully follow the plans. If pur- 
chase a knock-down boat, be particularly care- 
ful to follow directions regarding screws, as 
these directions are very important and perhaps 
the most often followed carelessly.—Editor. 
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. The Biggest 


Wales on the 
Market 


If you want a highly 
efficient engine that 
smoothly throttles 
down to slow revolu- 
tions for commercial 
work, get the facts on 
the Kermath 2 cylin- 
der and 4 cylinder 
models. : 


| Designed to get the 
utmost out of every 
gallon of gasoline 


and oil. 
under all 

Thousands 

stant use. 


Dependable 
conditions. 
in con- 


Kermath larger mod- 


| 

els enjoy the same 
reputation for high 
efficiency and unvary- 

ing economy. Built 
to outlast your boat. 


Real workers. Write 
for complete catalog. 
Kermath 
Manufacturing 
Company 


5891 Commonwealth Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W. 


























Toronto, Ontario 


4 to 200 
H. P. $295 to 


$2300 





‘The GREEN 1} BAY 
HUNTING BOAT 


The strong, rugged Green Bay 
Boat is the ideal hunting 
craft. Sturdily 


con= Made of 
structed throughout— white ce 
good for many years dar and oak 
of hard service in draws little 
any weather, water; flat bot 
Only highest tom: 18 to 2 


quality inches wide. Painted 
teria 


used, 


ma- 
ls : natural dead gras 

color for protectic nD 
Made in 7 sizes. We als« 

make other models of hunting 
boats—write for information. 


DAN KIDNEY & SONS, Inc. 


Dept. B, West Depere, Wis. 


Von Lengerke } J Antoine, 
CHICAGO : 33'S. Wabash A 


MIRAK Ey $15French Pocket 
IHOCULA Prism Binocular 


gBINOCULAR 








6-power, 10 oz. weight, 110 yds 
field. We also carry complete 
of Mirakels, including the new &x 
10 oz., central wheel and right eye- 
cap (universal,) focus. Write for 
8 power price list of used and new glasses; 
$35, Used $25 satisfaction guaranteed. 
J. ALDEN LORING Box 82 Owego, N. Y. 
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HE Plains Indians made almost im- 

penetrable shields against arrows used 

in warfare from rawhide which they 
called “parfleche,” meaning “arrow fend- 
er.” The uses of parfleche extended to the 
making of other items of warfare and 
homecraft. Their trunks, made of this 
material, would withstand any amount of 
hard usage, and the use of parfleche finds 
many adaptations today when something 
which must stand a great amount of wear 
is necessary, and where the enthusiast does 
not want to go to the trouble of tanning 
skins and making leather. In fact, leather 
is inferior in strength. The alkali of the 
tanning solution weakens the fibers and 
it becomes slippery and draws damp, and 
so rots easily. To render rawhide or par- 
fleche free from the deteriorating in- 
fluences of damp, it should be treated 
abundantly with neat’s-foot oil or the sur- 
face should be well paraffined. The paraffin 
is melted and spread in the rawhide, which 
has been set in the sun until hot. 

The Indians used buffalo hides from 
which they removed the hair after soaking 
well in water; then they cut the hides in 
the desired shapes and stretched them over 
wooden forms to dry. The drying was 
often aided by filling with hot sand, and 
then they were oiled or greased. The 














Rawhide mitten 
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Rawhide Handicraft 
By Claude P. Fordyce 


articles retained their shape and were al- 
most as hard as iron. Nowadays cow- 
hides are generally procurable. They are 
treated to remove the hair, and then 
formed into objects of handy use around 
camp or ranch. Or you can get whang 
leather from the harness man. 

The method of making laces with a jack- 
knife stuck into a pine board and the 
leather drawn into the blade is shown in 
Fig. 1. These laces should be uniform in 
size and they are really preferable to any 
other type of holding edges together, far 
superior to sewing with sinew or thread. 
The method is shown in Fig. 2. Punch 
slits with a narrow-bladed chisel or knife 
blade and force the rawhide lace through. 
Splicing laces may be done after the 
method shown in Figs. 3 and 4. The laces 
and sheets of parfleche are easily worked 
when wet, then they are to be dried over 
a wooden form, and when dry and firm 
treated to grease, oil or paraffin wax. 

In making mittens, Fig. 5, one should 
place the hand with fingers together on a 
piece of paper or cardboard, and draw an 
outline, allowing %4 to 3% of an inch extra 
all around. Round out the edges with a 
pencil so that they are symmetrical, “A,” 
“A”: square the wrist ends, “B,” “C,” 
“D,” and make the thumb pieces, Fig. 6. 
Two pieces of rawhide are shaped for each 
thumb as shown at “F,” “G,” and “H.” 
The point “H” should fit into the crotch 
at the base of the thumb, and the point 
“F” at the base at the back of the thumb. 
Sew the two pieces together, leaving the 
line “F” to “H” open. This will form an 
oval when spread open and is to be sewn 
to the oval opening cut at “E,” placing 
the point “H” at “K,” and the point “F” 
at “L.” A soft cloth wrist cover can be 
sewn along the line “B”-“D.” Now fold 
at the line “C’-“C,” Fig. 5, and sew the 
line “BAC” to “DAC.” Make the mitten 
large enough so that in cold weather you 
can first put on a pair of woolen mittens 
or worsted gloves, and then the rawhide 
mittens over them. Fill the mittens with 
heated sand and leave until dry, then oil 
with neat’s-foot oil, which makes the hide 
pliable. 


HE knife sheath, Fig. 7, must be plenty 

long so as to nearly cover the knife 
blade and handle, otherwise the article will 
slip out too easily. Cut your diagram “A,” 
make a slit at “H” for a belt loop, bring 
the corners “D” and “E” together by fold- 
ing along the line “X”-“F,” and stitch or 
lace around from “F” to “D”-“E”; dry 
over a stick which you have whittled to the 
shape and size of your sheath knife, and 
it is ready to use. 

The ax sheath should be in every camp 
kit. The careful woodsman prides him- 
self in keeping a keen edge on his ax, 
and the sheath guarantees this. It also 
protects the user from accidental cutting, 
and the outfit from becoming abraded or 
slashed in handling. The sheath is made 
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Fig. 8. Ax sheath Gq 


roomy enough so that the ax will not be 
hard to remove for use. Measure the ax 
head on rough paper, marking the position 
of the handle at “C.” Place the diagram 
on a piece of rawhide and cut it out ac- 
cording to the plan in Fig. 8. Allow an 
inch extra all around and provide extra 
for the flap “E,” “H,” “F.” In the middle 
of the back piece, two parallel cuts, “K”- 
“K,” are made, in length to correspond to 
the width of your belt and % inch wide. 
By inserting a stick through these slits 
while the sheath is drying, there will be 
left sufficient room for the belt to slip 
through. 

Fold along the line “A” .to “B,” bring- 
ing the corners “E” to “D” and “G” to 
i ig sew the edge wae! ea) ead to “A’ =D” 
and “B’-"G’ to “B -F.” Later. this 
line is to be softened with neat’s-foot oil. A 
snap button half may be put on the point 
of the flap at “H” and the other half on 
the outside of the cover at “M.” A strap 
and buckle or an overshoe buckle works 
as well as a button snap. Should you de- 
sire to use a sling strap with adjusting 
buckle instead of a belt loop, attach a 
strap to the blade and helve ends of the 
sheath at “E” and “F.” Dry the sheath 
over a wooden form, the shape of the ax 
head and slightly larger. 

The rawhide bucket, Fig. 10, is easily 
made after the diagram shown in Fig. 9. 
The bottom circular piece of rawhide is 
attached to the corner of the bucket side 
at “A,” and double sewing is continued 

















Fig. 7. Knife sheath 
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Bucket 


Fig. 9. 


around the circle along “C” to “M,” then 
the edge “M”-“D” is sewn to the edge 
“A”-“F.” To the top we add a canvas 
top piece with a string at “R” to tie it 
firmly, so as to prevent water splashing 
out. Affix a rawhide handle to the bucket, 


fill with dry sand, and let stand until dry. | 


Waterproof it with wax, pouring melted 
beeswax along all seams, and you will have 
a real bucket which will hold water. 


"THE alforja or pannier for carrying 
camp stuff on one side of the pack 
saddle on pack horse trips in the mountains, 
or as an ideal, indestructible camp trunk, 
Fig. 11, is best made of rawhide, for this 
pack carrier is subjected to harder knocks 
than most any other type of camp equip- 
ment. A desirable size is a length of 22 
inches, height 17 inches, and width 7 inches. 
This size will hold two sacks of flour. It 
should have a heavy 3-inch strap attached 
to either end and long enough to loop over 
the horns of the pack saddle. Soak the 
rawhide (the hair may be left on), lay 
out on the floor and cut according to the 
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: BASS 
| MOCCASINS 


; ‘=~ They're so soft ~ so flexible ~and so easy 
_—~. on your feet that you don’t mind putting 
Av them on when you craw] out at daybreak. 
<i You know, no matter how tough the 
a day’s trail may be, that your feet are 
~ going to be comfortable. 
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| That’s because they are True Moc- 
casins_ the footwear of the Ameri- 
can Indian, brought up to date. 
| Our Free Catalog also shows styles that will give you this 

moccasin comfort in dressy patterns for street and golf wear. 


G.H.BASS & CO. 


102 Main St., Wilton, Maine 
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OMFORTABLE 















SPOT YOUR GAME 
WITH A REAL BINOCULAR 





BEAN’S COLD PROOF 
ARCHED INNERSOLE 


Takes away that flat-footed feeling so as to make 
your Hunting Rubbers and Moccasins feel the same 





8x27 


as your everyday shoes. Every hunter should wear YW « ” 
them on long tramps. , ‘ ; é ALPIN E A 
in la rian alana accacaliaaae is so moderately priced it’s within the reach of 
ee eee : _ everyone. Take it with you not only on your 
Send for Catalog of Maine Hunting ing trips, but on camping, fishing or scenic vaca- 
Footwear and Other Specialties. tions. Compare this with others before purchasing 
L. L. BEAN, 9 Main Street, Freeport, Maine ONLY $25 POSTPAID 


This is a new, small, light-weight binocular with 
large field of view and full stereoscopic effect If 
desired you can examine this glass at Express Office 

















| Mention ‘Outdoor Life in writing to Adver- | # before purchasing. Sold only on money back guar- 
tisers | § antee. We also have Zeiss Prism Binoculars. 
| Write for free circular. 
Est. 33 Years. 


BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe Street Denver, Colo 














for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, = 











Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 


books from Outdoor 
Shop, Denver, Colo. 


Life Book 


<y, 


8010 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 
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LONG |] OOCENTS 


ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE MADE UPON NEW SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES. 
Positively such a good Telescope was never sold forthis price before. Eastern Telescopes are made by 
One of the largest manufacturers of telescopes inAmerica; we control entire production; measure closed 8 
inches and open over 234 feetin 4 sections. They are nicely brass bound, with scientifically ground lenses, 
Guaranteed by the maker. Every sojourner in the country or at the seaside resorts should certainly 
secure one of these instruments, and no farmer should be without one, Thescenery just now is beautiful. 
a Telescope will aid you in taking views. Objects are brought to view with astonishing clearness. Sent by 
mail or express, safely ked, prepaid, foronly 99 cents. Our new Ca' alogue of Wa'ches, elc., sent with 
each order, Thisisagrand offerand you should not miss fit. We warrant ench telescope just as repre- 
sented or money refunded, Send 99 cents today. To dealers 6 for Four Dollars 
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= the test on the 
GOLD | 
COAST | 


{ | 
**Bergmann's have stood up ex- lo: Z, 
ceedingly well under very severe : 
conditions. I believe that they | NY 
will prove better for this climate / 
than any other make."’ Geo. V. 
Jobnson, Supt., Mengel Mabog- . 
any Logging Co., Dunkwa, Gold 
Coast Colony, British West Africa. 

se ee ek ee OF 

In ‘“‘darkest Africa’ as in other countries 
Bergmann Springsoles are taking their owners 
over the roughest going with amazing ease. 
The springiness of the one-piece sole swings the 
feet forward tirelessly. Five 
models—$16.50 to $25.00. All 
have one-piece sole; soft pli- 
able tops; full grain bellows 
tongue; army studs for easy 
lacing. All sizes in 12 and 16 
inch Seige (14 inch on order). 
If your sporting goods or shoe 
retailer can’t supply you, order 
direct. Theo Bergmann Shoe 
Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon. 





















Write to Dept.E-4 for 
Springsole catalog and 
foot-measuring chart. 


TheBERGMANN 
-Efpningsok BOOT 


HUNTING THE WILD TURKEY nr 


This book contains 60 pages, 45 of which are devoted to the turkey 
language, exhaustive instructions as to simulating every one of the 
several calls turkeys make, and all methods used by the most suc- 
cessful hunters in the turkey countries for calling up these fine birds. 
$1.50 Postpaid OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
























Outdoor Boots: 














HUNTING 


is a 52-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 


trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, revolvers, fishing tack- 
le, game law changes, best 


places to get fish and game, 
etc. 

Only $1.00 
for two whole years, 24 big 
issues. Subscribe now and 


we will send you 


FREE 


of charge this Remington 
Sheath Knife, with 4% in. 
blade of finest steel and big 
handle shaped to fit hand, 
together with leather sheath, 
This knife is just what you 


need for hunting, fishing 
and camping trips. 

Clip this adv. and enclose 
with $1.00 bill. Mail your 
order to-day to 
HUNTING 
& FISHING 


276 Transit Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 











‘small chance to eat in 


diagram, and mark all lines shown in Fig. 
11. Fold along “A” to “I” and from “A” 
to “K,” and sew along the edges, bringing 
“A”-“B” to “A”-“C,” then repeat on the 
opposite end. Now fold “C” to “L” and 
sew “C’-“E” to “D”-“B,” repeating 
on the other end. There remains now the 
top cover, and to make the overlap bend 
along the line “K” to “H,” “W” to “N,” 
“K” to “W,” and “N” to “H.” Lace the 
edges “T”-“W” to “X”-“W,” and “P”- 
“N” to “N”-“S.” Fit the completed alforja 
over a wooden box and allow it todry. Place 
the layout in the hot sun after removing 
from the drying box and cover well with 
melted paraffin wax. The attachment of 
the cover to the back of the alforja along 
the line “K” to “H” must be flexible so 
the cover can be laid back easily; this is 
accomplished by applying neat’s-foot oil 
along the line of fold. The cover or top 
is held in place with leather straps placed 
at “Z”-“Z” on the outside, and correspond- 
ing buckles for these straps placed on the 
outside of the front of the alforja at “Y”- 
“Y.” This makes an admirable packing 
case for any trip, and it will stand the 
hardest knocks which the baggage smasher 
can give it when you entrain from home 
for the jumping-off place. For shipping 
by train and for easy handling in camp or 
to and from the motor car, place rawhide 
handles on either end near the top. 


CAMP FIRE TALES 


A Bear Chance 
By Dudley Jackson 


OAT-KILLING bears are somewhat 

unusual in Old Mexico, but last year 
the owner of the Agua Dulce Ranch was 
being worried with a wary one that came 
down from the mountains every few 
nights and carried off a goat from his 
flock, or now and then a pig from one 
of the Mexican jacals, if the flocks were 
watched too closely. 

At the time Colonel Lindbergh was a 
guest at the La Babia, an adjoining ranch, 
a party of San Antonio hunters had been 
equipped with horses by the owner of the 
Agua Dulce and had been earnestly re- 
quested by him to get this bear. 

Our days were growing fewer, how- 
ever, and apparently the chances slimmer 
to get this particular wise old fellow, so 
after many unsuccessful attempts to stalk 
him fairly, we decided to bait a trap on 
the trail. that showed the most travel, 
and see if he could be lured into it as he 
came down the trail for his goat. The 
trap was carried miles up the trail and 
set in a likely place, and daily trips were 
planned to watch for the capture. 

But the next day Lindbergh landed at 
the La Babia, and all were off to the 
adjoining ranch to see the famous flyer. 
Bill Finan, proprietor of the Encino 
Solo Ranch and I decided to go and ex- 
amine the trap before going to see Lindy. 
However, we made an iron-clad promise 
to the crowd not to shoot the poor fel- 
low if he was in the trap, but to hog- 
tie him and bring him in alive. It is 
admitted that liquid refreshments had 
just been served when this promise was 
made, and our bravery was at its height, 
then; also there was poor chance that the 
trap would hold anything the first day. 

Accordingly, the promise was willingly 
given, and Bill and I set off. We rode 
up the canyon for 10 miles or more. Just 
before we reached the bend around which 
our trap was, we dismounted, tied our 
horses, and ate. a hearty meal. It 
was lucky that we did so, for we had 
the next few 
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The unmistakable rattle of a chain 
came to our ears through the brush as 
we approached the trap on foot, and we 


hours. 


quickened our pace to a run. There, 
lunging against the chain, was the larg- 
est black bear my inexperienced eyes had 
ever beheld. 


ILL held his .30-30 on the bear, while 

I took a movie of it. Then he ran the 
camera while I roped the big fellow and 
tied the rope around a tree. Then the 
fight was on. For about two hours we 
wrestled and fought in the broiling sun. 
Often he jerked us both down with one 
quick movement, and several times we had 
all but one foot tied when he would take 
the free one and strip all the others 
loose, and get up, a raging, fighting mass 
of fury. Bill is a typical western cow 
man and can hog-tie any yearling or 
bronc in Mexico, but a 400-pound fight- 
ing bear is another thing. We finally 
stretched the bear’s hind legs to a tree, 
and after another hour’s work had him 
firmly tied in cowboy style. We let him 
bite a cedar limb and brought a rope 
from each end of this and tied it behind 
his head. We took another picture show- 
ing our victory, and now at last began 
to worry about how to take him back 
to camp. 

We stood eying the monster and won- 
dering how we could get him on a horse 
and how we might persuade the horse 
that carrying a live bear was in his con- 
tract, when he gave a mighty lunge and 
fell back and relaxed—dead. Remember- 
ing our solemn promise to bring him in 
alive and, thinking he was only smothered 
or choked, I jerked the ropes loose from 
his mouth and chest and began giving 
him artificial respiration by sitting down 
suddenly on the side of his chest, col- 
lapsing the lung, and rising to relax it. 
This seemed to work, and in the excite- 
ment I yelled to Bill to hold his head up 
so the dust would not be drawn into his 
lungs. Immediately he sat down and 
held the head in his lap. After watching 
me work frantically for a few minutes he 
began to collect his senses and said, 
“What are you doing?” “Giving him arti- 
ficial respiration to bring him back to 
life,” I said. Bill looked at the huge 
black head in his lap, looked at me in 
amazement, threw the bear’s head down, 
dusted the dirt from his hands and said, 
“Doc, you go to hell, you might do it!” 


Outdoor Tips 
By Gilbert Irwin 


T IS a fact that many of the proposed 

aids for campers, hunters and anglers 
will not work out when you try them in 
the field. Probably some things suggested 
in good faith are merely theories, but in 
many cases the trouble lies with the person 
who tries some new kink in a hurry, makes 
an error and concludes that it is a failure. 
When you hear, or read, about some new 
idea that appeals to you, get busy and give 
it a fair trial at home when you have time 
and patience to do so. It will be surpris- 
ing how many time and labor-saving ideas 
you can work out for your outdoor trips 
that you might discard after a hurried 
trial in an emergency. 

“Buy your tent to fit your party,” is 
advice often handed out to prospective 
campers. This is wrong. One just a little 
bit larger than your present requirements 
costs but slightly more, adds very little 
weight or bulk, and the extra room will 
be found handy. Then, perhaps your party 
or family will increase, and you will be 
saved camping sandwich fashion, or the 
cost of a new tent. 
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[rail Hints 


An All-Wool Hunting Suit 


N EXPERIENCED hunter will 
choose an all-wool suit for its prac- 
ticability. Where warmth is a big con- 
sideration in cold weather, the all-wool 
surpasses all other types of clothing. A 
particular advantage is that this fabric 
is noiseless, the weave makes it long 
wearing and, by a special process, it 1s 
as nearly waterproof as it is possible to 
make wool. For the protection of the 
wearer, the maroon color is advised. The 
pockets are of heavy material to insure 
long wear, and inside wristbands at- 
tached to the sleeve linings keep cold 
out. The hands may be slipped into the 
muff pockets for protection. The collar 
can be turned up for increased warmth. 
A full double back game pocket runs 
from seam to seam across the back, with 
openings on both sides. Both belt and 
suspenders are advised on outing pants. 
They are snug fitting, yet allow kneel- 
ing comfort, with lace on the outside and 
hookless fastener on the inside. You 
may get the hunting coat with the pants 
or a blouse with jersey knitted waist- 
band. The blood-proof, sanitary game 
bag will fit any hunting coat and can be 
easily removed for cleaning. It is made 
of rubberized thin sheeting. 


The Snow Tent 


A TENT specially adapted to _ shed 
44 snow by means of having all slopes 
very steep, yet providing the necessary 
headroom, is far superior to the ordinary 
tent, which tends to hold the snow and 
weight it down, and with the probability 
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of pulling up the stakes. The front flaps 
may be spread as shown in the illustra- 
tion, and a fire in front used to warm 
the interior. The front flap, roof and 
sides reflect the radiated heat from the 
camp fire down upon the sleepers, mak- 
ing it ideal for cold, stormy nights. The 
hack of the tent is similar to the im- 
proved form of canoe tent, which is 
arched, with guy ropes at the top of the 
arch, making in reality a rear wall which 
adds greatly in providing room at the 
back and increasing the pitch of the 
roof. All are made with a 7!4-foot height 
and 21%4-foot back wall. The 714x7%4- 
foot floor in Egyptian fabric weighs but 
10 pounds. The 934x7%4-foot size weighs 
but 17 pounds. This style tent can be ob- 
tained in an extra light weight with 
6'2x6%4-foot floor, weighing 71% pounds, 
and for harder service it is best to get the 
standard fabric, which is closely woven 
and waterproofed. and is- the best tent 
iabric we have yet seen, and also the cheap- 
est of the above-mentioned fabries. 
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Trail Kink 
Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 
Making a Boat Paddle 
N EMERGENCY aa satisfactory boat 


paddle can be made in the woods. The 


blade is best fashioned from a 34-inch 
board, 6 inches wide and 18 inches long; 
round the corners and nail it (bet- 


ter use stove bolts if such are available) 
to one end of the handle, which has been 
flattened to receive the blade. Let it 


ee 





extend about 6 inches down the length 
of the blade. The handle is 4 feet, 6 
inches long, 1% inches in diameter, with 
bark peeled off and the surface smoothed 
down with the knife. The end opposite 
the blade should be smoothly rounded or 
you can attach a small, rounded cross- 
piece to fit the palm of the hand.—Dale 


Foord, y {rk. 
\ HEN one is caught out on the trail 
without his mess kit he need not de- 
spair. Learn to cook in ashes. If you have 
a bird prepare him by pulling off the head, 
draw him, wash well, salt and pepper him 
and if you have some cold bread crumbs, 
dampen them and stuff into the bird. Tie 
him up with a string and be sure to leave 
the feathers and hide intact. Wet the 
feathers and cover him entirely with moist 
clay and bury in hot ashes and cover this 
with hot, non-flaming coals. Leave him 
thus for a matter of a half hour when you 
can remove and pick off the caked clay 
which will bring the feathers and skin 
with it and leave clean, well cooked, 
savory meat.—Edgar Cureton, N. M. 


Cooking Without the Mess Kit 


Closing the Hole in a Milk Can 
\ JE all know how much trouble canned 


milk is when once opened and we 
have to carry it on the trail without spill- 
ing it. I punch two holes, one for air as 
is the usual way. Then I always carry 
a candle in my kit. When done with the 
meal and there is milk still left in the can, 
I light the candle and let a few drops of 
the tallow (?) run into the holes. This 
seals them so that no amount of jarring 
over rough roads will make it leak. (Yot 
are lucky to get tallow candles for most 
of them nowadays are paraffin and when 
cold are brittle. The method would effec- 
tively close holes where nothing comes in 
contact with the top of the can, but in the 
latter case whittled pegs do better. I aim 
to use the smallest-sized cans and use up 
the entire contents at one meal. But on 
hard trips as when knapsacking I use 
powdered milk which eliminates the weight 
of the tin. Editor.).—E. C. Lawrence, 
Mayer, Ariz. 


Sport In New Zealand 
(Continuea trom page 19) 


‘twixt fish and man as ever we had imag- 
ined possible. 

Our attention was first drawn to one of 
the huge flocks of gulls working over a 
kahawai shoal of more than ordinary di- 
mensions. One of the launches patrolled 
through this shoal several times until a 
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FILMO 


The personal movie camera 








Back home from the big woods... 
words fail you . . . you try in vain 
to picture the exciting hunt... 
then’s when you'll like Filmo best. 

Companion to your finest gun is 
the Filmo 70-D, whose great pre- 
cision makes its operation as easy 
and as simple as aiming a rifle and 
pulling the trigger. Its three-lens 
turret, seven film speeds, and its 
variable viewfinder are always ready 
for any type of movie shot. 

Ask your dealer for details on 
Filmo 70-D and on the new Filmo 
Traveler Combination Outfit, a com- 
plete ensemble, in matched Bengal 
Cobracases, ofeverything thesports- 
man might need for his own mov- 
ies. Or write today for literature. 


¢ v 7 


All Filmos Take 50 or 100 ft. Films 


For black and white pictures, Filmo Cameras use 
Eastman Safety Film (16mm.) in the yellow box 
both regular and panchromatic— obtainable at prac- 
tically all dealers’ handling cameras and supplies. 
Filmo Cameras and Filmo Projectors are adaptable, 
under license from Eastman Kodak Company, for 
use of Eastman Kodacolor film for home movies in 
full color. Cost of film covers developing and return 
postpaid, within the country where processed. 


BELL & 
HOWE LL 
filmo 


BELL & HOWELL CO. + Established 1907 
Dept. M, 181t Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
New York, Hollywood, London (B. & H. Co, Lrd. 
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A mighty splash as the shoaling kaha- 
wai scurry on the approach of some 
larger fish beneath them 


dozen or so live kahawai were hauled in to 
replenish the tank with live bait. No 
sooner had the launch moved off than the 
whole shoal comprising kahawai, trevalli 
and kingfish, all feeding from a shoal of 
smaller fish, took fright at the sudden ap- 
proach of enemies from beneath them. The 
whole area, probably over an acre in ex- 
tent, was suddenly lashed white as the teem- 
ing fish tried to find safety by leaping from 
the water. A second and a third time this 
was repeated, and in the meantime the 
launch had let out tarporinos (dummies 
which are trailed behind to attract the fish 
but are hauled in when a fish approaches ) 
which splashed along behind the launch. A 
line was let out baited with a live kahawai 
and in less than a couple of minutes a black 
fin made its appearance astern. The launch 
was rather far away for us to see how the 
actual strike was made, but the angler 
straining back in a swivel chair and the 
bending hickory rod gave us the first indi- 
cation that a big fellow had taken the 
hook. 

The launch turned quickly, making over 
towards us, in order to ease the strain on 
the rod by following the fish in its flight. 
This lasted till the fish was fairly close to 
us, then the speed slackened while the 
angler tried to “pump” his catch to the 
surface. For a long while this pumping 
continued, the fish suddenly breaking away 
at intervals only to be gradually turned and 
stopped by the heavily braked reel; then 
the slow and careful hauling in process 
would begin again. Almost it looked as 
if the angler had won without a very 
strenuous struggle when the fish all at once 
changed its tactics. There was a sudden 
upward rush and with the line hissing as it 
ran off the reel a monster swordie, easily 
distinguished as an immense black marlin, 
leapt clean out of the water, gave a violent 
convulsion in the air in a vain endeavor 
to get rid of the hook, and fell back with 
a mighty splash into the sea again. Thir- 
teen times it broached with great ferocity, 
turning, rushing, somersaulting, and doing 
everything conceivable to cheat the angler. 
Then, probably exhausted somewhat, it 
ceased as suddenly as it had begun, and the 
monster sought safety by sounding again 
and heading slowly but strongly out to 


sea. 


HE fisherman, also exhausted by the 
fierce battle of the preceding minutes, 
was content for a while to let the fish 
have his head, and the launch followed 
along behind relieving the rod from the 
greater strain. A light breeze springing 
up we ourseives followed leisurely, deter- 
mined to see the end of the fight even if 
it meant sailing to our next anchorage in 
darkness. An hour later the launch, now 
5 miles out to sea, was still being towed 
further out. However the fish was tiring 
and the angler was succeeding in coaxing 
it to the surface again. 
Then as suddenly as before it commenced 
another fine broaching display. Several 


times it rose to the surface obliquely, skid- 


ding along on its tail for fully 30 yards, 
each time in a different direction. These 
sudden rushes seemed more disconcerting 
to the angler than anything else. The 
need of the swivel chair was clearly dem- 
onstrated and the skill of the launchman 
more than fairly tested. A wild rush of 
the swordie brought it close to us again. 
In response to a signal from the harassed 
angler we prepared to move off a little 
to give him ample fighting room when the 
line commenced to sink rapidly down again. 
Under the impression that the fish was 
sounding once more we headed into the 
wind to await events. 

The downward strain on the rod suddenly 
stopped and the line became slack. While 
we were watching the angler frantically 
winding in, and conjecturing as to whether 
or not the fish had broken free, without 
warning a great black mass heaved itself 
out of the water right alongside of us. 
With a tremendous splash which wet us all 
to the skin the monster leapt fuily 20 
feet passing clean over the stern and land- 
ing with a glorious flourish in the water 
beyond. Never will I forget the impressive 
sight that swordie made during that gi- 
gantic leap. The short spear, gleaming 
eye, glistening body, and graceful fins and 
tail all betokened speed and fighting stam- 
ina. 


UCKILY the thin line slid over the 
dinghy without fouling anything and 
slipped off the stern into the water again. 
Once again the monster dived deep down 
and once again the line went slack. <A 
minute of tense anxiety passed while angler 
and spectators alike awaited its reappear- 
ance. Again with startling suddenness 
the water was broken right alongside the 
launch, and midst our breathless excitement 
the angler was forced to duck down in his 
chair while the black shadow hurled itself 
obliquely across a corner of the cockpit, 
barely missing the rod in its passage. 
But this time the line did not slide clear. 
Completely circled around either the pro- 
peller or the rudder, it barely had time to 
straighten out ere it was snapped asunder 
and the fish with 25 yards of steel trace 
trailing from its jaws broached twice, 
then swimming at a great pace just below 
the surface of the water, headed out to sea. 
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Mr. H. White-Wickham with his world 
record thresher shark, 832 pounds, 
caught at Whangaroa last season 
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Above Superior 
(Continued from page 15) 


able to climb some of those hills, but he 
would require also an unfaltering faith 
in his compass and no fear of bears, mos- 
quitoes, sand flies, black flies and other 
perils. Going over Old Red or Old Blue 
ought to be good training before taking 
on Shasta or Everest. 


E PADDLED hard. That is the only 

way to get up the Tumble-much with 
a load. Then we came to riffles. Some of 
these were tumbled and disturbed. Others 
came down in a smooth glide. Some of 
them we braved with the paddles. Others 
we sloshed through while we held to the 
nose and tail of the canoe and boosted her 
along. For this sloshing we chose the 
shallow edges. We passed a gurgling lit- 
tle stream from the right that we thought 
was Goldwater Creek, but we did not 
find O’Hara Creek from the left, which 
we assumed would give us excellent trout 
fishing. Because of our recent acquaint- 
ar.ce with the Harmony, we did not feel 
like doing much trouting thereon, except- 
ing in bathing suits, and at that time the 
mosquitoes prohibited liberty of that kind. 
By early evening we arrived at one of the 
numerous gravel bars in a bend and could 
look up at our right to the top of Old 
Baldy. 

“Let’s camp,” suggested Royal. 

“I want to get to O’Hara Creek,” said 
McGinty. 

“Let's look around,” I proposed as a 
compromise. 

So Royal and I landed on the right 
bank, while McGinty sat on a log on the 
sand bar and smoked and contemplated the 
country. 

We decided to camp. I made a bed oi 
balsam, not because of the alliteration but 
because it was the best material we had 
available. McGinty cut and drove the tent 
pegs, but seemed nervous. A little later 

saw him jointing his rod, and shortly 
thereafter a No. 12 McGinty dry fly was 
floating down to him in an eddy. He 
caught an 8-inch brook trout. Then he 
began calling for help and a landing net. 

After a valiant struggle he came to 
shore with a 15-inch trout of the same 
species, the largest of the trip. 


TRIED it with No. 10 flies but did not 

get a rise. Royal got one trout, and 
we had enough for one meal at least. 

When we were tucked snugly into our 
balsam bed and moist blankets and were 
going to sleep to the soothing lullaby of a 
few stray mosquitoes, thunder announced 
the coming of a storm from over the ridge 
to the right, beyond Old Baldy. Next 
morning we found the frying pan nearly 
level full of water, indicating a precipita- 
tion of possibly 2 inches; the river was 
muddy and had risen a few inches, and 
the outlook for trout was not promising. 
McGinty found the can of worms, and he 
and Royal began taking trout from in 
front of camp. I did excellent fishing but 
no catching, and, being a temperamental 
individual, took comfort in denouncing 
skullduggery fishing, and said I would not 
stoop to catching brook trout by such 
methods. 

But strange is the inharmonious Har- 
mony! Even while we fished, the waters 
cleared. We had breakfasted on fresh- 
caught trout. But we had more than that. 
Royal mixed some of that delectable break- 
fast cereal, sifting it into boiling water 
as a housewife prepares corn mush. Then 
he added salt and raisins. Lacking sugar, 
he opened the 3-pound can of red rasp- 
berry jam and added copious quantities. 
Nothing ever surpassed it! Even the 
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fried trout could not lure us from its fas- 
cinating flavor, and if there is one frag- 
ment of digestible Canada that lives in 
my gastronomic memory it is delectable 
red raspberry jam! 


ITH stomachs comfortably filled, we 

turned again to fishing; but work had 
to come first. We had set out to find the 
forks of the North and South Branches, 
both known as the Chippewa. We must 
get there somehow. So we built two tri- 
pods, and between them stretched a sap- 
ling. Over these we hung the soggy 
camp blankets and the equipage. We were 
confident, from our experience far to the 
south, that on such a sunny day rain 
would not fall. Then, we set off with 
our fly rods to find O’Hara Creek and the 
forks. 

As we rounded the first bend, we found 
the creek, coming in from the left as 
our maps said it would. But out of that 
mouth poured cloudy water into the amber 
liquid of the Tumble-much. And its banks 
were muddy and uninviting. We never 
went far up its course; there were more 
interesting things to do. 

And now we encountered harder going. 
The riffles were almost rapids. At 
nearly every bend we found them, and it 
was necessary for us to wade and push the 
canoe. Old Baldy appeared on every hand, 
as we wound up the tortuous course, but 
we were leaving this eminence farther and 
farther behind, and new peaks came into 
view. Then, after two hours, McGinty 
stood up and excitedly proclaimed: ‘The 
forks are just ahead.” 

He had been saying this so often that 
we were not excited by the announcement, 
but he was right. From the left came a 
slow-moving current; from the right, a 
clear, dashing stream that we knew at 
once for the South Branch of the maps. 
Our joy was boisterous. In spite of dis- 
couragement, lack of information, doubt 
of our ability, we had achieved the goal. 
The boobs of the woods had arrived! 

Jointing up our rods, soaking leaders 
and selecting flies were a matter of haste 
and some confusion. Here we could wade 
and fish without fear. McGinty chose a 
No. 12 dry fly of his own name, and Royal 
deserted his former choice to imitate him, 
choosing a No. 10. As for me, of course, 
I bent on a Royal Coachman, and it was a 
No. 10. From the first the little McGinty 
began to take fish. They were small, but 
they were scrappy fellows. Then, around 
a bend, we three waded into a level of 
water so clear that its bottom seemed only 
a few inches deep where it threatened to 
engulf our boots. And still the No. 12 
\fcGinty was picking up the fish. 


ne HAT’S the matter with your Royal 
Coachman that you say is the best?” 
demanded the exulting McGinty. 

“Everybody that’s ever wet a 
knows—” I began. 

“Nothing like the McGinty,” he cut in. 
“Just stand still and I'll pick one up from 
under your boots.” 

He did, and the leaning spruce where I 
was standing became known as the tree of 
the deadly insult. Just think—I had not 
caught a trout at any time on the trip. 

After a while Royal, who never had 
been on a trouting expedition before, began 
taking them on his No. 10, but I thought 
I had the secret to the McGinty’s show- 
ing. I begged a No. 12 Brown Hackle 
Peacock from Royal, and changed flies— 
not for pattern but for size. They were 
beginning to feel sorry for me when we 
came to a place, possibly 200 yards up the 
South Branch, where the river pours out 
into a black whirlpool. They stood back 
to give me a chance. It was difficult 


line 


casting, because, to reach the spot I de- 
sired, the line must cross the inrush, and 
that meant an almost instant drag of the 
floating fly from the upstream current on 
the other side. I held the rod arm high, 
to keep the line off the inrush, and cast 


with a quick motion of the wrist that | 


landed the tiny hackle where I wished. 
There was no time for drag. 
somewhere came a flash of orange 
white, and the tiny fly was gone. I walked 
downstream, fighting a struggling trout out 
of the whirlpool and into the riffles, so that 
the water would not be disturbed. We 
took turns, there, and caught trout after 
trout, keeping only the larger ones and 
those that were seriously hurt. We 
ceased to wonder how we would eat. 


BOVE the little rapids we came to a 

broad pool in which were a half dozen 
logs. I was on the right bank and the 
others, on the left, fished the place and 
passed on. Shade was beginning to cloak 
a part of the bottom in mystery; so I sat 
on a log, smoked and estimated the place 
for my casts and room for my backcasts. 
Then I dropped the fly over one of the 
logs and caught trout after trout. One 
8-incher I returned to the water and it 
rested there at my feet. 

Then I hooked a 4-incher and was giv- 
ing it slack, hoping it would rid itself of 
the hook. As I drew it in, a great brook 
trout—one that would have made any 
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Up from | 
and | 


seasoned angler proud to take—followed, | 


dashing at the little one as if about to 
gobble him up. I thought at the time that 
the larger trout was trying to eat the 
smaller one, but in the light of further 
experience I changed my opinion. 


We made our way upstream, McGinty | 


leading. Then, Royal being about to fish 
a sun-lighted pool, I advised him to go 
on to a log jam, where I gave him a good 
location, hoping he might tie into a good 
fish. He fulfilled my wildest hope, and 
called on me to help him net a good fish. 

When he stepped out of his location, I 
took it and got one of those line-takers 
that went into the riffles below and gave 
me trouble to land. The Royal Coachman, 
Wickham Fancy, Cahill, Blue Dun, 
Whirling Dun, Pale Evening Dun and 
others all took tol! at this spot. Catching 


fish became, not a question of whether we | 


would get them, but of experiment with 
various flies, of eliminating the smaller 
fish and making fancy casts. 
approached, I even tried a No. 4 bass fly 
and took small trout on it. Such fishing, 
for me, had existed only in my dreams. 


As evening | 


That there could be such in reality and | 


that I should be fortunate enough 
share it, had been beyond my hopes. 

Suddenly all the pools were shaded. I 
looked up. From over the ranges clouds 
crept above our valley. 


to | 


“Let’s go to camp,” I urged; “our bed- 


ding will all get wet again.” 

“No use,” said McGinty. “We can’t 
get there before it rains, if it does rain, 
and I don’t think it will.” 

“Let’s wait awhile and see what it does,” 
suggested Royal. 


HERE was no lightning, no demonstra- 

tion, no warning or announcement. The 
clouds oozed over the hilltops without 
warning and it began to sprinkle gently, 
nonchalantly, as if this were as much a 
matter of nature’s daily program as the 
sunrise. We bore it bravely and proceeded 
in the rain with the catching of more 
trout. Then, when we were nearly soaked 
and had started campward in the canoe, 
the rain ceased, though the clouds en- 





dured; and looking up as we turned the | 
bends, we could see the vapor rolling | 


slowly through the passes in the ranges. 






Give Strongfort A Chance 


To Restore Your 


SHAKY NERVES 


If your nerves are all 
a jangle; if you are 
fearful of everything 
—afraid of 

body; i 

gloomy 

if your digestive ap- 
paratus is all dis- 
ordered; if you suffer 


you are 
in all the manly at- 
tributes that win favor 
and success in life, you 
are to be pitied—you 
are on the toboggan, 
plunging swiftly into 
mental and physical 
chaos. 


Avoid Disaster! 


If you allow this 
nervous condition to 
continue, it is going 
to lead you on to 
utter demoralization 
and disaster! It will 
drag you down and 
down—at first men- 
tally and then physi- 
cally and then, worst 
of all — spiritually. 
You will soon be a 
shattered wreck, suf- 
fering the torments 
of the damned, an 
it will be only a 
matter of time when, 


i in hopelessness and 
Builder of Men despair, you will be- 
come a derelict, an outcast, a poison booze victim 


or a degenerate dope fiend; and, then plunge down 
into the black abyss. 


Here’s a Helping Hand 


Don’t go on slipping further and further into the 
canyon of despair. Don’t suffer all kinds of ail- 
ments and become a wretched weakling. Don’t 
think your case is hopeless. You are in no worse 
plight than thousands of men have been who came 
to Lionel Strongfort for help and who found in his 
Course in STRONGFORTISM the real science of 
health and strength, and who quickly turned face 
front and were built up into real men again. 
There isn’t any doubt about the wonderful trans- 
formation wrought in nervous wrecks through 
STRONGFORTISM. Restored men all over the 
world enthusiastically praise Strongfort’s original, 
safe and sure methods of huliding up the human 
body to a perfect state of health, strength and 
symmetry. 


STRONGFORTISM 





There is nothing experimental about Strongfort- 


ism. It is the first word and the last! It is bas 
on the fundamental facts of Nature and the func- 
tioning of the muscular system. Nothing is or can 
be supreme to Nature in eradicating the faults and 
failures and disorders of the human body. Strong- 
fort gives Nature a chance! He wakes up your lazy 
muscles—makes them do their work. This way 
lies health, strength, wealth, happiness. Come, 
man, wake up to your possibilities! Become a 
giant! 


Send for My Great Book 


“Life’s Energy Through Strongfortism” is a revela- 
tion of inside facts about the human body vitality- 
sapping ailments and weaknesses unfitting them 
for life’s duties and consequent mental depression. 
WRITE for your copy TODAY. Don’t delay. Use 
the coupon below. 


ONEL STRONGFO 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH SPECIALIST 
FOR OVER SO YEARS 


Dept. 5, Newark, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
‘——m=—Send this Coupon=———: 


Free Confidential Consultation 


Lionel Strongfort, Dept. 5, Newark, N. J. 
‘ send me my copy of your book, “LIFE’S 
ENERGY THROUGH STRONGFORTISM” for which 
I enclose 10c (one dime). This does not place me 
under any obligation and no salesman is to call 
I have marked (x) before the subjects ir 

I am most interested. 
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««-Nervousness ...Manhood Restored 
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Pimples ....Weak Eyes .....Inereased Height 
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USSELLS 


Ser 
Wins 


THE ONEIDA 


Every sportsman’s equipment should have 
this lightweight and serviceable, all-purpose 
True Moccasin. 


Daniel Boone himself could have wished 
for no greater foot comfort. The unique 
moulded sole of tough maple pac leather ex- 
tending well up on the vamp protects against 
wear and water. 


For canoeing or yachting—for camp or trail 
—Russell’s ONEIDA will bring joy to any 
sportsman’s heart on Christmas morning. 

If your dealer does not carry Russell’s, we 
will serve you direct. Write for catalog 
showing complete line of Boots and Sport 
Oxfords, 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
936 Wisconsin St. 
lin, Wisconsin 


Write “ff ees = 
For Free Catalog. 











Engineers, Explorers, Hunters, Travelers 


Scientific Instruments Optical Instruments 

Packing Equipment; Ski Astr ic Tel 

Firearms; Clothing Range Finders 

Fiala Pat. Sleeping Bags Binoculars 

Rifle Telescopes and 
Schuler Mounts 


Write for Catalog ‘‘G”’ 
FIALA MINIATURE=The 


new 8x24 Prism Binoculars; 
weighs only 10 oz. Strong 
metal frame;. center focus- 
ing. Just the glass for 
Hunters, Sporte 
and naturelovers, 


Price...- ---see 
ANTHONY FHALA “orvsnctis* 























Ruptured: 
Be Comfortable— 

Three million of these comforte 
able, sanitary appliances sold. No 
obnoxious springs or pads Autos 
matic Air Cushion gently assists 
nature in drawing together the B 
broken parts Durable. Cheap. & © ks, Inventor 
Sent on 10-day trial to prove its worth. Beware of 
imitations. Every appliance made to individual 
measurements and sent direct from Marshall. Full 


information and rupture booklet sent free in plain, 
sealed envelope. Write for all the facts today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 73D State Street, Marshall, Mich. 
The Book of the Pike 


By O. W. Smith 


On sale now—Cloth, $3 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 

Cal. .30-.40 
Six-Shot 




















KRAG CARBINE 


All the qualities of a high price 75 
rifle. In fine used condition, all work- s 
ing parts guaranteed for one year. Send —— 
today for our Free 60 page illustrated catalog of money 
saving values, Guns, Ammunition. Cutlery, Sports and Gov’t gooda. 
Satisfied customers all over the world. Deposit required on all 
orders. Money refunded if not satisfactory 
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| them. 


Approaching camp, Old Baldy’s head was 
hidden from view. 

A roaring fire, a supper of trout, and 
then McGinty and I tried in vain to get 
the blankets dry. We did succeed in 
getting some of the water out of part of 
Then McGinty dug a shallow hole 
in the sand, wrapped the larger trout in 
wet paper, raked sand over the fish, and 
kindled a fire thereon, remarking: “We'll 
bean-hole trout for breakfast.” Yes; they 
were good indeed. 

How we slept in those soggy blankets 
without catching cold is one of the mys- 
teries of our trip, but another day saw us 
again going to the South Branch and 
again coming back. We even fished the 
North Branch a little, just to say we had 
floated a fly over its pools. 

Came a bright, sparkling, snappy morn- 
ing. We sat on the sands near our tent, 
munching a breakfast of bean-holed trout, 
finishing with cereal and red raspberry 
jam, while we drank inordinately cups of 
coffee into which we poured copious 
amounts of milk made from powder. Mc- 
Ginty and Royal were still joshing me 
about the trout caught from under my 
boots, when McGinty snapped his fingers, 
the signal for silence. We listened. The 
breeze, which came from upriver, brought 
us a splashing above the sounds of the 
rifles. AA moose cow had broken loose, I 
thought, and was frolicking in the stream. 
Then, along the sandy shores of the far- 
ther side we saw the animal, and it was 
indeed a cow. It stood higher than a 
Holstein, but its legs were thinner. Its 
big nose hooked over its under jaw. It was 
dark brown. Beside it was a youngster 
of dull red. The cow stopped and looked 
in our direction, and little Jimmy Moose 
nuzzled her for his breakfast. Disregard- 
ing him, she came on; then stopped, and 
Jimmy tried again to suck. Thus she ad- 
vanced on us until she was across the 
narrow riffle from our camp. McGinty 
snapped her twice with his miniature cam- 
era. Then she grew suspicious but not 
panicky. She turned, retraced her steps, 
crossed, to our side of the river, and we 
saw her climb the bank of 6 or 7 feet and 


| disappear into the forest. 


Nor so Jimmy. He tried half-heart- 
edly to follow after his mother, but 
tumbled back and pleaded in his high, 
calf-like voice for assistance. In her deep 
cow-tone, Ma Moose said: “You can make 
it; come on!” 

Jimmy Moose tried again, and again 
failed. He pleaded more insistently. 

Ma Moose reappeared, looked down at 
him, and in tones of deep reassurance, 
like a cow both caressing and chiding her 
calf, she told him to put more pep into the 
attempt and come along. Jimmy, thus en- 
couraged, made an honest endeavor and, 
without great difficulty, mounted the bank. 

Royal breathed deeply and said for the 
dozenth time: “Jimminy, that was worth 
the whole trip!” 

“Yes,” I opined; “we'll live a long time 
before we see another show like that.” 

Perhaps, of all our fishing, the last day 
was best. The daily shower came in the 
morning, and, afterward, we dried the 
blankets and caught a few trout from the 
Tumble-much in front of camp. Then we 
paddled upstream again. Uncounted trout 
were caught. I put in the first hours at 
experimenting. With a wet Queen of the 
Waters I began. Then I put with it a 
Coachman wet, hoping to catch a brace. 
3ut the fish would have nothing to do with 
the Coachman, though some of them tried 
to eat the knot where the line joined the 
leader. 

At the logs where Royal made his first 
good catches, I went above and cast to 
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the far bank, and let the current sweep the 
Queen of the Waters down to the edge 
of the logs. Four great trout struck and 
were fought, the first three getting loose, 
the fourth being brought to net. 

Then I changed to dry flies—Wickham’'s 
Fancy, Cowdung, Cahill and the Royal 
Coachman—and found that wet casting had 
about spoiled my dry fly work. It must 
have been thirty minutes before I could 
make a dry flight alight without a 
splash, 


WE HAD gone far up the South 
Branch—up where large boulders ap- 
pear. I hooked a 10-inch trout, and two 
others of equal size came with it. One of 
them struck at the side of the head of the 
hooked fish. Then McGinty appeared and 
said: “Casting a fly in this water is just 
like throwing a piece of bread into a 
chicken park. One gets the fly, and the 
others run after him and try to take it 
away from him.” 

So that explained it! But why write 
it? Few will believe that the trout of 
the lower South Branch are so desperate 
for flies that they try to take them away 
from each other. But that, I verily be- 
lieve, was why the big. one chased the 
4-incher at the shadowed pool that first 
day. 

“If you'd tell it,” said McGinty, “no- 
body would believe it. I wouldn’t believe 
it myself if somebody told it to me.” 

As evening approached the fishing speed 
increased. We kept only enough to fry 
for supper and to bean-hole for break- 
fast. I myself put only four into the creel; 
but they were good fish. Then I unjointed 
my rod to prevent further temptation and 
sat down on a log: to smoke. 

Royal came over to me and I was in 
a sentimental and fatherly mood. I said 
to him: 

“You’ve never trout fished before. I 
thought I knew something about it, but I 
never saw anything like this. You and 
I may live a lifetime and never have 
an experience like this again—nothing 
but brooks, the aristocrats of all the 
fishes,” 

“Yes,” he said, sitting down beside me 
on the log, “and just getting one of those 
trout is worth the whole trip.” 


How To Take Bass 


(Continued from page 27) 


predetermine just how and where your 
line or lure will float in a spot suggest- 
ing difficulties, toss a piece of wood, bark 
or paper into the stream, and note its 
course. Your fly or lure is pretty certain 
to take the same pathway. 

All basses—and most other fish—lie with 
their heads upstream, and there is, there- 
fore, the likelihood of scaring the fish by 
casting downstream. Although bearing 
this in mind, one cannot always control the 
situation when one casts in the opposite 
direction; if the water is flowing fast, 
your lure will be carried toward you so 
quickly that you will have difficulty in 
retrieving. 

The method of fishing that I fancy is 
that of ascending the stream for a consid- 
erable distance and floating down. As 
fishing on the descent means fast reeling, 
and casting upstream is difficult, I cus- 
tomarily employ the side cast. Ordinarily, 
I cast a little ahead, watch the line, and 
retrieve rapidly as the boat moves. 


N LAKES one frequently encounters 
spaces completely surrounded by lily 
In general, these are likely spots 


pads. 
The 


and can be reached by a good cast. 








































problem is that of getting out again with- 
out making a great commotion, Of course, 
if you hook your fish, you may go in with 
your boat to get- him out, but it is when 
you fail to strike and are retrieving that 


the trouble comes. It is then that the 
weedless hook or the weedless plug gives 
supreme service. Sometimes these pockets 
are connected by a sort of passageway with 
the open water. In that event a long cast 
is proper. The lure is brought slowly 
along one side, and then, if there is a 
second cast, it is brought along the other 
side. It is absolutely useless to reach in 
for fish in these places unless you can re- 
trieve, and it can not be done with a gang 
hook and is rarely possible with a single 
hook. Whenever you fish in growths of 
lily pads and rushes, always try the open 
spaces. It is there that you will find some 
of the big fellows. 

It is well to have a system in casting. 
One good plan is to divide the shore 6 
feet apart on a lake, if you have a com- 
panion, and 12 feet apart on the river. 
Remember that the fish, if it is hooked 
in the mouth, will rise to the surface and 
try to throw out the hook, but if it is 
gorged it will usually go down, If you 
are fishing towards a weed bed or rushes, 
try by all means to get your fish into 
deeper water, that you may avoid the tan- 
gle, for the stem of a lily pad or of a 
rush holds as well as the bass, which, un- 
der any circumstances, seems to understand 
how to tangle a line. 


Not a few clever fishermen occasionally 
cast for a likely spot, especially a 
deep pool, and draw the lure or the fly 
across it. Among my acquaintances are 
fishermen who employ this method con- 
stantly. A long cast on the outer edge 
of an opening should always be tried, just 
as it should be in an open place among 
the lily pads. A sort of troll is a good 
experiment in such situations. Bass play- 
ing near the rushes seem to be particu- 
larly fond of the small spinner, probably 
because they are looking for minnows, and 
the spinner, having motion, they may take 
for a shiner. 

There is an interminable debate, as I 
have indicated, as to whether the bass 
strikes a lure because he is hungry or be- 
cause he is angry. I recall a story that 
corroborates the second of these conten- 
tions. Some twenty years ago I was trav- 
eling to Washington, and passed some of 
my time on the train reading an outdoor 
magazine with a fish picture on the back. 
An old gentleman, with very white hair, 
asked me if I was fond of fishing. My 
hearty affirmative opened a pleasant con- 
versation, He told me of a trip, which he 
had taken on the upper Mississippi River 
shortly after the Civil War; how he had 
arisen early one morning, selected some 
fine minnows, and tried to surprise his 
party (who were camping) with some fish 
for breakfast. He failed with his live min- 
nows, and was putting his rod against one 
of the tents, when Governor Hawes, an 
old gentleman in the party, appeared, saw 
the discarded rod, and asked, “What luck?” 
My fellow passenger told of his disappoint- 
ment. The Governor said, “Wait a min- 
ute.”” He went back in his tent and re- 
turned with a piece of red flannel. “Let 
me fix your hook,” said the Governor. 
“He tied the red flannel on my hook and 
on his,” my venerable train mate continued, 
“We walked back to the stream, the Gov- 
ernor explaining that sometimes ‘When 
they won’t bite you can make them fight. 
He was right. We took back to camp four 
beauties—enough for breakfast.” 

It would appear that the development 
of the fly and artificial bait is a matter 
of relatively recent times. The narrator 





of this story was a man of wide 
and of large experience as a fisherman, 
It was only after the Civil War that he 
saw any use made of artificial bait, and 
then only to demonstrate that “bass will 
fight when they won't bite.” But the ques- 
tion is still undecided. 


I revert again to the reel, one of the 
most important factors in bass fishing, 
and reiterate the general rule: To reel 
slowly after the first quick start; that is, 
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travel ' 


after you have put the lure in motion. | 


Some expert fishermen depart from the 
rule to the extent of interposing stops be- 
tween spells of rapid reeling, but the rule 
is nevertheless binding on beginners. In 
casting, never let out of your conscious- 
ness the slogan that a strike is a strike, 
and, when it comes, move with speed. For- 
get, if possible, the caution displayed in 
bait fishing, when you must give the fish 
a little time for the swallowing of the 
live bait. Start your lure back the instant 
it strikes the water. This can be done by 
giving the rod a switch to the side with 
the left hand just before reeling in. If a 
fish is buried in the grass when you hook 
him, it is best to hold tight and let him 
dig himself out. Should you be too strong, 
so to say, you may put an excessive strain 
on the line and lose the fish. Finally, there 
has been a long, if not altogether interest- 
ing, contention as to whether a fisherman 
should tolerate or avoid the splashing of 
his bait. There is a great difference of 
opinion, a good deal of argument, and 
many words. One authority demands ab- 
solute quiet. Another says it makes no 
difference. 


HICH, then, is the better rule in bass 

fishing—the noisy cast or the quiet 
method? I can answer the question as re- 
gards the musky without hesitation. I have 
caught this fish with a big chub weighing 
almost a quarter of a pound, using an over- 
head cast, and when it struck the water the 


splash it made could be heard for half a | 


mile away. The splash and the noise 
seemed not to affect the muskies. But with 
the bass it is otherwise. I am inclined to 
believe that there are seasons of the year 
when they don’t mind the splash. Cer- 
tainly, they disregard it during the spawn- 
ing season, and shortly after it, when the 
pugnacious and protective instincts dom- 
inate them. I should say that much de- 
pends on the character of the plug. If it 
is the noisy kind and is started instantly 
in the retrieving, the wiggling top bait ; 
will not affect the strike. We have all, 
at times, through accident or design, 
dropped a fly or a light lure on a log or 
lily pad, flipped it off with no noise or 
sound, and got our fish. On the other 
hand, we have sometimes splashed our 
lure into an open space in the lily pads, 
and the fish dashed for it. It is hard to de- 


cide. 

The fly, I think, should be dropped 
easily and quietly, and played quietly. 
Something depends also on the fish— 
whether he has been feeding on jumping 
frogs or falling insects; whether he is 
at the bottom of a ripple, where there are 
noise and action, or whether he is in a 
quiet, smooth spot, where splashes are 
unusual. Some fishermen use the side 
cast so that the lure will never be far 
above the water before the drop begins. 
With that form of casting, the lure drops 
more noiselessly than it does in the over- 
head cast, but, of course, as we all know, 
with less accuracy. All in all, I believe 
that for the bass a quiet deposit of the 
plug or fly is the best. At least, of one 
thing we are certain—a splash is not re- 
quired; we can get them without it. The 
less noise the better is unquestionably a 
safe rule. 
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Observations of a Western Deer Hunter 
By E. V. Deshaves 


PON receiving my copy of OUTpooR 
4 Lire I turn, almost without thought, 

to the Arms and Ammunition Depart- 
ment, for therein usually lies that which is 
of most interest to me. In my May num- 
ber, about the first thing to catch my eye 
was the article by J. C. Fritz, “Lion Car- 
tridges on Deer.” This aroused my inter- 
est immediately, for his experiences so 
exactly parallel my own. 

My supposition is that Mr. Fritz is about 
to bring a storm of protest about his ears, 
for it seems to be the present fashion to 
believe that the toughest bullet that can 
be driven out a gun barrel is the proper 
type projectile for all game, ranging from 
squirrels to elephants. Penetration, and 
lots of it, is the cry of the day. 

I have been sorely tempted quite fre- 
quently to air some of my own observa- 
tions concerning the effect of various bul- 
lets upon deer, but a lack of confidence in 
my ability as a writer and a certain men- 
tal laziness have saved you until now. 
However, I think Mr. Fritz deserves at 
least a little moral support from fellow 
deer hunters of like belief, and, further, 
I question his conclusions in regard to the 
effectiveness of the 180 and 150-grain bul- 
lets in most brands of factory ammunition 
for the .30-06. 

The situation with regard to hunting 
bullets seems to the writer to have devel- 
oped about as follows. The modern bolt 
action has become popular for a number 
of obvious and sufficient reasons, the most 
important being their accuracy and the 
flatness of the trajectory of the cartridges 
they handle, and the consequent possibility 
of making hits that would be impossible 
with the older type of rifle. All, or nearly 
all, of our authorities upon rifles and the 
writers upon such subjects use such rifles. 
They are usually numbered among those 
more fortunate hunters who have the time 
and the means of trying out their rifles 
upon the larger types of big game. Then 
they return home and inform us stay-at- 
homes how well this or that bullet per- 
formed upon the game they have bagged, 
apparently with little thought that Mr. 
Average Hunter is going to try to apply 
their observations to an entirely different 
set of conditions. These big game hunters 
have come to the conclusion that a bullet 
with an exceptionally tough jacket is the 
proper medicine for such game, and per- 
sonally I don’t question their conclusions. 
They have tried them out and I have not. 
However, Mr. Hunter reads the article 
and says to himself, “Mr. So-and-So says 
that particular bullet is a great one for the 
largest bear and moose, and he ought to 
know,” and then he proceeds to the deduc- 
tion that if it is good for such large game, 
that it surely ought to knock the tar out 
of a mere deer. But will it? Just be- 
tween you and me and all the other deer 
hunters, I don’t think so. In any event, 
Mr. Hunter hies himself to the nearest 
hardware store and demands a box of car- 


tridges loaded with that particular bullet, 
and if he gets them is happy in the belief 
that he has secured just the proper bullet 
to bag that buck he failed to get last year. 
Naturally, the ammunition factories try to 
give him what he wants, even if it is only 
what he thinks he wants. Further, the 
.30-06 and cartridges of its class are usu- 
ally credited with being powerful enough 
for not only all the game of America, but 
for most of the large game of the world. 
It seems only natural that the factories 
are inclined to load the various cartridges 
with bullets suitable for the largest game 
upon which they are likely to be used, and 
this in spite of the fact that probably for 
every cartridge used upon such large game, 
hundreds will be used upon much smaller 
game to which the bullet is not particularly 
well adapted. 


BE FORE starting to set forth my obser- 
vations, allow me to point out that I am 
not endeavoring to put myself forward as 
an authority on the subject of bullets for 
game. I make no such claim, for my ex- 
perience has been almost exclusively with 
deer in the Rocky Mountain region. How- 
ever, when thus narrowed down I am in- 
clined to believe that my experience in this 
one branch of hunting has been sufficiently 
broad to lead to as reasonably accurate 
conclusions as can be expected from one 
individual. If not, I would need be most 
remarkably dumb and unobserving. Any- 
way, in any line of endeavor it is the sum- 
mation of the experience and opinions of 
many individuals that lead to improve- 
ments, be it in bullets, automobiles or ex- 
tracting teeth. 

My first deer fell to my rifle twenty-one 
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years ago in northern New Mexico. There 
were doubtless state game laws upon the 
books at that time, but I never heard what 
they were. They received about the ob- 
servance that the Volstead Act gets to- 
day, and vastly less attention. At that 
time this mountainous section was one oi 
the best deer ranges of the West, in fact, 
to my knowledge, still was a few years 
ago and probably still is. Having hunted 
from the time that I was physically able 
to carry a single shot .22 and take pot 
shots from a rest over the stone walls of 
northern Westchester County, New York, 
at anything and everything that wore fur 
or feathers, I quickly took to deer hunt- 
ing like a duck to water. In the next five 
years I must have killed not less than 
twenty-five deer in that section. Since 
then I have hunted in two or more states 
every year and have accounted for at least 
that many more. Besides, I have been 
present when others have killed deer or 
knew the circumstances of the killing of 
several times that many more. Being in- 
terested in rifles and what they would or 
would not do, I have stored away in my 
mind a fund of data that leads me to some 
rather set personal opinions. I now regret 
that I did not undertake to keep a record 
in writing of my experiences. 

I started my hunting with that old 
stand-by of the times, the .30 W. C. F., 
but after a year or two changed to the .32 
Winchester Special. Contrary to some 
opinions of the day, I found both cartridges 
as then loaded quite effective. The trcuble, 
as I found it, was not with the shocking 
power of the bullet, but in landing the 
bullet on the deer. My most frequent 
hunting companion used a .303 Savage and 
the same comments apply. The bullets of 
all these cartridges would, in the great 
majority of cases, expand sufficiently to 
deliver a large proportion of their energy 
to the deer. They would almost invari- 
ably knock a deer down even though the 
hit were not in a particularly vital spot, 
and give time for a second or third shot 
if necessary to finish the job. Another 
frequent hunting companion used a .25-35. 
From results observed, I became of the 
opinion that it was very much less effec- 
tive than the other three, the bullets much 
too frequently passing straight through 
and evidently expanding very little. I have 
not had the opportunity. to observe the 
effect since this cartridge has been modern- 
ized and greatly speeded up, but have a 
strong suspicion that when loaded with 
sharp exposed lead point that it will prove 
quite effective. 


Y NEXT change in deer rifles was 

brought about by a friend appearing 
one day with the then new Savage .22 high 
power. I took one good look and was 
frankly skeptical, but before the day was 
over had to about face in my opinion. I 
saw him drop two large deer in a manner 
that was a revelation to me. Those deer 
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GIANT PANDA J 


in the wilds of the far-off 


Chinese-Tibetan borderland the 
expedition of Theodore and Kermit 
Roosevelt finally succeeded in its diffi- 
cult quest of the rare Giant Panda. 
So far as is known it is the only speci- 
men which has ever fallen to a white 
man’s rifle. In taking him they used 
the Western Lubaloy, 30-06 cartridge 
with 220 grain, Soft-Point bullet. 


Kermit Roosevelt’s description of the 
event reveals a thrilling chapter in 
the history of man’s conquests of the 
earth’s untravelled jungles: 


“Unexpectedly close I heard a clicking 
chirp....Noiselessly one of the Lolo 
hunters darted forward.... As I 
gained his side he pointed to a giant 
spruce thirty yards away. The bole 
was hollowed and from it emerged 
the head and fore quarters of a bei- 
shung (Panda)...we had given up 
whatever small hopes we had ever 
had of seeing one...the hunting gods 
had turned about and brewed the 
unusual chain of circumstances 
that alone could en- 
able us to shoot a 
giant panda.” 
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Theodore and Kermit Roosevelt used 
Western Lubaloy Cartridges on their 
Adventurous Expedition to Tibet 
in Search of the Rare “‘beishung.” 


On this expedition, as is so often the 
case when important scientific and big 
game parties start out for the untrav- 
elled portions of the world, Western 
Lubaloy cartridges were used because 
of their remarkable accuracy, their 
deadly killing power, and because 
they permit expensive rifles to be 
taken into the field without being 
ruined by metal-fouling and corrosion. 


Western Lubaloy center-fire cartridges 
prevent metal-fouling as well as rust, 
pitting and corrosion. Your rifle needs 
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this extra pa It will lengthen 
its life and give cleaner hits on game. 


Whether you use a high-power or 
small-bore rifle, a pistol or revolver, 
there is a Western Lubaloy cartridge 
that is made for your gun. 

Other exclusive Western develop- 
ments which have established new 
standards of game-getting effective- 
ness are the long range Super-X shell, 
the popular Xpert shell for all-around 
shooting, and the well-known West- 
ern Field shell....There are Western 
dealers everywhere. 
Write us for free 
interesting booklets 
and literature. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Hoboken, N. J., San Francisco, Cal, 
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seemed to be dead before they hit the 
ground and they hit the ground with great 
promptness. My .32 Special usually 
brought them down, but they frequently 
required a second shot and were usually 
alive when I reached them. Examination 
showed the little bullets from his pea- 
shooter had broken up almost immediately, 
the fragments entering the chest cavity. 
Right then I began to appreciate that it 
was not so much the power of the gun 
that counted, but the amount of energy 
actually expended on the game by the bul- 
let. The one way to deliver all of the bul- 
let energy is to cause it to stop within the 
game and the surest way to accomplish 
that is to so design it that it will break 
up. It does not require great energy to 
drive an unexpanded bullet of .30 caliber 
or less through a deer. Even a .22 long 
rifle bullet will pass through at close range 
unless it strikes bone. 

The result of the above was that I 
promptly secured a .22 high power and 
killed several deer with it. From my some- 
what limited experience with it, I had no 
reason to doubt its sufficiency for deer. 
Because of my experience with the .22 I 
changed to the .250-3000 when that arm 
began to attract attention. After a few 
hunting trips I decided that in that rifle 
I had found my ideal deer gun. So far as 
its killing power on deer is concerned, I 
have never had reason to greatly change 
my opinion, 

If many of my brother sportsmen ever 
read my next statement, some of them are 
going to call me a cheerful liar. That is 
all right. I also reserve the right to ques- 
tion statements made by others with whose 
reputation for veracity I am not familiar 
when their statements do not seem to be 
within the bounds of probability. How- 
ever, I can clearly recollect killing seven- 
teen deer with the .250-3000. I probably 
killed several more that I do not at present 
recall. I am very certain that none of the 
seventeen required more than one shot, none 
traveled over 50 yards after being hit, the 


great majority going down instantly. Not 
more than four were shot at that I did 


not kill, and these I have every reason to 
believe I completely missed. There was a 
large element of chance and great good 
luck in any such performance, and it is 
extremely improbable that I could ever 
duplicate it with that or any other rifle. 
However, if that cartridge was not particu- 
larly well adapted to the job of killing 
deer, it would not have happened once, re- 
gardless of all the luck that could come 


my way. 
N OST of those deer were hit in the 

shoulder or close to it. A few were 
hit in the head and a few in the neck. In 
several instances the bullet entered at the 
flank and ranged forward, and in two cases 
it struck just below the tail, ranging for- 
ward. Regardless of where those bullets 
struck, they killed, and if my theory is 
worth a darn, they killed because they 
broke up, practically all fragments stay- 
ing within the deer and consequently de- 
livering their full potential 
power. 

About the year 1912 I entered the store 
of the Twitch Hardware Co., Den- 
ver, to see what I could see in the way of 
rifles, ran into a high pressure salesman 
who dilated much and persuasively upon 
the merits of an 1895 Winchester cham- 
bered for the .30 model 1903 cartridge, 
and left the store the proud possessor of 
such a rifle. A secondhand version of this 


Geo. 


sales talk, inflicted upon two of my friends, 
produced results in the way of two model 
1895 Winchesters chambered 
40 cartridge. 
tumn with an army Krag. 


for the .30- 
A third showed up that au- 
Soon a little 


shocking 


coterie of enthusiastic huntsmen assembled 
in the mountains of New Mexico, happy 
in the belief that they were well armed 
with modern rifles, well designed for any 
service ranging from the decapitation of 
a bunny to hunting elephants. Two years 
later much the same bunch, he of the Krag 
being the only absentee, gathered in about 
the same place and after an executive ses- 
sion held about the evening camp fire, 
unanimously agreed that results fell con- 
siderably short of expectations and were 
not so good; that bullet energy as ex- 
pressed in foot-pounds was one thing, but 
that killing power upon deer was some- 
thing else again. 

My own experience with that rifle and 
cartridge was about as follows. In the 
first place, I simply could not shoot the 
darned thing with sufficient accuracy to 
make consistent hits, and when I did land 
a bullet on the mark, that mark, in numer- 
ous cases, kept right on going away, fre- 
quently quite a little faster than before. 
Some of those deer I eventually got, but 
only after a day or two of persistent trail- 
ing. Others got away to make food for 
the coyotes. The experience of my friends 
with their .30-40 was identical. The trou- 
ble, though, was not in the gun but, was 
a matter of using the wrong bullet for the 
job at hand. To use Mr. Fritz’s expres- 
sion, we were using lion cartridges on 
deer, but so far as I know the only ones 
available at the time. 


DO NOT wish to imply that my failure 

to make hits was a matter of accuracy in 
the guns. As I see it now, it was due to 
the failure of the hunter to do his part. I 
had become accustomed to the very light 
recoil of my Savage rifles and had ac- 
quired the habit of grasping the stock with 
my right thumb across the top, and then 
snuggling down on the stock with my nose 
close up. Anyone who has tried that stunt 
will guess correctly that the hunter usually 
got more of a shock than the game shot 
at. The result was bad flinching and jerk- 
ing the trigger with the inevitable conse- 
quences of many misses. At the first op- 
portunity I sold that rifie, the only one I 
ever parted with without regret, and the 
thought in my mind, “Good-bye, old girl; 
if I ever see you again, it will be much 
too soon.” 

I went back to my much beloved .250- 
3000 and continued to use it until four 
years ago, to kill my deer with neatness 
and dispatch Right here allow me to say 
that much of my success in killing deer 
without wounding many that get away is 
directly attributable to the fact that I usu- 
ally hunt in rather open country, and that 
I seldom take a quick shot when a deer 
jumps up. My practice is to immediately 
sit down where I can get a good view 
and get ready for a good steady shot when 
the deer stops to look back. If the hunter 
will but keep quiet and refrain from smok- 
ing them up, the mule deer or blacktail 
will nearly always stop for a moment after 
a few bounds and look back to see if you 
are really worth running from. Then you 
have the chance of a good shot at the 
shoulder from a steady position. I get at 
least four out of five of my deer by such 
tactics. Blazing away at the first sight 
of a running deer is fine for the cartridge 
factories, but not a particularly efficient 
means of putting venison in the pot. 

To bring my observations down to the 
near present, will say that I have been us- 
ing the .30-06 for the past four seasons. 
The rifle has the barrel and action of a 
Winchester Model 54 and is fitted with a 
gold bead front sight and a Lyman 48W 
rear sight. I am using this cartridge, not 
because I-consider it the best cartridge for 
deer as factory loaded, but because effec- 
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tive ammunition for almost any purpose 
can be loaded for it and at the minimum 


of expense. Its effectiveness on deer de- 
pends upon the proper load for the game. 


HEN I turned to the .30-06 I also took 

up hand loading the ammunition. 
Some years before I had tried my hand at it 
but with indifferent success, due to the fact 
that I did not sufficiently study the sub- 
ject, started out upon difficult cartridges 
to reload and failed to completely equip 
myself with tools. This time I did not 
make those mistakes, and as a result was 
so successful that I became greatly inter- 
ested in it. It has developed into a hobby 
from which I derive a vast amount of 
pleasure and satisfaction. I started load- 
ing with the intention of reloading with 
reduced loads only, and buying my deer 
hunting ammunition, but as I developed in 
skill and knowledge of loading I discov- 
ered that good high velocity loads were 
just as feasible as reduced loads and gave 
me freedom in selecting the bullets best 
adapted to my purpose. That is my main 
reason for my use of the .30-06 in an all- 
purpose hunting rifle. That, and the fact 
that its accuracy and flatness of trajectory 
enable me to make hits at ranges I would 
not have thought of trying a few years ago. 
I approximately doubled the effective range 
of my shooting but only after systematic 
training and the firing of many thousands 
of hand-loaded cartridges under various 
conditions and at both known and unknown 
ranges. 

But let us get back to the effect of .30- 
06 bullets on deer. When I purchased my 
rifle I also purchased a considerable sup- 
ply of ammunition of two different makes, 
but both loaded with the 180-grain mush- 
rooming bullets usually found in this am- 
munition. To date, I have killed seven 
deer with these loads and with results as 
follows. No. 1 was shot through both 
front legs just at the body line. Both legs 
badly broken and a small nick in the 
brisket. That deer kicked himself for sev- 
eral hundred yards down and along a steep 
hillside, and gave two of us considerable 
trouble in finding him. It was a badly 
placed shot but nevertheless I believe a 
good deer bullet should have broken up 
sufficiently for a few pieces to have pene- 
trated the chest cavity. No. 2 was shot in 
the head at long range, the bullet just nick- 
ing the skull in front of the horns, but 
the shock killed instantly. Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 
6 were all shot through the chest cavity. 
Not one of them was killed outright. One 
large buck was shot squarely through the 
shoulders from side to side. He showed 
no immediate evidence of being hit but con- 
tinued to climb up an exceptionally steep 
hillside for about 50 yards. He then turned 
back down and along the hillside for sev- 
eral hundred yards. It was only toward 
the last that I could see from his actions 
that he was hit. He was dead when I 
reached him. Examination showed that a 
large artery close to the heart had been 
cut. The bullet made a clean hole through 
the shoulder blade and the size of the hole 
in the skin on the exit side proved the bul- 
let to have expanded very little. The next 
deer was shot in the chest, the bullet rang- 
ing back and down so that it cut open the 
abdomen. That deer ran for nearly half 
a mile. It was dead when found. The 
other two were shot through the shoulders, 
one running 200 yards before dropping 
dead and the other nearly a mile. In 
neither case did the bullets do any great 
amount of damage and gave little evidence 
of any expanding. The last deer was 
killed outright by a shot in the forehead. 
Certainly the results do not indicate any 
great adaptability of those bullets to deer 
hunting. Personally, I have had enough 




















of them. From now on I am going to 
use the bullet that shows the greatest in- 
clination to break up on the least provo- 
cation. I have not tried the 150-grain 


30-06 bullets on large game but have put | 


them to other tests. The results 


SO 


tar | 


have not indicated any great improvement | 


over the 180-grain bullets I have tried. 


WOULD like to obtain a bullet for the 

30-06 of about 130 to 140 grains weight, 
large cavity point and copper jacket, the 
jacket being very thin in front and this 
thinness extending back to the bearing 
section. Perhaps such a bullet can not be 
produced and be accurate but if it can, it is 
the bullet I am looking for. There will be 
many who will say that such a bullet would 
spoil a lot of meat and besides be broken 
up or deflected by small branches and 
twigs. 
perhaps it would, but in the first case I 
prefer to lose a front quarter or so and 


have the rest for myself and friends rather | 
than to supply a whole carcass as a feast 


for the coyotes, magpies and ravens. As 
for the other objection, I used the .250- 
3000 for years and I never had an occa- 
sion to alibi myself out of a miss by 
thinking the bullet struck a twig en route. 
I have not found brush and branches a 
serious consideration under the conditions 
that obtain in the sections that I hunt in. 

To briefly summarize my experiences 
and observations, I would say to those 
who are going to hunt deer to forget and 
cease worrying about sufficient penetra- 
tion. Let the fellow who is going to hunt 
elephants and such gentle beasts do the 
worrying on that score. Try to select 
the bullet for your gun that shows the 
greatest inclination to break up or mush- 
room. By mushrooming I do not mean the 
forming of a nice little round knob on the 
end of a bullet about the same size and 
shape as the head on a 5/16-inch button- 
head rivet. Such a bullet produces about 
the same result as an old style lead 
bullet of a caliber equivalent to the size 
of the button. What I mean by good 
mushrooming is represented by a_ well- 
flattened bullet with a split back jacket 
and a lot of nice ragged edges. Such a 
bullet reduces a deer to venison. 

If you are of the large class of hunters 
who have to store their rifles away in a 


To all of which I would reply that | 





closet from one hunting season to the next, | 
don’t do a lot of worrying about just what | 


make and caliber of gun it is, providing 
only that it be of a power equivalent to or 
greater than that of the .30 W. C. F. or 
250-3000 and that it is provided with an 
efficient bullet for the game. 


The chances | 


of such hunters making a hit at over a | 
hundred yards are rather slim and at that | 


distance or under any good standard 
American rifle will do the trick when pro- 
vided with the proper missile. The gun 
to use is the one you are most familiar 
with and with which you think you can 
place your shot with the greatest accuracy. 


r. YOU are of the type that can not be 
happy unless you are filling the air with 
a rain of lead, just fill up your old 12 gauge 
pump or automatic chuck full of nice big 
round lead balls, sneak up close and turn 
on the hailstorm. You will get more deer 
in that way than you will with the finest 
— specialized rifle that money can 
uy. 

If you are of the class who loves the 
rifle for the rifle’s sake and not merely as 
an instrument with which to kill game, if 
you get your thrill from clean kills with 
well-placed shots at long range, get a bolt 
action for the .30-06 or similar cartridge 
and then practice. Practice year in and 





year out, at all kinds of marks at known | 


and unknown ranges, and under all con- 
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THE KNIFE © 


you've always wanted 













7 1920. 
a — i “ates may want a swell center 
pattern bunting knife (like 

No.1920) or a large powder horn 

pattern skinning knife (like No. 

1936). You may want a pocket 

knife with Stainless Steel blades A 

(see No. 3946) or an exquisite a 

pearl handled knife (like 4301). f 


The right pattern, however, is only ee 
the first requirement of a really good 
knife—the only knife worth having. 
Winchester knives, like a Winchester 
gun, meet a// such requirements from 
the design and balance of handle to ~ 
the special quality of steelintheblades. ©, 
The quality of steel, of course, counts 
most. Winchester is recognizedasa_ | 
past master in forging and heat treat- 
ing super qualities of steel. _ 
Comparethe strengthand work- ~s 
manship of a Winchester knife »« 
and you'll see why it pays tochoose 
a knife made by the world’s fore- 
most gun makers. 


Write for our FREE booklets describ- 
ing cutlery and all other products 
made by Winchester. 
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ceivable conditions. Study the appearance 
of other animals of about the size you 
expect to hunt at all possible ranges. Then 
go out and practice some more. After a 
few thousand practice shots you will prob- 
ably be able to make some of those long 
range shots you read about, but don’t ex- 
pect to unless you practice for it, regard- 
less of what your rifle is or what it cost. 
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Sut first, last or any time, in the words 
of Mr. Fritz, don’t use lion cartridges on 
deer, whatever the make or caliber of rifle 
you choose. 

Those are my conclusions from my ex- 
perience as a deer hunter, and I stick to 
them though they may bring down upon 
my head a shower of wrath from those 
who disagree with me. 


The National Rifle Matches, 1929 


By Townsend Whelen 


AST summer, I published an article in 
| ie le LIFE, suggesting that all of 
my readers who could do so attend 
the National Rifle Matches at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, which took place during the 
last week of August and the first two 
weeks of September, the matches being 
open to any American citizen. Undoubt- 
edly, a large number of our readers must 
have been among the 3,000 riflemen who 
attended, and they must have gotten much 
profit and pleasure from their visit. 

These matches have been in existence 
since 1903, and I look back with very 
pleasant recollections on having attended 
the first match as a competitor. But this 
year, they were better than ever in every 
way. Let me give you just a few details. 
In the N. R. A. matches alone, there were 
17,521 entries, and $15,918.67 was divided 
in prize money. The usual service teams 
were on hand, and there were National 
Guard and civilian teams from every 
state in the Union. In every way, the 
matches were a huge success. The Na- 
tional Match rifles and National Match 
ammunition, which all competitors used, 
functioned perfectly. 

Take the N. R. A. rifle matches proper. 
In the Leech Cup Match, calling for seven 
shots at 800, 900, and 1,000 yards, there 
were 1,217 entries, the match being won 
by Sergt. C. J. Cagle of the Marine Corps 
Team, with the highest possible score of 
105 points. There were three men who 
made the possible of 105 points, and five 
missed the possible by only one point. It 
is hard for the man who has not been at 
Camp Perry to visualize a match of 1,217 
entries at 800, 900, and 1,000 yards, until 
he has seen this magnificent rifle range, 
the largest in the world. The firing line is 
over 2 miles long, with firing points and 
targets as close together as they can con- 
veniently be placed. Buses are provided to 
take the competitors to the particular 
point on the firing line where they are 
scheduled to shoot. All of the intricate 
details of providing targets, ammunition, 
markers, scorers, and range officers at 
every one of these firing points and tar- 
gets made a gigantic problem in organiza- 
tion and administration, which was so 
splendidly solved under the direction of 
Col. Hugh B. Myers, U. S. Cavalry, the 
executive officer, that there was not a 
single hitch in the entire meeting. 


HE classical long range shooting event 

is the Wimbledon Cup Match, calling 
for twenty shots at 1,000 yards. In it, any 
rifle and any sights are permitted, the 
competitors not be- 
ing restricted to 
the use of the Na- 
tional Match and 
service rifles, nor 
are they restricted 
as to ammunition. 
This match was 
won by Capt. Paul 
J. Roberts of the 
National Guard of 
the state of Wash- 


Small arms firing school. 


ington, with the highest possible score of 
100 points, fourteen of Captain Roberts’ 
shots being inside the “V” ring, 18 inches 
in diameter, in the center of the 36-inch 
bull’s-eye. Captain Roberts used a Type 
T .30-06 caliber Springfield rifle, equipped 
with a Lyman 5-A telescope sight, and 
Western Lubaloy ammunition. In_ this 
match, there were 1,315 entries. Two men 
made possibles, and there were a whole 
score of 99s, 

The N. R. A. Rapid Fire Championship 
Match is of special interest to sportsmen 
because of the kind of fire prescribed. The 
conditions call for ten shots at 200 yards, 
kneeling or sitting from standing, in one 
minute, and ten shots at 300 yards, prone 
from standing, in one minute and_ ten 


Small arms firing school. Instruction in 
firing prone 


seconds. Target A, with a 10-inch bull’s- 
eye, counting five points, is used at each 
range. This bull’s-eye very closely ap- 
proximates the vital area on a big game 
animal. There were 1,350 entries, four 
men made a score of 99, and lots of them 
made 98. Just to prove to you how good 
the rifles were for rapid fire, suppose you 
try this kind of practical shooting with 
any other kind of a rifle than a modern bolt 
action weapon with good sights, stock, and 
gun sling, and see how far you get. 

The National Matches proper, held un- 
der the management of the Regular Army, 
are the big events of the meeting, and are 
the last matches held. There are three of 
these matches. The National Individual 
Rifle Match, open to any citizen of the 
United States; the National Team Match 


Instruction in firing standing 


epen to rifle teams of ten men each, 
representing the regular services, and the 
National Guard and civilian riflemen of 
every state; the National Individual Pistol 
Match, open to any citizen of the United 
States. There is no entrance fee. The 
rifle matche. call for ten shots, slow fire at 
200 (standing) and 600 yards, twenty 
shots, slow fire at 1,000 yards, and ten 
shots each, rapid fire at 200 (sitting) and 
300 (prone) yards. The total possible 
score is 300 points. Sergt. J. B. Jensen 
ot the 7th U. S. Cavalry won the Na- 
tional Individual Rifle Match with a score 
of 281 points, while the Army Infantry 
Team won the team match with a total 
ten-man score of 2,775 points. 

The conditions of the National Individ- 
ual Pistol Match call for ten shots, slow 
fire at 50 yards, one minute per shot; ten 
shots, timid fire, 25 yards, twenty seconds 
for each five shots; and ten shots, rapid 
fire, 25 yards, ten seconds for each five 
shots. The target used for all firing is the 
Standard American 50-yard Pistol Target. 
The total possible score is 300 points. The 
match was won by L. E. Wilson, a civilian 
from the state of Washington, with a 
score of 270 points. 


NE of the most important features of 

the matches, particularly from the 
standpoint of our readers who may be fortu- 
nate enough, or have foresight enough, to 
visit these matches in future years, is the 
Small Arms Firing School. The entire first 
week of the matches is devoted exclusive- 
ly to this school. It is absolutely free, 
no entries, and rifles, ammunition and com- 
petent instructors are provided. In it, 
those who are attending the matches for 
the first time, and all others who so de- 
sire, receive instructions in the fundamen- 
tals and fine points of rifle and pistol marks- 
manship. It is without doubt the best 
shooting school in the whole world, and 
the total absence of any poor scores in 
the matches which followed it attest to the 
excellent results accomplished with the 
1,565 men who pursued the course. 

There are many side lines at the Nation- 
al Matches. Space prevents mentioning 
more than two. One of the most im- 
portant is the Small Bore Shooting, that 
is, shooting with .22 caliber rifles at 
ranges from 50 to 200 yards. The excel- 
lently equipped small bore range really 
staged a little National Match all of its 
own, in which hundreds of riflemen partici- 
pated. This shooting culminated in the 
great Dewar International Match, in 
which an American team of twenty picked 
small bore shooters competed with the 
British small bore rifle team. The condi- 
tions called for twenty shots per man at 50 
and 100 yards, and the match was won 
by our team, with a score of 7,877 points 
as against 7,771 for the British team. 

The Police School undertook the instruc- 
tion of individuals and teams of police 
from various localities all over the coun- 
try in pistol and revolver shooting, and 
other methods of subduing the criminal. 
The attendance was 140, including a team 
from the famous Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. In the International Police Re- 
volver Team Match, the Portland, Ore., 
Team represented the United States. 

I hope that next 
year an even great- 
er number of read- 
ers of OvrTpoor 
LirE can _ attend 
these matches. 
They will find 
them wonderfully 
interesting, and 
they will be about 
as pleasant and as 
profitable a_ three 











weeks’ vacation as they could possibly have. | 


They will receive the best possible instruc- 
tion in shooting, and they will compete on 


equal terms with all the best shots in the | 
Full details about next year’s at- | 
tendance will be published in these columns | 


world. 


about next June. 


A Little Gun Chat 
By Jno. F. Bailey 


I 


WAS born up in the mountains of | 
northern New York, and cut my teeth | 


on a Winchester, and have been a gun | 


crank, guide and hunter ever since. 


Not | 


seeing much in OutTpoor Lire from the gun | 


cranks lately, I thought I would start the 
ball rolling. 

I commenced my hunting with an old 
44-40 Winchester, model 73, when I was 
eight years old, and killed my first deer 
at ten. In those days we used to run 
hounds and paid no particular attention 
to the season. Everyone killed deer when 
he needed meat, and the game warden 
was about as welcome as the smallpox. 
Some of the same bunch I used to hunt 
with are now very much interested in 
game conservation and would not think 
ot breaking the game law, and neither 
would I now, but in those days, back in 
the hills, deer were very plentiful. 

I used the old .44-40 for over three 


years, and I don’t remember how many | 


deer I killed with the old gun, but it 
was more than [ would care to kill again. 
The most of the shooting was in brush 
and burnt-over land, and the shots from 
10 to 100 yards. 


My next rifle was a .38-56 Winchester, | 


model 86, weighing, as I remember, | 
around 10 pounds. It had an octagon 


barrel and shot fine. 
gest buck with this gun 
ever seen before or since. 


that I 
I had been 


I killed the big- | 


have | 


sitting on the top of a cliff for about an | 


hour, watching a little meadow below 
me. It was late in the fall of the year, 
and icicles were hanging on the edge of 
the rocks. I was ready to go to camp, so 
set my rifle up against a boulder and 
filled and lit my pipe. 
devilment I picked a big icicle off and 
threw it to the bottom of the cliff. It 
no sooner hit the rocks below than a 
big buck tore out from under the cliff 
and made tracks across the meadow. I 
jumped for the old .38-56 and drew 
down on him. At the crack of the black 
powder he staggered and dropped his 
flag, and I knew he was hit, but he kept 
going until I had fired two more shots, 
when he went down in a heap. I found 
the first shot had hit too far back, the 
second one had creased his 
the third shot broke his back. 


Y NEXT rifle was the .38-55 Win- 


In a spirit of | 







neck, and | 


; chester. I used this rifle on the trap | 
line and while I was a registered guide, and | 
I can not tell the number of deer, black | 


bears and fishers I have killed with this 
rifle. I had it fitted with an ivory bead 
front sight and Lyman rear, and it was 
certainly sure death to a deer up to its 
range. 

After that gun came the .30-30, .32 Spe- 
cial, .25-35, .30-40 Krag and Winchester, 
35 Remington automatic, .35 Winchester 
box magazine, and the .350 and .401 auto- 
matics. I used the .22 high power Sav- 
age on wolf while running a line for 
the ranchmen and it was O. K. I have 
also killed deer and black bear with 
both the .32-20 and the .25-20. Just now 
my pet deer gun is a model 99 G, .250- 
3000 Savage high power, fitted with Ly- 
man rear sight with elevation lock and 
stem and sight lock, Marble’s folding 
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3-in-One Oil is protecting the 
barrels from rust and pitting. 
For 36 years, hunters, soldiers, 
marines and peace officers every- 
where have used 3-in-One—and 
continue to use it regularly. 


-in-One 


Always swab with 3-in-One after 
cleaning. It’s sure protection. 
Rubbed on outside of barrel, it 
prevents moisture from starting 
rust. Squirted into the firing and 
ejector mechanisms, it assures 
quick and certain operation. 


3-in-One is unique. Its unusual 
and superior properties are de- 
rived from three highest quality 
oils—animal, mineral and vegeta- 
ble. By combining these three 
scientifically, mew properties are 
developed that are not possessed 
by any of the original oils. 





3-in-One is easy to get, too. Sold 
everywhere by good sporting 
goods, hardware, drug, grocery 
and general stores in two size 
Handy Oil Cans and three size 
bottles. 

Be sure to ask for 3-in-One by 
name. 






Manufactured since 1894 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William Street, New York, N. Y. 

OOo 


FR £ E SAMP LE — Also illustrated 


Dictionary of Uses. Request both on Postal. 


The man who knows Oil uses 


NIOM Because 





world’s best watch and chrono- 
meter oil with the same exacting 
care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to 
their well being as the oil in a 
watch. 

If unable to obtain Nyoil send 

to us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 
Dept. F, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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barrel sight and sheard gold bead front 
sight. I have killed several deer and 
two mountain lions with this gun and, 
using the Western 100-grain open point 
expanding bullet, it certainly does the 
work. I can see no difference between 
it and the .30-06 with the 180-grain bul- 
let, as far as killing effect is concerned. 
My small game and trap line rifle, when 
I carry one, is the Marlin, model 39, lev- 
er action, and I am sure in love with this 
little rifle. It handles nice and is as 
accurate as any .22 rifle I have ever 
fired, and I have owned them all. 

When it comes to pistols and revolvers, 
I am a crank, and I have owned every 
model of Colt’s and Smith and Wesson, 
as well as the Webley, Luger and other 
foreign makes. My pet belt gun is a 
45, Bisley model, Colt’s single action, 
with 5'%-inch barrel. With this gun I 
have lived out on the range for months 
at a time with no other gun, and always 
had fresh meat when I needed it. I used 
the Remington black powder shell. My 
pet small gun is the .22 Colt’s Police 
Positive, with ivory bead sight. I have 
one now in my collection that has seen 
ten years of the hardest kind of service 
from desert sand to Alaska snow, and 
it has always delivered the goods. 


Caldwell’s Remarkable Kills 
With Small Bore Rifle 


— Outdoor Life:—Through the 
most roundabout way, your letter of 
November 8, addressed to Roy Painter of 
Burley, Ida., has come into my hands. I 
am amused just enough to take the time 
during a busy afternoon to write you 
hurriedly. 

Whatever induced this Mr. Painter to 
write you about my serial, “Blue Tiger,” 
which you published some time ago, is 
more than I can imagine, but that is not 
what I write you about. You seem to ex- 
press a doubt in your letter to Mr. Painter 
as to the caliber gun I use. Well, just 
let me put your mind at ease. After all 
these years I am still using the .250-3000 
Savage rifle when going after either tiger 
or wild boar. I am going tomorrow after 
two very troublesome tigers, not to ex- 
ceed two hours’ walk from my home, and 
I am taking no gun with me but my 
250-3000, which I have used since my trip 
into Mongolia with Roy Chapman An- 
drews in 1919. I used a gun of this cali- 
ber on that trip, and so thoroughly con- 
verted Mr. Andrews to it that he laid 
aside his heavier gun and equipped his 
entire force with this style of gun on his 
next expedition into Mongolia. I believe 
he has since that time gone to the .300 
Savage high power. 

I walked upon a herd of four wild 
boars a few weeks ago upon a hill crest 
as I hurried along a tiger-infested moun- 
tain range just before dark. Before the 
hogs could break over the crest, I had 
fired four shots, killing three hogs and in- 
advertently firing two shots at one hog, 
both of which were fatal shots, one of 
which broke the spine. It is very likely 
that before this letter reaches you I will 
have added other wild hogs or tigers to 
my list, and I use only the .250-3000 gun. 
{ have a .300 caliber rifle, but have let a 
friend have it, so never use it. 


HE only time since the advent of the 

high power Savage gun that I have 
used a gun larger than the .250-3000 was in 
1923-4 while in Alaska. I went after the 
big brown bear, and I took the .300 Sav- 
age rifle. The old sour doughs of Admiral- 
ty and Baranoff Islands called me a sui- 
cide for going after those “big boys” with 





such a small bore gun. I got my trophy, 
however, with the first shot—and it was a 
body shot, too. 

I want to correct the idea that I am a 
“crack shot.” I am a very ordinary rifle 
shot. I do not kill my tiger, hogs, etc., 
with “well-placed shots,” as Andrews is 
quoted as saying. It is purely a case of 
the gun rather than the man behind the 
gun. 

Pardon me for taking your time over 
this trivial matter. I am a believer in the 
small bore gun, provided that gun is high 
power. It utterly wrecks the circulatory 
system of any animal, once the shot gets 
into the body chamber. I have killed both 
tiger and boar with the .22 high power 





re, Harry R. CALDWELL, 
RifleéPistol Queries 
answered hy 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 


For Crows, Woodchucks and Squirrels 


Editor:—My experience with the grooved bore 
has been limited to the .22 caliber and .25-20 
caliber rifle. My shooting consists of crows, 
’chucks and squirrels in season. I found the 


.22 and .25-20 satisfactory for the squirrels, but 
they both failed to deliver on the crows and 
’chucks. It if I will have to turn 
to the high load my own. 

[I have been over all the magazine 
articles and it the .25 caliber high 
power is best suited to this type of shooting. In 
considering the rifles I find the Remington Model 
30, .25 caliber, is the only commercial rifle which 
can be fitted wtih a micrometer rear sight, which 
is necessary in this type of shooting. Am I 
not right? 

But in a copy of Rod and Gun I find an ar- 
ticle about a 7 mm. necked to .25 caliber called 
the .25 Roberts, which I believe you helped de- 
sign. Barrels or complete rifles were furnished 
by Neider, and loaded cartridges. 

Would the 54 Winchester action work 
with a barrel for this cartridge? And also how 
much might it cost? How would the accuracy 
of the Remington and Roberts compare? 

I must watch my dollars, but realize that a 
cheap rifle is not equal to the task at hand. 
Roy Murphy, Ind. 

Answer:—For really satisfactory work on 
woodchucks or other small game at ranges 
100 yards, you will have to turn to one of the 


seems aS 
power and 
looking 
seems as if 


also cases 


Model 


over 


.25 caliber high power bolt action rifles. 
The cheapest rifle of this type which will be 
really satisfactory is the .25 caliber Remington 


Model 30 rifle, slightly modified. I have one of 
these rifles myself, and it is my favorite wood- 
chuck and small game rifle. I don’t think that 
the regular stock model will prove satisfactory. 
The stock and the trigger pull on the regular mod- 
el are both very poor. The rifle should be equipped 
with one of the Belding and Mull special 
stocks which you can obtain either from Belding 
and Mull, Philipsburg, Pa., or from the Rem- 
ington Arms Co., who make the stock for Beld- 
ing and Mull. It a little extra, I don’t 
know just how much, but it very greatly in- 
creases the ability to hold the rifle steady and to 


costs 


catch quick aim. Please see the inclosed memo- 
randum on .30-06 rifles which covers the case 
pretty well. You should also send the rifle to 


some competent gunsmith and have him remove 
the regular sear from the rifle and _ substitute 
a sear for the U. S. rifle, Model 1917, and then 
adjust the trigger pull with the proper bolt ac- 
tion trigger pull as seen at its best on the Na- 
tional Match and Sporting types of Springfield 
rifles as made at Springfield Armory. The rifle 
should also be equipped with a Lyman No. 48 
receiver sight or a Western No. 100 receiver 
sight. You will then find the rifle entirely satis- 
factory for your purpose, except that it will add 
very greatly to its effectiveness for your pur- 
pose to equip it with a modern hunting tele- 


scope sight. Such a telescope sight is almost 
essential for woodchuck and other small game 
shooting, very greatly increasing the range at 
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which you can make sure hits. But that is 
another story. 

With my own Remington I find that the 117- 
grain Kleanbore Express Mushroom ammunition 
of Remington make does the best work, and I 
should advise it for use on woodchucks, With it 


I get groups averaging about 13 inches at 100 


yards, and proportionately at other ranges. This 
is with telescope sight. With iron sights you 
will naturally get groups about % to 34 inch 


larger on account of the errors of aim that are 
always present to more or less extent with iron 
sights. For crows I would suggest a hand load 
consisting of the 87-grain .250-3000 full jacketed 
bullet and a maximum charge of Du Pont No. 
17% powder. For squirrels the same bullet and 
12 grains of Du Pont No. 80 powder. Please 
see the ‘Ideal Handbook”? which you can get for 
50 cents from the Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, 
Middlefield, Conn., and which gives full intor- 
mation on reloading for this caliber. 

The .25 Roberts cartridge was developed by N. 
F. Roberts, a very prominent woodchuck shooter, 
in an effort to get a woodchuck rifle of very in- 
creased accuracy which would give groups at 100 
yards better than the usual 1% to 134-inch groups 
obtained from previous high class .25 caliber 
woodchuck rifles. Special barrels for this car- 
tridge are made and can be fitted to any proper 
bolt action by the Niedner Rifle Corporation, 
Dowagiac, Mich. That firm could also furnish 
the bolt action and a proper modern handmade 
stock for the rifle, thus turning out the complete 


rifle. They can also furnish a telescope sight 
and mountings, without which you could not 
realize the capabilities of this weapon. The rifle 


is a very specialized one, and it requires hand 
loading entirely, factory ammunition not being 
made for it. Expert riflemen have been able to 
get an average of about 1%-inch groups at 100 
yards from it. As it is made to order entirely, 
it is rather expensive. The rifle complete, using 
the Springfield, Winchester Model 54, or Rem- 
ington Model 30 breech action, with handmade 
stock and proper telescope sigtit, will cost some 
where in the neighborhood of $275, including 
the necessary reloading tools. 

I shall be glad to give you any other addi- 
tional information which you may wish.—T. W. 


Rifle Uninjured by Falling of Firing Pin 

Editor:—Your article in the December, 1928, 
issue of Ourpoor Lire, entitled, “The A. B. C. 
of Rifle Marksmanship,” was very interesting, and 
I am sure it will make better rifle shots of many 
of your readers if they follow your instructions. 

There is just one point I would like you to 
comment on, if you would; that is, under the 
head of “Trigger Squeeze,” and telling of the 
matches at Camp Perry, you say: “©... . and 
the falling of firing pins of empty rifles can be 
heard continually all day long... .” 

That brings me around to my questions: Does 
the continuous falling of the firing pin damage 
the pin or the rifle any? Do these experts use 
an empty cartridge case in the rifle, or are their 
exercises done with one rifle, and their shooting 
for record done with another? 

You will probably know by my questions that 
I am a ‘‘dub” at rifle shooting, but it is a de- 
sire to become a good shot that prompts me to 
ask your advice.--W. H. Macdonald, N. Y. 


Answer :—Practically all of the modern bolt 
action rifles of military type are made with such 
a selection of steel and such heat treatment that 
the snapping of the trigger and firing pin in- 
definitely in trigger squeeze and rapid fire ex- 
ercises without ammunition, and without any case 
in the chamber, will do no harm at all. It is 
recognized that such practice by the man with 
his own particular rifle is absolutely essential to 
good marksmanship. These rifles include the 
Springfield, the Winchester Model 54, and the 
Remington Model 30 rifles, all of which are made 
of modern heat-treated alloy steel, the heat treat- 
ment being controlled in the laboratories of the 
company by skilled metallurgists. 

In the case of older types of center fire rifles, 
I think that sometimes the parts may be a little 
seft, and some little damage may be done by 
constant trigger squeeze practice, but in any case 
the replacement of the damaged parts will cost 
only a few cents, and certainly this is little to 
pay for such excellent and necessary practice. 
In the majority of cases these other rifles can, 
I think, be used for this practice with impunity. 

With rim fire rifles it is very advisable to place 
an empty fired case in the chamber before start- 
ing this practice, as unless this is done there is 
danger of the firing pin striking the edge of the 
mouth of the chamber and raising a burr there, 
in which case the cartridge could probably not 
be inserted in the chamber.—T. W. 






















IKE the Kentuckian in regard to 
whisky, I consider all gauges of shot- 
guns good, but for one purpose or 

another some are better than others. The 
gun editor of one of our sporting maga- 
zines now and then tells us that the 16 
bore is losing its popularity, being dis- 
placed by the 20. I thought possibly it 
was so, and wrote the Ithaca Gun Com- 
pany and the Lefever Arms Company to 
see just what changes were taking place 
in the public taste. 

They tell me that no change has oc- 
curred. They are making just about the 
same percentages of 16, 12 and 20 bore 
guns now that they were ten years ago. 
Just by way of proving it, or by way of 
indicating in figures just what shooters 
do like, they tabulated the percentages of 
guns made and sold in these three gauges. 
The figures apply to the last twenty 
months. The Lefevers also included the 
410 in their output. 

Lefever Arms Company 





The Lefever Single Barrel 
WZ BAUME osetia 62 per cent 
[Oat ea 15 per cent 
Le 12 per cent 
410 gauge 11 per cent 
Total oa 100 per cent 
Lefever Double Barrel 
12 gauge ....61 per cent 
(a. SC cee 20 per cent 
20 gauge Soe 13 per cent 
410 gauge ..........:.:..-.:.... 6 per cent 
MOAN ofa tee 100 per cent 
Ithaca Gun Company 
Ithaca Field Grade, No. 1 and No. 2 
10 gauge 2.5 per cent 
12 gauge ).5 per cent 
15 gauge ..............:....26 er cent 
20 gauge 13. per cent 
410 gauge 2. per cent 
DORAE oo2 es 100 per cent 
The Ithaca Gun Company says in re- 


gard to the 28 gauge that in 1928 seven 
were sold and in 1929 six. They had in- 
cluded the 28 bore in their catalog for 
about twenty-five years, and the last year 
this gun was advertised about forty-seven 
were sold. In 1928 they dropped the gun 
from their catalog, but offered to build it 
to order without additional cost. 

From the above it is to be seen that in 
double guns about one 16 bore is made 
to three 12s, and about one 20 bore to 
three and a half 12s. Not a great many 
10 bores are made, and in 410 the prefer- 
ence seems to be for single barrel Lefevers. 
L. P. Smith of the Ithaca Gun Company 
says that strangely enough the 16 bores 
run a little higher in grade than the other 
bores, from which it seems that when a 
man wants a 16 he wants a good one. 


DIDN’T write to the other gun com- 

panies about these percentages because 
tabulating such figures is not the business 
of anybody in particular, and it would 
have taken too long. I wanted to say what 
I had to say while the thing was on my 
mind. I have little doubt but what Parkers, 


conducted by 


Capt. Chas.Askins 


Gauge Percentages in Shotgun Building 
By Capt. Chas. Askins 


Smith and Fox will run about the same. 
I have some little curiosity about the pump 
guns, and will take that up sometime. 

The percentages of guns made are all 
logical enough. The man who needs a 
gun for every purpose, who must use one 
gun for wild fowl and all other shooting, 
will, as a rule, prefer a 12 bore. For the 
one gun man, nothing better is to be had, 
and nothing else so good. A few men for 
one reason or ancther, because of the 
reduced weight or lessened recoil or some 
other reason, will choose a smaller bore 
than the 12 for general shooting, 
duck shooting. However, the percentage 
of men preferring a small bore for water- 
fowl can’t be very large. 

When it comes to an upland gun, I take 
it the percentage of 12 bores and those 
smaller might be altered radically. The 
16 bore will do everything that need be 
done in upland shooting. Considering the 
reduced weight of the ammunition, the 
reduced weight of the gun, and its power 
with 14 ounces of shot, the 16 gauge is 
only slightly less effective or has but 
slightly less killing range than the 12 
used for the same purpose. The 16 bore 
in a weight of 634 pounds will come so 
close to doing just what the 12 does in a 
weight of 714 pounds, that the difference 
is not worth considering. I have been 
preaching the small bores for upland 
shooting a good many years, and the ser- 
mon is still as useful as it ever was. 

No doubt the 20 bore is given preference 
by a lot of gunners who do not like to car- 
ry a gun weighing over 61% pounds, or, 
at most, 61%4. The 20 with an ounce of 
shot, now in common use, is not greatly 
short of the 16, as a matter of course. I 


do not know of a better gun, in the East 
and South, for quail, rabbits, woodcock 
and like game. It has less recoil than 


the 16, and the reduction in report makes 
the recoil appear still lighter. Most of 
us confuse noise with recoil; we are not 
punished, but just shocked. A box of 
20 bore shells will go into the coat pocket 
and not be noticed, while a box of 12 bore 


shells will let us know where they are 
all the time. 
S I have been trying to say, I have 


no objection to the 12 bore for any and 


all purposes. One thing I do think foolish, | 


and that is for a man to get it into his 
head that the 12 bore is the only gun 
worth owning. The English have gone 
the limit in that direction, having reduced 
the standard 12 bore load to 1, 
ounces at low velocity—this in order to 
use a 12 bore of 20 gauge weight, with- 
out undue recoil. Their present fad is a 
12 bore with 25-inch barrels, in a weight 
of 6% pounds, or less. The power is less 
than a good 16 too, with American am- 
munition—a good deal less. 

We and the English have just drifted 
apart, as people will, I suppose. They 
make the 16 bore standard load % of an 
ounce, while now and then somebody ad- 
vocates 34 of an ounce. If I had to use 
a 16 with such loads as that, I’d go to a 
12 myself. The English standard 20 bore 
load is 34 ounce, and the weight of gun 
usually 534 pounds. Any twelve-year-old 
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V. E. LYNCH 
wrote 
“Thrilling 
Adventures”. 
You’ve missed 
something if 
you haven’t read 
it. A real outdoor man, big game 
hunter and guide is V. E. He uses 
Ithacas in far away places because 

they stand hard usage. 
Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00. 
Mail the coupon below: 


Ithaca Gun Co., Box 10 Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please mail me the large Ithaca Gun catalog 
illustrated in color. 


Name a 
Address 




















ou all about WILLARD “Custom 
urs—their authentic latest styles— 
their superior quality and workmanship— 


It tells 
Made”’ 


and how you can 


30% TO 50% 


SA ' E On the very finest 


quality furs made. You send us your raw 
furs—we will tan them and make garments 
of any kind to your order. Fully guaranteed. 
backed by 65 years reputation for fair deal- 
ing and quality. Free style book shows latest 
models and full details of the Willard Plan. 
EXPERT WORKMANSHIP |. 
Master Furriers since 1864, every garment is 
perfectly made and fully guaranteed. 
COATS AND CHOKERS . 

Are our specialty, styles and models illus- 
trated in free pene i book. 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 


28 South First Street, Marshalltown. lowa 





REM METHOD GUN BLUER, 






Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure finest steel 

No heating is necessary. 

Restores the finish on 5 $10 

guns in ten minutes for 

Send for circular’' What Gunsmiths Say’ 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Desk O-13 Bradford, Pa- 
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boy who is able to hop clods can carry a 
6'4-pound gun, and if he can’t he has no 
business to be allowed to shoot. 

A good 16 ought to have 30-inch barrels 
or not than 28, in double guns. li 
that kind of a gun weighs too much, then 
get a 20 with 26-inch barrels. Personal- 
ly, I do not want a 20 with less than 28- 
inch barrels at that. 

The 16 and 20 bore loads 
fairly well standardized today. The 16 
is chambered for 2,°,-inch shells, and 
nothing else. The two loads are 1 ounce 
of shot with bulk powder and 1% ounces 
with progressive powder. The 20 is 
standardized with 234-inch cases, and the 
one highly effective load contains 1 ounce 
of shot. I see no reason for using a 20 
bore that weighs 6 pounds with less than 
an ounce of shot. Reduce that shot charge, 
and you handicap the gun and the man 
who uses it. 

The 28 gauge has been put out of the 
running by the cartridge factories insist- 
ing that the load is to be 5% ounce of shot 
and nothing more. I do not want to see 


less 


are becoming 


that happen with any other bore, more 
especially with the 20. The only excuse 
for using less than an ounce of shot in 
the 20 today is because the arm is to be 


used by a boy or a lady. 


The 20 Bore Gun vs. the 12 
By Chas. Askins 
- \ rule I do not advocate the use of a 


20 bore on ducks, except when the 
shooter has no other gun. The 20 has the 
same spread as any other gun. That is, a 
full choked 20 covers as wide a circle. 
Probably the closest shooting gun that I 
have is a 10 bore. It is no harder to hit 
a duck with the 20 than with a 12, pro- 
vided the fowl is within easy range, say 
40 yards. However, the safe range of a 
20 is limited to about 45 yards, while the 
12, with the most powerful loads, will kill 
well up to 55 yards. The hunter who has 
used a 12 will from habit take all birds 
that come within a certain distance, and this 
means that a good many more fowl are 
struck and crippled with the 20 than with 
the 12. So far as the ethics of the shooting 
are concerned, it is just as sportsmanlike 
to use one gun as the other, and no more 
credit is to be had from using the one gun 
than the other. 

Conditions in northern Europe, especially 
those in Fenno-Scandia (Finland, Sweden, 
Norway), may be somewhat different, as 
wild animal life in the north still prevails 
in more or less unspoiled form. The great 
northern duck and goose flights in the fall 
during migration time certainly will offer 
splendid opportunities for the heavy, long 
range gun and load. The north is the 
right place for the heavy 3-inch chambered 
special magnum 12 gauge (10 gauge being 
prohibited), in combination with heaviest 
possible progressive loads. This as far as 
pass shooting in the morning and during 
daytime is concerned. 

But as duck jumping and evening flight 
shooting as yet are a far better paying 
proposition, these very heavy special guns 
are practically unknown. Hunting condi- 
tions in the north are rather more than 
primitive, and it is next to impossible to 
tote around a whole arsenal and different 
kinds of ammunition. You have to limit 
yourself to two guns, a medium weight gun 
for general duck and goose shooting, and a 
light brush gun. 

A few of us have tried to leave the 
medium gun at home, and instead have 
taken our heavy double trap guns for duck 
shooting, but results have invariably been 
lamentable. The heavy, full choked can- 
nons certainly did some fine long range 





work during daytime when there was 
plenty of time and space, but in duck 
jumping and snap-shooting the heavy gun 
fellows were at a sad disadvantage, and 
at evening flight shooting the heavy guns 
got a bad licking. 

Don't you try to shoot ducks during the 
twilight flight with heavy, long barreled 
guns and pushing, progressive loads, or it 
may happen that you will find plenty of 
time while your hind quarters are slowly 
freezing to ice to contemplate the astonish- 
sometimes 


ing fact that the heavy gun 

swings a wee bit too fast when once 
put into motion to suit your comfort, 
and that slow powders sometimes act 


suddenly. 


RY to catch ducks in the dark, whirling 

around your ears like bats, and coming 
from all directions with the speed of can- 
non balls, even with your lighter Ameri- 
can duck guns! And this standing to your 
knees in water and feet stuck in the slimy 
bottom! I should like to see the fellow 
able to do this feat with a cumbersome, 
long barreled gun; but so far I have not 
him yet, although there are some 
danged good shots up here too. 

Maybe you will beat us during daytime 
pass shooting with your heavy pieces, but 
the evening fight up here is a horse of en- 
tirely another color. You may get the 
hiding of your lives and soon be howling 
for our lighter, short barreled guns and 
snappy, although somewhat slower, 
heavy loads. 

But for all that, you are on the right 
track over there. Ducks may some day be- 
come scarce even up here in the northern 
breeding grounds, and then we may in our 
turn be howling for your very latest pro- 
gressive powders. 

For the present we stick to our compara- 
tively light guns and somewhat slower 
heavy loads, but make us a powder able to 
throw 2-ounce loads of shot at highest pos- 
sible velocity in an all-round 7-pound hunt- 
ing gun without kicking us straight to the 
happy hunting grounds, and we will accept 
this powder enthusiastically. But don't 
you demand that we shall wheel along field 
artillery through the wilderness, or we 
won't have your thunderous mixture, and 
that’s flat. 


seen 


tor 


more 


Freak Albino Deer Killed 
UPITOR Outdoor Life:—When a white 


deer leaps out of the underbrush ahead 
of a hunter, it is likely to give that hunter 
a shock more demoralizing than buck 
fever. 

It was that way with Reed Resh, Kala- 
mazoo man, recently when he was on a 
deer-hunting expedition in the Lower Pen- 
insula woods of Michigan. Resh was non- 
plussed. The color was startling and it 
was hard to make out whether it was a 
buck or a doe. 

But Resh fired his .30-30 when the deer 
had reached a distance of 50 rods and was 
rapidly drawing away. His first shot, 
across the hips, disabled it, and a second 
shot brought it down. 

The Kalamazoo man and the other men 
of his party said another albino was 
killed in the same Rio region and a third 
one had been sighted. Old hunters of 
Michigan say there have been occasional 
white deer throughout the years but can 
not explain the presence of three of 
the animals in one hunting region of the 
state. 

There have been no reports of white 
deer having been seen in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan, which is a favorite hunt- 
ing area for Detroit and Chicago men. 

Resh’s deer weighed 165 pounds dressed. 
Except that it was three-fourths white, 
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there was no difference between it and the 
common whitetail. L. F. CHAMBELAIN. 
Mich. 


The Drummer of the Hills 
By John IT, Deniston 


I own that the robin’s a hummer to sing, 

When he lets himself out, in summer o 
spring. 

I like the chee-peep of the flirtatious wren 

And even the quack of the old Mallard hen. 


But there’s a wild music that breaks my) 
repose 

thrills me with 
to my toes, 
As oft as I hear it, in springtime or fall, 
And rouses my spirit like Gabriel's call. 


shivers clear down 


And 


Tis not classic music, ’tis humble and plain; 

But when its strange, eerie and rumbling 
strain 

Breaks out of the silence and laughs its 
refrain, 

It woos me to woodland to worship again. 


the rum-rum-rumble and boom-a- 
bum-bum, 

With an echoing scare like the flair of a 
drum: 

Like the call to plunge into the rattle and 
din 

Of some bloody contest and battle with sin. 


"Tis 


The echoes die down, then the thunders 
repeat 

The challenge that comes from the hidden 
retreat— 

Where the haughty old drummer has chosen 
to stand 

As he rolls out the notes of the wilderness 


band. 


A proud, handsome drummer, with ruff on 
his neck, 

In pretty brown coat with black markings 
to check, 

A beautiful fellow—but how can that bird 

Create all the thundering noises I’ve heard? 


When I crawl through the brush of the 
brambley patch, 

Nor ever avoiding quite all of its scratch, 

I say to this drummer: Old bird there 
are few 

Who make as much noise for thetr size 
as can you. 












fair praise of all feathered 


Till sing the 
throats 

That spill out their rapture in clear, 
ing notes 

To swell from the woodlands 
glad time— 

Yet I love the wild noise of this drummer 
of mine. 


peal ~ 


summer's 


Perhaps you can’t share all the strange, 
thrilling glee 

Of the hum and the drum of grouse music 
with me; 

Perhaps the bold echoes that rumble and 
roll 

From friendly old copses mean naught to 


your soul, 


But oft as I hear the mad flam of his band 
It carries me back to a glad summer land 


Where, care-free and joyously happy, I’d 
roam 

The wild wooded hills of the drummer's 
oun home. 





Dhotsun Queries 


answered by 


Capt. Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
2-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address, 
plainly 


Has Anyone Else Worked Out These Ideas? 

Editor-—I have always been an_ interested 
reader of your articles about guns, and I take 
every magazine that I know of that has any 
gun dope in it, also am an N. R. A. member. 
Your shotgun experimental work in the July 
Ovutpoor LiFe was very interesting to me. Now 
I would like to ask about three questions, after 
T explain why I ask them. 

Years ago, when I was a boy, I craved a long 
range shotgun. I had never read an article by 
any gun editor, knew nothing of breech pressure, 
trajectory or anything, and had no means to ex- 
periment. Anyway, I thought that the pressure 
on the wad after leaving the barrel was what 
spread the shot, therefore I took my old Civil 
War musket that was bored out smooth, and cut 
a few perforations in the barrel about 10 inches 
from the muzzle to remove pressure from behind 
the shot before it left the barrel. That was my 
first compensator. I didn’t think much of it. 

Next big idea was to make a port in a double 
gun and let the gas escape into the opposite 
barrel. I spoiled the old gun before I ever got it 
to work. 

Big idea No. 3 was to enclose the 
brass tube and shoot the whole works. 
know that plenty of shells have been loaded 
with some kind of tube or shot container, but I 
went one better and fastened the wads to the rear 
center of my tube with wire, to act as a tailpiece 
and hold the tube back in flight, so that the shot 
could pass out and on without hindrance. Did 
anyone else ever do that? Finally, I decided that 
shot were deformed by the blow-of the explosion. 
I tried several schemes to cushion the blow and 
decided that if I could find a way to explode 
enough powder to push the shot about an inch 
ahead before the main explosion occurred that 
I’d be “‘jake.”? I never progressed farther than 
to divide the powder charge with wads, hoping to 
retard ignition of the whole charge. Did any 
competent person ever try to do that? I got a 
notion it could be done but anyhow after that 
I gave it up and have been experimenting on the 
trajectory of a week’s pay ever since, and read- 
ing other people’s gun dope.—H. Conleff, Calif. 


shot in a 
Now I 


Answer:—I note your letter and it is pretty 
interesting at that. I have never heard of any- 
one fastening the wads to the concentrator. The 
idea is all right, if it could be made to work. 
It has been learned by photographing the shot 
charge in flight that when they are loaded in a 
concentrator tube, the tube turns over in flight, 
same as a long bullet from a smooth bored gun, 
and the shot are slung out as the shell revolves. 
We are not going to get any very close patterns 





So that if your tail had worked, 
secured some results that are 
An old firm used to make a 
in it, hoping that the 


in that way. 
you might have 
not to be had now. 
concentrator with holes 


air would pass through and hold the shell in 
line until the shot escaped. That didn’t work 
either, and gradually all concentrators have 


come to be considered unreliable. 
It is true that the wads have some effect on the 
pattern by driving into and compressing the base 


of the shot column, after it has passed the 
muzzle. Sweeley tried your scheme of making 
ports in the barrel, and said he ruined every 
barrel that he tried it on. However, the Cutts 
compensator is something like that, and appar- 
ently improves patterns. 

That scheme of driving the shot beyond the 


exploded 
Modern 


cone before the main charge of powder 
shows that you were thinking anyhow. 
powders, if freed from pressure in this way, 
probably wouldn’t burn, and all that would be 
accomplished would be a total lack of velocity, 
the second charge of powder never burning at all. 
An old friend of mine used to show a gun, .by 
drawings, which contained recesses below the bar- 
rel into which part of the charge of powder 
would be loaded. As the charge traveled up the 
barrel, these additional charges would fire and add 
to the velocity. Probably the thing never was put 
into practice, and only black powder would work 
that way anyhow. With smokeless powders a 
burning pressure must be reached right now or 
nothing is doing.—C. . 


A 10 Gauge Gun tor Duck Shooting 

Editor:—I have just been reading your article 
guns to be used in duck hunting. I have 
hunting ducks for the past thirty years 
and your article is exactly my idea of duck hunt- 
ing. Instead of getting small bore guns, I think 
we must get a heavier gun and a heavier load. In 
quail shooting I generally use a Remington 
automatic. Have worn out three in my shooting 
career. 

Do you think an automatic gun shoots as hard 
as a pump gun? It has been my experience that 
they do not, but perhaps I may be wrong in this 
decision. I have never seen a gun that will 
kill game as far as the old Winchester, Model 97, 
that you speak of. Were there ever any of these 
guns made in a 10 gauge? If so, do you know 
of any place where I could purchase one? I de- 
sire to purchase a 10 gauge 
shooting ducks. Would it be 
made special, or is there any place where I 
could buy one of these pump guns of any make, 
of a 10 gauge? What would you recommend 
along this line? Do you think a long barrel will 


on 
been 


carry shot farther and harder than a short bar- 
rel? What load do you consider the most 
efficient for shooting ducks at long range on 
flat rivers, where you have to make many long 
shots?—J. H. Moore, Kans. 

Answer:--I note that you believe in large 
bores for duck shooting, after many years’ ex- 
perience. So do I, and I have been shooting 


ducks a long time. 

All the factories claim precisely the same ve- 
locity for an automatic as for any other gun, 
same length of barrel. We have no way to 
disprove this. I like a pump gun myself better 
than an automatic, but this is just because I have 
found myself killing more certainly with the 
pump. I think in my case it is the model more 
than anything else, and the difference in the way 
the guns handle. 

I think there is not much doubt but 
10 bore will kill a little farther than any 12. 
For all that, I find myself using the 12 bore pump 
pretty often instead of a 10. This is because 
of the magazine maybe, but I think it is mostly 
for the reason that I am hitting better with a 
certain make of pump gun. 

I do not remember any Model 97 Winchester 
ever having been made in 10 gauge. The only 10 
gauge repeater that I know of was the lever ac- 
tion Winchester, and it was such an_ ill-fitting 
affair, for me, that I never had any use for it. 
Geo. C. Clough, Public National Bank Building, 
Houston, Tex., says that the old Spencer shotgun, 
the original pump gun, was made in 10 bore for 
a little while after these guns came out, and 
that he knows of such a gun and means to buy 
it. Now suppose you 
might be able to secure a similar gun for you. 

The 10 bore that I would like to have, seeing 
that we are not allowed to use an 8, would be 
chambered for 3'4-inch shells, gun to weigh about 
12 pounds, if a double barrel, 34-inch barrels, 
overbored to .800, carrying about 46 grains of 
nitro progressive powder and 2 ounces of shot. 
I have been shooting a Greener 8 gauge and 
found it just about certain to kill single ducks 
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SPORTSMEN: 


I can teach you to 


Mount Birds 


Also Animals, Game Heads, Fish and TAN SKINS 
AND FURS. Be your own Taxidermist. Our school 
So peer teach you, BY MAIL IN YOUR 





OME, Over 100, 000 7 


‘Learn by Mail 


Sportsmen everywhere are rush- 
ing to know this wonderful and 
new art. Hunting, fishing and 
Taxidermy are inseparable. All 
real sportsmen NOW KNOW 
Taxidermy, and mount their mag- 
nificent and valuable crore 
Our lessons also teach FIELD 
Taxidermy — how to care Pa. 
your fine specimens in the 
field when you first take them. 
You willbedelighted 
withTaxidermy. You 
eanlearn quickly and 
easily. You will be 
omened at the NEW 









HUNTING AND 
FISHING, 


Save — 
Your Trophies! 


You will be charmed from the very first lesson. Think of 
the fascination of mounting your own trophies, of decorat- 
ing your home with nature’s —_ t art, and of making 
big money while enjoying the work 


Big Profits 


Mount gr for your friends and 
others. Large prices are paid for this 
work, and you can QUICKLY develop 
a@ very profitable business, make re- 
markable profits and enj the distinc- 
tion of being a TAXIDE dtiry ARTIST. 
L. D. Bertillin says: ‘*I have made over 
$20,000 from Taxidermy in SPARE 
TIME. Have paid for a fine home, 
piano, radio and all comforts.”’ 

B. O. Crichlow says: ‘‘Have taken in 
more than FIFTY THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS in the eight years I have been 
your student.’ 
P. T. Lindsay says: ‘‘Am earning $65 a 
week from Taxidermy in spare time, 
bo to your wonderful school.’ 

L. Tyler says: ‘‘I paid my way 
. >. high school jand college largely 
through Taxidermy. 


Send for This 
Free Book? 


Send Letter or Coupon for this 
beautiful 48 page book, which 
tells you ALL about learning Tax- 
idermy, and contains 200 delight- 










great interest. Many photos of 
Masterpieces from National Mu- 
seums. Are you interested? Do 
my want to know Taxidermy? 

you want a side-line that will 
make you BIG PROFITS?__ Then 
send NOW—TODAY, FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK. 


Northwestern School ofT: ealdormy 

64N Elwood Blidg., Omaha, N 

Without obligation on my part sen ye 

a BOOK, cod of your FREE AXIDERMY 
ond ta particulars about your 

course of lessons on Taxidermy 
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Address _... 
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at 80 yards. It is possible that the big 10 would 
not quite equal the 8, which carried 2%4 ounces 
of shot, but it should come pretty close to it. 
That 8 gauge had a good 20 yards on the best 
12 bore.—C. A. 


A Defense of the Browning Automatic 

Editor:—I noticed an article by W. M. Stark in 
the August issue of Outpoor Lire on the “De- 
velopment of the Shotgun.” 

Mr. Stark undoubtedly is more of an authority 
on the shotgun than I am, but, when he makes 
the remarks about the Browning automatic shoot- 
ing its choke out, breaking arms, failing to 
throw the fired empty clear of gun, etc., I arise 
to take issue with him. 

I am not much of a writer, which can be 
plainly seen by this article, but I hope some 
brother sportsman who knows a little more about 


the game will send his ideas in about the 
Browning. 
I ‘have shot a 16 gauge Browning automatic 


for the past three years. I tested this gun with 
all of the heavier loads of shells now on the 
market before I accepted it. It proved very 
efficient and shot a wonderful pattern. 

Since that time I have carried the gun into 
the ring-neck country of northern Iowa on several 
occasions. Also used it on ducks and rabbits of 
which there is an abundant supply in that state. 
The gun has never failed to work smoothly and 
perfectly, although at times it was very cold, and 
snow would work into the receiver. It didn’t 
hamper the function at all. 

Now about the Browning breaking your arm. 
That, in my estimation, is a joke. My wife has 
shot my gun, and she weighs only 95 pounds. 
It was the first time she had ever held a shotgyn 
to her shoulder, and the recoil didn’t bother her 
in the least. I would suggest that the man 
whose arm has been broken try shooting the 
gun from the shoulder the next time he has 
occasion to use it. I can’t for the life of me 
figure out how the recoil of a 12 or 16 gauge 
Browning or any other make of shotgun in those 
gauges could possibly break an arm when it is 
shot from the shoulder. 

I have shot, in my time, a Remington hammer- 
less 12 pump, Remington 20 hammerless pump, 
Winchester automatic and the present Browning. 
T liked them all except the Winchester automatic 
and, as I understand it, the company has dis- 
continued its manufacture. 

About the Browning shooting 18 inches high 
at 40 yards, it is the first time I’ve ever heard 
of any shotgun of a reliable make shooting like 
that. I wish enlightenment on this, please. I also 
would like to hear Captain Askins’ own story in 
the near future on the Browning automatic, es- 
pecially the 16 gauge.—Fred C Anderson, Mich. 


Answer:—I have before me your article in de- 
fense of the Browning automatic. I didn’t read 
what Mr. Stark had to say about the gun very 
carefully, if at all, having sent my copy of the 
magazine to a man in Poland, who wished to see 
it. It occurs to me that if Mr. Stark was writ- 
ing on the development of the shotgun he might 
have had reference to guns made_ twenty-five 
years ago, rather than the modern Browning. 
However, this is just a guess. So far as I am 
concerned, I have no fault to find with the Brown- 
ing at all, fit, balance, weight, functioning, shoot- 
ing qualities, recoil—all satisfactory. What the 
old-time Brownings may have done I do not know, 
though I remember these guns were made before 
the Remington came out. 

I'll have to leave the thing to you and to Mr. 
Stark, and you appear to be well able to take care 
of your side of the controversy.—C. A. 


Doin’ The Raccoon 
(Continued from page 29) 


attending a very important field trial on 
Labor Day in 1927. My attention had been 
caught by a pup which had won his trial 
and semifinal chases. The coon had been 
placed in a tree to which had been nailed 
the sign, “Judges’ Tree.” The sign was 
blown down by the wind immediately be- 
fore the final. One of the officials care- 
lessly hung it on another tree, blank side 
out; the spectators knew the tree, anyway, 
that contained the coon. The dogs in the 
final, the championship, race came on the 
scene, grouped closely and following the 
trail directly Our pup, head up, caught 
sight of the sign, broke from the pack, 
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rushed by the judges’ tree to the tree con- 
taining the sign, and barked lustily. I 
shall always believe that he put a couple 
and two together, but because the wind had 
interfered obtained the wrong answer. 
Nevertheless the crowd gave him a great 
ovation. 

The master of hounds was calling the 
numbers for the last semifinal. It was our 
race. Black Jack drew the post next to 
Martin’s Spotty. While we were waiting 
for the whistle I struck up an acquaintance 
with Jed. I learned that this was the third 
semifinal Spotty had reached in that many 
starts. “But,” said Jed sarcastically, “if 
I ever acquire a silver cup it will be pur- 
chased from the catalog. The pup is fast, 
has a good nose, can locate his game, but 
on or about the third or last race he has 
lost the barking instinct, is not very noisy 
any time.” 

His remarks were interrupted by the 
starter’s “Ready!” followed by the whistle. 
We turned them loose. 


RETTIER races than this one are not 
promoted. Off to a level start, fast as 
grayhounds they flew. If these dogs were 
open trailers they were not mentioning it 
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in this race: they were saving that time 
and energy for speed. At the turn, the 
end of the first quarter where the coon 
had been taken across the creek, a large 
black and tan continued straight on and 
was lost to the pack. The remaining three 
plunged into the creek, floundered across, 
discovered the trail and raced madly home. 
Martin’s speedy Spotty pulled into the lead 
and was the first to reach the tree. The 
dog scented the coon, I am sure. He 
reared, placing his forepaws on the tree 
trunk; head up, he held the pose. Old 
Black Jack sailed in. He was leading the 
red-bone by a length. The red-bone sud- 
denly developed a tremendous thirst and 
dropped down to the creek to satisfy it. 
Black Jack muzzled the tree. There were 
two dogs barking. It was a tough day on 
the judges. Black Jack had not convinced 
himself that the coon was in that tree. 
He displayed this by proceeding to make 
his customary cast out and around. A deep 
inhale at the base of the tree produced 
strong coon scent; consequently the slight 
and spontaneous howl. It was certainly 
an opportune little “arp.” Spotty con- 
tinued to bark furiously, tearing madly at 
the bark with his teeth. 

The judges drew together for a confer- 
ence. I edged in on it. They were di- 
vided, one for Spotty, the other for Black 
Jack; neither would yield. The spectators 
were split, it seemed, just as evenly as the 
judges. A great ovation expressed the 
pleasure of the onlookers when the decision 
was reached and announced that both dogs 
were to be admitted to the final. 

Staff Noble, president of the W. O. F. 
& G., and Jed Martin, Hoosier and hound 






dog enthusiast, were like a couple of kids 


immediately after Santa’s annual visit. 
The five principals as previously named 
drew together along the wire where the 
dogs were chained. Staff and Jed had a 
lot in common now. 

Noble, typical of all dyed-in-the-wool 
coon hunters, was in continual search for 
the perfect hound. “Say, Martin, is Spotty 
for sale?” he asked. 

“What kind of work have you for a 
dog?” returned Jed. To which Staff re- 
plied, “I am anxious to secure a young fast 
dog for night hunting; intend to run him 
with Jack. My old hound, Black Jack’s 
sire, hasn’t the endurance nor the courage 
to swim the streams or wriggle his way 
through the fences. The old fellow de- 
serves to be retired.” 


667-4H, YOU wouldn’t be interested in 

Spotty,” said Martin. “He has never 
been in the timber at night. I’m develop- 
ing him strictly for field trial work. He 
was selected from a dozen hounds because 
of his speed on rabbits. When I changed 
him to coon, he flashed out on trail as 
usual, but would not bark tree regularly. 
He still prefers rabbits, and at night when 
out on his own would hunt nothing else. 
If you are in the market for a real hunter, 
I have a little liver spotted female at the 
car you may try. Don’t bother with her 
unless you are reckless with your pocket- 
book. On second thought, I simply could 
not part with her. Say, Noble! Come to 
Indiana and hunt with me. Our season 
opens a few days im advance of yours. 
Bring your dogs. I’ll be just mighty glad 
to have you. You will enjoy seeing that 
little lady do her stuff.” 

“Martin,” called Staff, “I am right now 
reserving space at your house for myself 
and Black Jack for the first three days 
of the Indiana season. This is the grand 
opportunity I have been waiting for. Every 
year I have planned on opening up in Indi- 
ana. It will be twice as good to hunt with 
you, as you know the territory.” 

had to tear these two buddies apart 
They were staging the “long lost, just 
united,” act. Their love fest was inter- 
rupted by my “Who will win the final?” 
Since the judges had given Black Jack and 
Spotty a chance at the cup, there would be 
five dogs in that race. Robinson had won 
the last two years with his hounds, Bones 
and the Ghost. He was a contender this 
year as the Ghost had qualified for a 
chance at the big split. Wagers were laid 
two to one on the Ghost. He was a field 
trial expert, broken solely for that purpose. 

The trail was being laid for the final. 
Contrary to the previous courses, this one 
led up the creek and then back. To make 
it more puzzling the ringtail was taken 
back and forth across the creek several 
times. Many trees were tapped before 
the coon was permitted to mark the 
judges’ tree. The crowd was instructed 
to remain back of a line drawn by the 
judges and asked to be silent while the 
dogs were working close to the judges’ 
tree. There were $500 in cash prizes at 
stake, in addition to the beautiful cup. 

_I endeavored to persuade Staff to start 
his own dog this time. “No, sir!” he in- 
sisted. “A change might break our streak 
of luck.” I took Black Jack off the wire 
and led him down to the starting line. We 
found our position alongside Jed and 
Spotty. 

“Here goes for the cup,” exclaimed Jed. 
“My wife would forgive my field trial 
weakness if I returned with it this eve- 
ning. Honestly you don’t know how I 
am longing for that cup,” he remarked. 
“It would be an indication of my success 
in developing .. .” 

“Attention!” shouts the starter, and with 
the whistle we booted ’em off down a trail 








which proved to be a crossword puzzle to 
all five entries. 


A tricky course does not make for a 
pretty race, but it does show the me- 
chanics of a cooner’s mind. The speed 
idea is replaced by apparent floundering 
around as the dogs unravel the trail. There 
is more noise as they lose the trail and 
then rejoice when it is found again. 


WO of the dogs went wild, running 

clear off the scene, a third managed to 
find the cage where the tame raccoons were 
kept and barked earnestly. Our pride and 
heretofore joy had reached the judges’ 
tree twice, but was now engaged in vari- 
ous ramblings about the place, obviously 
for no good reason. I nearly barked my- 
self each time he muzzled the tree. The 
suspense was terrific but Black Jack was 
not immediately concerned. Staff, stand- 
ing beside me, heaved a huge, long-drawn 
sigh which was not. of relief when Mar- 
tin’s will-o’-the-wisp floated nimbly in to 
whiff the judges’ tree. He caught the 
scent of the coon, backed off a few paces, 
sat down on his haunches, cocked his head 
and stared that ringtail squarely in the 
face; but did not utter a sound. One min- 
ute ...two minutes...and up to and 
including five of them, that hound had 


become a mute. I glanced at Jed. He 
had turned statue; a fine pair. His eyes 
were stony, his mouth open wide. The 
raccoon held Spotty charmed. 

A general spirit of restiveness sifted 


through the crowd. B. J. returned to the 
judges’ tree. He could still win. “Come 
on, Midnite, just once won’t you bark up 
that tree?” He scented the coon but held 
his tongue. Spotty continued the “His 
Master’s Voice” act. Staff’s hound began 
working more eagerly and made a busi- 
nesslike cast out and about the tree. Back 
he came, barked slightly and continued 
on; that was the spark that set Spotty 
afire! He went mad, could almost climb 
the tree. 

Staff rushed out to the judges. Jed, 
perplexed, went to Spotty, and I sought 
the black hound. The spectators 
rushed in close to learn what it was all 
about. 

Our snappy president held up his hand 
for silence. “The winners will please re- 
port at once to the registration tent where 
the awards will be made.” Naturally all 
of us eased over that way. 


TAFF NOBLE, head of the W. O. F. 

& G., grasped the big silver loving cup, 
the champion’s cup. Said he, “It is indeed 
with pleasure that I present this cup to 
Jed Martin of Indiana. The consistent 
performance of his dog Martin’s Spotty in 
all three heats has justly won the title of 


champion. It will be published and re- 
corded.” 

“Yeh! Yeh!” from a few of the 
boys. 

Staff remarked further, “The judges 


are of the opinion that Black Jack’s bark 
was only a trail yelp as he did not hesitate 
at the tree. He could be given the title 
on a technicality, but it would not be in 
keeping with the spirit and sportsmanship 
of our field day. Martin’s pup located the 
tree, did not leave it, and barked viciously. 
Please step up to get your cup and stake, 
Mr. Martin.” 

Jed worked his way through the crowd. 
He was leading a sleek little liver and 
white bitch, “Mr. President,’ said he, 
“Mr. Pres ...I can’t talk just yet,” he 
stuttered. “My heart hasn’t revived from 
the terrible suspense Spotty caused me. I 
thought I would pass completely away be- 
fore he spoke to that coon.” 

“Here is your cup, Martin, and have no 
qualms in accepting it. Congratulations!” 


said Staff as he held the cup towards Jed. 

“Noble, you spoke of sportsmanship,” 
Joe addressed Staff. 
Hoosier that appreciates that word 
permits nobody to outdo him in displaying 
it. Ill take the cup, and thanks many 
times. To you as president of the organi- 
zation I am presenting a small, insignifi- 
cant liver spotted coon hound. Take the 
chain. Her record is eleven coons in 
eleven nights; from our conversation this 
afternoon I am of the opinion that you 
will find good use for her.” 


Up Around Old Tumbledown 
(Continued from page 23) 


ec 


THINK the horses stopped down here 

at the brook. If we hustle we might 
catch them. 4 

“Let ’em go,” said I. 
But there they were, standing knee- 
deep in Gold Brook. Arlie and Baker 
caught their mounts, but Baker hit mine 
with a piece of boulder. I was relieved 
to see her depart, all injured innocence 
and hoofs. I never wanted to ride that 
critter again. I walked on alone. 

Aiter eating a sumptuous dinner at the 
Farm Camps, we started out for an after- 
noon’s gunning. As we stepped through 
the barway at the dam, a lone bird tore 
out of a little thorn plum bush. Baker 
pulled on him and the bird tumbled, end 
over end. 

“Here, here,” said Arlie, 
do. I want to get out of sight. If you 
shoot our limit before we leave the door- 
yard, I’ll have to go back to work this 
afternoon.” 

Whirrr! Another bird 
from under the same bush. 
on him. 

“Don’t shoot him!!” yelled 
3aker lowered his gun, with a grin. 

“Good night!” grumbled Arlie, “them 
birds belong to Mrs. Foster, she feeds ’em. 


“that'll never 


plunged out 
Baker swung 


Dinsmore. 


I'll bet you shot the one she calls 
‘Strutty.’ You'll have to go beg her par- 
don.” 


We were following a tote road that had 
been laid out along the course of Baker 


Stream. Baker Stream flows out of Rock 
Pond and into Baker Pond. It’s a pet 
stream. The Hon. F. H. Colby, land 
agent in that section, has had it closed all 
days but Wednesdays. There may be 
better stream fishing. I never saw it. 


The nice ones run up from Baker Pond. 
I kept shying off the trail to have a look 
at inviting pools. 

We scared up a dozen birds in twos 
and threes, but Arlie claimed they were 
Mrs. Foster’s pets. When a_ country 
abounds in game, it makes little difference 
where a fellow goes after his limit. Better 
to practice snapping an empty gun on the 
hard shots to follow. 


At LAST the sun began to say about 
3 o'clock. “Now,” said 


: Dinsmore, 
“ ’ ¢ 7 

you're out of the hen yard. You bucks 
go shoot your heads off, and I'll slip down 


to the stream and make a fire to get the | 


pan good and hot. 
your job.” 

By agreement, Baker and I separated, 
but I was still near enough to see him 
start a flock of birds. The first three to 
go up were straightaways, and he let them 
go. The next two were dodgers and he 
pulled a neat double. 

“A couple,” he called, 
them.” 

I struck up the mountain, and away 
from the stream. The first bird I flushed 
was a big cock. He flew straight at a 
big ducked and swung to round 


Don’t be long about 


“if I can find 


spruce, 
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“Well, sir, here is a | 


and | 









THE 
U. S. NAVY 
buys and uses 
Lefever Shot 
Guns. Would 
the world’s 
greatest navy 


buy Lefevers 


if ic had not 
found thru years 


of experience 
that in buying 
Lefevers it gets the 
best gun value 
in America? 
Singles $16 and $35 
Doubles $28.50 


*‘Who Ever Saw A Broken Lefever” 
Lefever ArmsCo. Box 14 Ithaca, N.Y. 


Mail this coupon for literature showing Le- 
fever Guns life size and in color. 
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German Luger 
Automatics 


4-Inch Barrel $ 
9-Shot, SPECIAL 


-30 CALIBER 


3 


9 mm. Luger, 8 inch barrel .. $30.00 
New Bergmann Auto. . 25 Cal. 9.50 
New German Ortgies . 32 Cal. 12.50 
New Remington Auto. .380 Cal. 14.75 
New Savage Automatic .32 or 380 14.25 


New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 


Target Pistol, 6 inch barrel._..... : 27.50 
New Hartford "22 Target Automatic 18.00 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 

.32 or .38, 4. 5 or 6 inch barrel 27.50 


New Colt’s .32 Police positive 4in. barrel 21.00 
New H. & R. 4105S. Shot Handy Gun 10.00 
.44 Smith & Wesson, Special Blue finish 

5 or 6% inch barrel... 36.75 


All Models and Calibers of New Colt’ s Pistols 
Slightly Used Guns 


Colt’s .45 Automatic.. 25.00 
Colt’s.32 Automatic......... 13.50 
Colt’s .32-20.38 Army Special 19.00 


S. & W. .32-20 or .38 Military and Police, 19.00 


S. & W. .32 or .38 Pocket Model...... 17.50 
Winchester .25-20 Rifle 20.00 
New Luger Stocks... > 2.50 
New Luger Holsters, 4 in. or 6 in. 1.50 


Spring Shoulder Holsters for all Calibers, 
Special ... 4.00 
WE CARRY. A ‘COMPLETE ‘LINE. OF 
AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 

Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination on deposit of $1.00 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER ,COLO. 














WESTMADE 


ARCHERY 
TACKLE 


A complete line made by 
expert craftsmen 
Send for catalog 


Westmade Sport Goods, Ltd- 


Box 10 730 Clementina St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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were 


There 
feathers enough for a pillow, but hanged 
if 1 could find the bird. 


drive at him. 


it. I let 


muttered to myself, 


“Good job,” I 
as an old boot—” 


“you'd be tough 


Boom! up he went, almost at my feet. 
[I never get over the jumping act, when 
a partridge pulls off the unexpected. He 


went straight into the afternoon sun. So 


[ shot at the sun. To my surprise the 
old cuss dropped like a star. 
[ always do my thinking aloud. Who 


doesn’t? I’ve seen fellows who whispered 
to themselves, and some that just moved 
their lips, but a partridge hunt calls tor 
comments, whether there is anyone to 
hear, or not. 
“Wonder 
scratching for?” 
Wir r r—wir rr! Right out of the 
tree standing above the spot where the 
cock had been. I like to watch a grouse 
plane when he gets a proper start. “Let 
’em go, but I betcha nickel I get the next 


one, 


that old boy was 


what 


S° I went scuffing along. The valley 
below me was red and gold, and the 
sky above as blue as October’s  bluest. 
Then I spotted an old, old burn. There 
the hardwoods had the start on the soft- 


woods. And there were some big beeches. 
When I got into it, the fun began. Boom! 
boom! ! boom!!! 


The first one managed to get a tree, 4 
feet in diameter, between us. The second 
bird went roaring along about 6 feet off 
the ground. “Told yer I’d get the next 
But the third bird found some good 


” 
one, 


cover, 

“Too thick down here. Now I wonder 
if there were any more. Nope, guess 
not” As I stepped ahead, a nice plump 
hen dug out for a_ flying start, right 
square behind me. 

“What's your hurry? Go on. Keep 
going !”" 

[ heard Baker shooting again. “Well, 


we've enough for a fry—only I’ve got to 
get me a real tender one.” 


Down on the interval by the brook, 
I flushed a bunch that went up and out 
at every conceivable angle soys, that’s 
the stunt that puts the fun in part- 
ridges. 


about right. 
frying pan.” 
and his fire. 


“Oh, boy! I led you just 
And that fixes us up for the 
Then it was hunt up Arlie 


I could see the wisps of blue wood 
smoke floating along the current of the 
stream. 

“Took you fellows long enough,” com- 
mented Arlie. “We fellows, up in this 
country, could get a couple of limits in 


half that time. Turn you fellows out in 
this country for a week, and you'd scare 
all the deer out of the country. Let's 
see ’em. I’ve burnt a hole in the pan, 
waiting for you bucks.” 

A man that can fry partridge breasts 
as Arlie can has a special permit to talk. 
Baker had shot his limit—five birds. I 
gingerly tried sitting down, while Arlie 
was at the fire. It was possible. Then 
[ watched and listened. The brook sang 
idly by the yellow gravels, with the aroma 
of fried partridge and woods coffee to 
keep it company. No wonder some poets 
get that way. 

“Help yourself.” 

“The best coffee, Arlie.” 

“Aya? Know how to make good coffee? 
You don’t. Take a pail of brook water, 


put in two handfuls of coffee, when the 
water’s at a boil, then put in a pinch of 
fir or spruce sprills, and a_ tablespoonful 
of wood ashes—an’ let her boil.” 

“Why don’t you sit down and rest your- 


self, Baker?” 


“Is it anybody’s business if I prefer to 
eat, standing?” 


“You should have gotten off, like I 
did,” chuckled Arlie. “Have some more 


white meat.” 


Gila River Ducks 
(Continued from page 13) 
in a high falsetto. Within a foot of the 
decoy she stopped suddenly, as the awful 
truth dawned upon her. With a startled 
squeak she arose, closely followed by the 


rest of the flock. We watched them 
as they darted away, glad that we had 
not shot them five minutes before legai 
sunup. 


A coyote wailed in a mesquite clump 
across the river towards the reddening sky. 
“Funny how cold one gets when it is 
not even freezing”’—Stubbs took from his 
pocket a round pint bottle and gazed at 
it with satisfaction. 

“Now here is a brand of courage manu- 
factured in Mexico. Tequila, that is the 
name. Made of the distilled juices of 
cactus plants and rattlesnake fangs. Will 
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make a canary bird fight an eagle— 

“Well, as the Governor of Sonora said 
to the Governor of Chicahuahua, ‘Here’s 
how—’” 

“Boom-boom!” 

From down the river came the rattle 
of scatter-guns. Quickly facing the ex- 
pected quarry, we slipped up the safety 
catches on our guns, 

“Looks like geese,’ Stubbs whispered, 
though they were still a half mile away— 
“Naw, they ain’t, they’re pelicans.” 
We stood up in the blind and watched 
them flapping their way towards the Gulf 
of lower California, funny-looking crea- 
tures, sitting back in the air, like a man 

rowing a boat. 

Stubbs waxed poetic: 

“What a wonderful bird is the pelican, 

His bill holds more than his bellican. 

He packs in his beak enough for a week, 

And I wonder how in the hellican.” 

“Quack—quack.” 


E DROPPED into the bottom of the 

blind. Directly overhead, a hundred 
yards high, four mallards put on the brakes 
and stooled to our decoys, the wind mak- 
ing a queer hum in their straining wing 
feathers—then, thinking that all was not 
right, they veered off down the river. 

I grasped my caller from the bottom 
of the blind and got a neat mouthful of 
sand— 

“Putter, putter, putter,” I chattered the 
hen duck’s feed call. 

“They’re turning back,” Stubbs whis- 
pered excitedly, “give ’em some more.” 

“Quack, quack,” I rasped slowly, in im- 
itation of an ancient drake. 
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“You take the left, and I the right—” 


“Up and at ’em,” Stubbs shouted, and 
made a nice double on his two birds. 

My first mallard collapsed like a jack- 
knife. The second set wings toward a 
distant mesquite jungle across the river. 
I hastily sent another load of No. 4s after 
him, and he dropped stone-dead on a 
sand bar, 75 yards downstream—evident- 
ly a head shot. 

“Not so bad,” Stubbs remarked. “Now 
as the Governor of Sonora said to—” 


“Mark!” 
From down the river a bunch of six 
swooped towards us, flying low in a 


straight line over the water. 

“Redheads! They are a good way out, 
but let’s try ’em.” 

When the smoke cleared away Stubbs 
retrieved them—two bald-pated fellows and 
a mallard drake. 

“Well, T'll be durned. Not a redhead 
in the bunch, but didn’t they look like it? 
Talk about carrying the mail—those ducks 
had it in high—” 

“Whizz—sh—” 

“Bloom, boom, bloomety, bloom.” 

A single teal had sneaked in from be- 
hind, right in the sun—four shots and not 
a feather. 

Stubbs turned to me with a grin. “Did 
you mention something about carrying 
the mail? Guess that fellow wasn’t no 
freight agent.” 

“Well, as the Englishman said about 
the straightaway clay bird, ‘Haow could 
[ hit it, old chappie, seems more like 
a question of pursuit, dontcha knaow.’ ’ 


HE sun was now well up over the Eagle 

Tails. Occasionally a faint boom, back 
in the interior, gave evidence that hunters 
were abroad in pursuit of blue quail. From 
the river bank, back to the heights of the 
low desert mountains, giant cactuses dotted 
the rocky waste, like sentinels standing 
guard over hidden treasures. Pale green 
trees, the paloverdes, stood out in contrast 
to the darker mesquites. Spanish dagger, 
broadleaf, and a host of other cactuses 
mingled with greasewood bushes to form 
the desert’s undergrowth. 

“Sure is a raft of wild life in this 
desert,” Stubbs bit off the end of an orange 
in Arizona style, “rabbits, blue quail, Gila 
monsters, rattlesnakes. Lots of ’coon, too, 
along this river, and coyotes and bobcat 
till you can’t rest. Quite a few fox and 
badgers back in those sand hills,” he 
added, “and sometimes a mountain lion 
comes messing across here, going to the 
White Tank Range.” 

“T’ve heard that a duck never flies this 
river after 8:30,” I remarked. “And it 
must be that time now. Guess we better 
pick up the decoys and call it a day.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Let’s stay awhile 
longer. There isn’t any evening flight, I 
know that; but why not stick around 
awhile? These Arizona hunters all go in 
too early, I think, and maybe something 
will come by.” 

“Too hot now for ducks,” I grumbled. 
My extra flannel shirt felt anything but 
comfortable. The paper decoys glistened 
dry and lifeless; some hung their heads as 
if in shame, while others, rear end on, 
gave a most skeleton-like appearance. 
Funny, I thought, that any sane duck 
would decoy to such a rank imitation. 
On the Mississippi River a mallard would 
give such a makeshift the merry ha, ha. 
No doubt these Arizona ducks were not 
educated to the decoy idea. 

Down river a mile, a bank shooter 
opened with a volley from an automatic. 
Eagerly we scanned the horizon for ducks. 

“Mark. Rounding the bend, see ’em?” 

Down we went into the blind, out came 








the caller. On they came, closer and 
closer, teal, possibly twenty of them, and | 
one large duck striving clumsily to keep 
up, a mallard, no doubt. 

“Squawk, squawk, quack, quack—” 

“Let ’em have it.” 

Up we jumped as the startled teal hur- 
tled like mosquitoes into the sky. 

“Bloom!” Stubbs had the big duck, and 
was working the slide of his Winchester, 
after the fashion of one who knows how, 
on the rest of them. 


DOUBLED two teal with as many | 
shots, then missed two times completely. | 


My fifth shot, held 30 feet ahead of one of 
the little fellows, dropped him like a plum- 
met. 


We gathered six birds, five teal and the | 


big duck, a spoonbill. 


“Huh, thought that shovelbill was a | 


mallard,” Stubbs grunted, examining the 
unfortunate wild fowl. “Guess my eye- 
sight is kind of failing me, been away 
from the Mississippi too long.” 

One of the teal was a cinnamon drake, 
a beautiful species, about the size of the 
greenwing. 

“Queer that we protect wood duck back 
East and let folks kill these pretty little 
fellows out here. They got the world 
skinned when it comes to duck | 
Stubbs ruffled the almost-red feathers of 
the little drake with a look of regret on 
his face. 

“Lots of things all wrong with our 
hunting laws,” he resumed. “Here we sit | 
like a couple of hogs, wishing that an- 
other bunch would come by, and we have 
thirteen birds now. We can’t eat that 
many; got to give ’em away, or let them 
spoil. Think of these states where a man 
can kill twenty-five in a day—yeah, and 


lots of the duck hogs take a fellow with | 


them so they can shoot two limits.” 
“Well, I am in favor of a ten bird 
limit over the whole United States, and 


a season limit with that. Most of the | 


real hunters are in favor of such laws 


too. Seems like the lawmakers are real- | 


ly the ones that are keeping up the bag 
limit.” 


“Look at our deer law here,” Stubbs | 


passed out a couple of oranges. “We are 
allowed a buck in weather so hot that it 
will rot before we can get back to the 
ice box with it. Up in Canada last year 
tons of moose meat spoiled for the same 
reason. Game laws should be drafted to 
suit specific needs—” 

“Down, you rummy, here comes an- 
other bunch.” 

“Quack, put put, quack.” 


“No use. Look at ’em go. Headed | 
straight for Mexico City—well, we got | 


enough ducks anyway—whoa, look out, 
here they come back again—” 
“Quack—quack—put—put.” 
“Where did they go?” Stubbs craned 
his neck. “Guess they are gone this time—” 


| “Sapien ted we both peeped out. Not a duck 
in sight. Funny how they can get out 
of the country on a perfectly clear day 
without a fellow being able to see them. 
Leaning on the edge of the blind, we peeled 
oranges nonchalantly, throwing the rinds | 
into the swift-flowing river— 

“Whirr—sh—sh—sh—!” 

Right over the decoys stooled a bunch 
of ducks. Where they came from, I don’t 
know. We dived for our guns and came 
up shooting—one for Stubbs, one for me, 
another, two more. One bird, the sixth 
and last, flew almost straight up into the 
air. Higher and higher he climbed; then, 
turning loose all holds, he tumbled back 
down, almost into the blind, dead as a her- 
ring 

‘Well, what do you know about that?” 
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Stubbs panted after his exertion. “Who 
says ducks don’t fly around here late in 
the morning? Come on, let’s pick up these 
decoys before we kill too many.” 

“Let’s take their pictures first,” I sug- 
gested, and we snapped the nineteen birds. 
“That’s a-plenty for two men.” 

“Take a one man _ limit,’ suggested 
Stubbs, piling ten birds out on the sand 
before the blind. “Now shoot a picture 
of this bunch and send a copy to every 
state game warden in the U. S. A. Tell 
‘em that anyone wanting more ducks than 
this is a darn game hog and that I said 
so.” 

We gathered our decoys and departed, 
fighting our way through the hot desert 
undergrowth to the car. Getting into that 
decrepit Detroit product, I backed around 
to head out for home; as I did so, a 
hunter stepped out of the bushes. 

“Any luck, buddy?” Stubbs’ voice was 
rather condescending, I thought. 

“Nope,” replied the native, “reckon the 
ducks ain’t down from the North yet. 
Why, I walked 10 miles and never got a 
sho if 

“When in Rome you do as the Romans 
do.” I started the car— 

“You do, like heck,” Stubbs retorted. 
“When in Rome I’m going to do like the 
Romans don’t—that is, if they have an 
open season on the broadbills over there.” 


Along the Moose Horn Trail 


(Continued from page 31) 


watch the ewes and lambs graze around a 
point of land for about an hour and a half 
before we could safely get down past them, 
out of their sight and scent. We studied 
the whole band closely. Some of the tiny 
lambs played and gamboled together like 
their domestic brothers. There were sev- 
eral half-grown lambs with a half curl in 
their horns, still with the bands, not old 
enough yet to “join the men.” Later they 
would probably fight their own way into 
the band of rams. There were twenty- 
seven ewes, small spike rams and lambs in 
the band. They were going back toward 
the basin we had just come from, where 
they had been the night before. After 
they’d passed, we started to crawl over 
to the mountain peak next to the rams, 
when George said, pointing down at the 
snow : 

“Look here. Now I understand it all. 

See, the rams ran across here from the 
place we just came from. The tracks are 
still fresh and are not yet frozen. They 
were running fast. See how far apart 
they are. Big jumps, and their toes drag- 
ging. Something certainly frightened 
them, and I don’t think it could have been 
us. 
I didn’t think so either, and a little later 
we found it wasn’t, for there in the snow, 
following the rams, were the big tracks 
of a timber wolf, doubtless the very one 
I had shot at before. I cursed myself 
again for missing him, because, if we had 
shot him, by this time we might have had 
our rams, or at least a fair shot in their 
direction. It occurred to me that a wolf 
certainly has nerve, going up into these 
altitudes among these crags, and hunting 
mountain sheep. It goes to show hardly 
anything is safe from the wolf. 


HEN we lay in wait directly behind the 

rocks of the last mountain peak. We 
dared not cross the valley because we 
were in plain sight of the rams and they 
seemed to be very restless and were always 
looking our way. They would lie down 
a few minutes and then get up, and move 
around among the rocks. There was noth- 
ing to do but wait and hope they would 





come down and perhaps graze across in 
the direction which the ewes and lambs 
had taken. No such luck. 

We waited and froze. A stiff, keen 
wind blew through us, and since we were 
still sweaty from our hard climbing, it 
chilled us to the bone. We finally re- 
treated to a little gully, and by piling to- 
gether some bits of dead alders, and pull- 
ing some grass from under the snow, we 
fashioned a little lean-to, but even that 
wasn’t much protection. It seemed as 
though there wasn’t a blade of grass or 
rock to get behind to break the wind. I 
had never been so cold in my life. George 
laughed, and said he had always found that 
such a lean-to only kept you warm while 
you were building it. It was necessary to 
keep moving and exercising, to keep warm. 
The sun seemed to be out full blast, and 
we would get in it wherever we could, but 
if anyone can find any warmth in an 
Alaskan sun, when sitting on snow, heated 
and sweated inside your heavy clothes, and 
when a stiff wind rakes you crossways, 
he’s a magician. The next two hours of 
shivering took all the joy out of big game 
shooting. George and I sat on our rifle 
butts and hugged each other to keep warm. 
Even the good old war dance and arm 
swinging didn’t work. I turned to George. 

“What do you think?” 

“Tt’s damn cold.” 

“I know that, but about the sheep?” 
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“They’ve been scared.” 

“T think so too. We certainly can’t get 
anywhere near them today, and the best 
thing for us to do is go back to camp right 
away, get thawed out, have our supper, 
go to bed and get an early start tomorrow 
morning. After the scare they’ve had to- 
day, I don’t think they will move very 
far. And if we don’t get warm soon, we 
won't get very far tomorrow.” 

So that was exactly what we did. 


ALAS! the next day it was foggy, so 
foggy we could not even see the 
mountains. There was no use to go up 
and try to shoot. Meanwhile Lee had gone 
over to the main camp to get more grub, 
as we hadn’t expected bad weather and 
were running out of provisions. He had 
a pretty story to tell that didn’t make us 
feel any better. Going out to find the 
horses the evening before, he had run into 
an enormous grizzly bear coming down the 
river bar. Having no gun, he had prompt- 
ly ducked over to the side of the creek 
to a tree with branches spaced at safe in- 
tervals, and let the bear go by. Why 
couldn’t the bear have come down the bar 
the night we were coming home from goat 
mountain or the head of Matanuska Gla- 
cier Creek with rifles? 

Then, too, Lee had very powerful 
glasses, a pair that Jack Hubschmidt took 
away with him that day, since he and Slim 
had left the main camp to go back to 
Chickaloon. With these he had seen us 
sitting on the mountain, had seen the sheep, 
in fact the whole drama. “Only,” he said, 
“just on the other side of the mountain, 
behind which you were hiding to be out of 
sight of the sheep, two fine caribou were 
feeding all the time!” It had never oc- 
curred to us to look back on the sloping 
side of the mountain where we were hid- 
ing. In fact, we didn’t dare get out too 
far for fear of being seen by the sheep. 
Such is the irony of big game shooting. 






We would much rather not have known 


about those caribou at all. Still, even if 
we had seen them, it was a question 
whether we could have shot and still kept 
the chance of getting a good ram’s head. 
This sheep shoot was certainly getting all 
too mixed up for me. I would have liked 
to have had a caribou, but there were prac- 
tically none in that country. The two 
probably were strays, old bucks likely. 
Lee said that from a distance they ap- 
peared to have good heads. 


HAT night Lee brought in a shed cari- 
bou antler which was a beauty. It re- 

minded us of what we might have had, if 
the situation had been different and the 
rams had not been watching us so closely. 

The next day showed at least 6 inches 
more snow. Our chances certainly looked 
slim. Down in my heart I didn’t even 
think it was worth while to go up the 
mountain, although in fact one or two 
rams had not yet left the peak where 
they had been two days before. A few 
minutes out of camp we flushed a big 
Alaskan rabbit. He was almost as big as 
a hound dog, and surely could jump. It 
was the only rabbit I saw the whole time I 
was in Alaska, while two years before the 
country had been alive with them. The 
scarcity of rabbits meant bad trapping that 
winter, as the lynx and foxes are far more 
plentiful when-the rabbit food supply is 
plentiful. 

In order not to be seen by the sheep, 
we had to go up the mountains a different 
way. It was difficult climbing, particu- 
larly since the new snow made the ledges 
wet and slippery. At one place we came 
to a stalemate, a perpendicular wall face 
about 100 feet high. George tried one 
part of it, but came to a place where he 
didn’t think I would be able to get my 200 
pounds of bulk through, so we had to go 
back and try another section of the cliff. 
This was about the worst climbing I have 
ever seen in my life. We'd dig out a lit- 
tle place with our hands, and then shovel 
off a rock here and there with the stocks 
of our rifles for a foothold. Then George 
would hand his gun down to me, while he 
pulled himself up. Then I would pass his 
gun back up, he’d pull my gun up, and I 
would pull myself up, and hold the two 
guns while he prospected around some 
more for another set of hand and foot- 
holds. In some places, due to my size, 
I would have to hold on to the butt of the 
rifle and he’d take the barrel and pull me 
up. It was certainly hard going and was 
wearing us out. You didn’t dare look 
down. That wasn’t wise, for any loose 
stone or poorly rooted bush or moss might 
shoot you down into a little canyon a 
couple hundred feet below. After work- 
ing our way like snails up the face of this 
cliff, we finally got to the top. 


I BREATHED a sigh of relief. It was 
one of those fool things a sportsman 
sometimes does. In trying to get a sheep's 
head, he risks losing his own a dozen times 
in an hour. Now that the hazardous time 
was over, we looked down, snapped our 
fingers and to each other said it was easy. 
To ourselves, we each said, “By gosh, what 
damn fools we were,” and indeed the snow 
which covered everything innocently did 
make it very dangerous, for you could not 
tell the loose rocks from the firm, and the 
good footholds from the bad. 

We then proceeded to the place where 
we had waited and frozen the day before. 
Luckily, some of the rams seemed to be 
located in the same peaks. Again we 
waited for them to come down, as we felt 
they would come around towards us, but 
no such luck. We decided to take the bull, 
or rather the ram, by the horns, and mak- 
ing a wide circuit, all the while walking 











all crouched down so as to keep out of 
sight, we came around to the end of the 
same mountain ridge on which the rams 


were seen. There were three high out- 
croppings right in a row, and we were on 
the most western one. We climbed to the 
top of it, and could see the rams plainly 
on the next and middle peak, but could not 
get further without being seen, so decided 
to retrace our steps. We tried to work 
around the bottom and so on up the mid- 
dle peak, always keeping out of sight. But 
getting down the west peak was harder 
work than getting up. We didn’t want to 
go all the way back to the end, and so 


tried innumerable descents without suc- 
cess. All of a sudden George found a 
way down, a very quick way down. Cross- 
ing a frozen slide, both legs suddenly 
shot out from under him, and he slid 
some 60 feet down the sheer mountain 


side at about a 40 degree angle on his 
back, gathering snow like an avalanche as 
he went. At the bottom he collected him- 
self, his hat, and his rifle from the snow 
bank, and turned around without a smile. 
I had already choked down my laugh, be- 
cause somehow [ realized George didn’t 
think it was funny. He was in the midst 
of scraping out the snow. that had gotten 
down his neck, when I started after him. 
He yelled up savagely: 

“Get out of there. You'll break your 
d—— neck.” 


Ay I guess I would have. It was only 
a stroke of fortune that had shot 
George out into the clear slide, and not 
into the jagged, knife-edge rocks below. 
I picked a gingerly way on further down 
the mountain and came to a slide that 
looked as though I’d find a pretty passable 
trail down there. Had no more than 
started, when my feet shot out from under 
me and I did exactly the same thing that 
George had done some 50 yards further 
up the mountain. The snow burned down 
my neck and around my wrists and filled 
my rifle sights, while my breath left me 
suddenly as it does when a speed king 
is driving the elevator in which you are 
riding. Neither one of us was hurt. Since 
I thought his slide was funny and he 
thought my slide was funny, we could both 
laugh quietly and enjoy it. A fellow in the 
woods or mountains has to be very careful 
when he laughs. 

By hanging closely to the rocks, and in 
some cases crawling on hands and knees, 
we finally reached the ridge which led up 
to the middle peak, and, as carefully and 
quietly as possible in the deep snow, we 
wallowed on up the ridge. To the left was 
a fairly easy slope over to the ridge on 
which we had waited the day before; to 
the right, an abrupt drop down into a river 
bed. We thought our sheep were still about 
500 yards away, when suddenly to our sur- 
prise we saw two young rams coming slow- 
ly down the same ridge we were going 
up, and not more than 30 yards away! 
They were just as amazed as we were, and 
we both stood stock-still, looking at each 
other. George did some quick thinking. 
He judged that the main band had al- 
ready descended these steep walls to the 
right. Forgetting these two small rams, 
as we knew there were a couple of big 
fellows in the band, we ran quickly to the 
right, and there, not more than 30 or 40 
yards below us, were the rest of the rams, 
a band of ten or a dozen. They had just 
been in the act of descending to the river 
bed, which would have left us high and 
dry, sitting on the middle peak, if George 
hadn’t “thought like a sheep” at just that 
moment. 


LE EVER a fellow is liable to get buck 
fever, let him realize all the hardships 
he has gone through in time, expense and 





trouble, and then suddenly see his desired 
trophies in front of him without a mo- 
ment’s notice or mental preparation. 

The sheep were just as surprised as we 
were. We studied them quickly before 
they could come to their senses, and I 
leveled aim on the leader of the band, an 
enormous sheep with beautiful curls and 
an extremely heavy base to his horns. 
While I shot, George was looking over the 
rest of the band for the next largest, and 
I had no sooner ejected the shell than he 
pointed out another old fellow. I shot 
again, and it all went so quickly that both 
sheep, badly hit, were rolling down the 
mountain side, it seemed within the same 
second. Here is where my rapid fire prac- 
tice in the .22 gallery stood me in good 
stead. By this time the band was flying in 
all directions and if both had not been sure 
hits, with the snow-white sheep rolling 
down the mountain side like big snowballs, 
we would never have been able to tell 
which we had shot, or perhaps wounded, 
which had been missed, or which was a 
plain, everyday loose sheep, beating it for 
somewhere. Suddenly the first sheep shot 
came to rest at a rock and calmly stood 
up again. I was afraid he would run and 
either get lost or fall down a chasm and 
ruin his beautiful head. Another quick shot 
in the shoulder finished the day’s shooting. 

That’s life. Come 6,000 miles, go 
through all kinds of preparation, labor and 
freezing waits, and three quick shots in 
three seconds, and it is all over. There 
was a big let-down as if an armistice had 
just been signed. As further vindication 
of our good judgment in picking out the 
leaders of the band, the rest of the rams 
separated and ran all around beneath us as 
if they did not know what to do. Had it 
been in the old days of butchery for meat, 
we could have bagged almost every one of 
them, as they doubled back and forth, stop- 
ping in surprise whenever they crossed the 
trails in the snow where one or the other 
of the two shot rams had rolled down the 
mountain. It was quite obvious that we 
had the leaders. Finally, the various groups 
that had run in all directions gathered 
again far below where their last leaders 
had come to rest behind rocks, and trotted 
off as if nothing had happened, with a new 


leader already in charge. 
(Next issue—Part V A Blue Bear and a Grizzly) 


What Becomes of the Bullets? 


(Continued from page 17) 


animals may become restless, if they are 
not alarmed they will probably not move 
away. Many times I have seen a black man 
follow a herd on the’ down wind and the 
elephants would pay no attention. It is 
very evident that because the odor of the 
white man is strange, the elephants are 
suspicious. Once Bigelow and Scott sent 
the natives to roll stones down the side 
of a mountain to try and dislodge the herd, 
and although they were right out in full 
view the elephants paid no attention to 
them. 

Hunting down wind on a herd of ele- 
phants is almost as dangerous as crossing 
Fifth Avenue in the rush hour. Under fa- 
vorable conditions, the elephants will prob- 
ably get your scent a mile away. 

On one occasion we were hunting ele- 
phants in the Congo with a Belgian ad- 
ministrator who was carrying a .32 rifle, 
which to my way of thinking had about 
the stopping power of a pea shooter. He 
had pinned his faith on this gun for many 
years, and why he had not been killed I 
do not know. I saw that Akeley was very 
much disturbed. My wife and I and Miss 
Miller had never before hunted elephants, 
so we did not know enough to be disturbed. 
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We were working in tall elephant grass, 
much higher than our heads, along old 
elephant trails. In case of a charge it 
would be absolutely impossible to break 
through the wall of grass or get out of the 
way of the herd. Seeing that Akeley was 
on edge, I worked back to him and in- 
quired the cause. He said, “Do you know 
that we are going down wind on this herd 
of elephants, and if there happens to be 
a mother with a baby they will most surely 
charge?” 


“SAFE said I, “I don’t want to be 
killed, and neither does anyone else. 
Why don’t you tell this fool administrator 
what we are doing?” 

“No,” said Ake, “that can’t be done; 
are certain to offend him.” 

He was right. The administrator was 
a high-strung chap, one of the most lovable 
men I[ have ever known, but with that sen- 
sitive disposition so easily offended. 

“Well,” said I, “what is to be done?” 

“T will stay close to Martha,” said Ake, 
“and you stay by Mary, and we will trust 
to God and our guns to get out alive.” 

We hadn’t gone 100 yards when the 
whole herd turned and charged, the leader, 
a cow with a baby about two years old. 
The first thing I knew I heard a gunshot 
and, looking up, I saw an old bull headed 
straight for me. It was the first time I 
had ever been in a charge, and the second 
time I had ever seen wild animals. I 
fired for what I supposed to be his vul- 
nerable spot, but of course missed. How- 
ever, my hard-nosed .475 struck him in 
a bony part of his skull, and he stopped in 
his tracks. Right then and there I saw 
the stopping power of my big gun. An- 
other shot rang out, and Ake had killed 
the old cow with a single shot in the brain. 
Although Ake had had many close calls 
with elephants and had once been trampled 
upon by an old bull, he had always main- 
tained that he had never lost his nerve and 
that, given any sort of chance, he could 
stop a charging elephant. He had demon- 
strated his ability in this instance. The old 
cow lay dead not 10 feet from my wife 
and Miss Miller. 

We were afraid we were going to have 
to kill the baby, as it now began to act 


we 


ugly Of course, we did not want to, so 
simply stood still with guns on ready, 
and finally the baby went away. The kill- 


ing of the cow and the stopping of the bull 
had turned the charge. The administrator 
was highly elated, and I doubt if he ever 
realized the danger he had placed us in. 
Right then and there I made up my mind 
that I would never be without my .475 in 
hunting dangerous game. 


T IS just as easy to kill an elephant 
with a Springfield .30-06 hard-nosed 

bullet as it is with a .475, provided you 
hit the elephant either in the brain or in 
the heart. The brain shot is not an easy 
shot, because one must aim about halfway 
between the eye and ear, and about 2 
inches low. In this way the bullet finds 
the brain by going through about 2 inches 
of sott bone. If the elephant is standing 
broadside, it is a comparatively easy shot 
unless you are shooting through the grass 
or trees. But the elephants seldom stand 
broadside, so you usually have to make 
a quartering shot, maybe through the eye 
or maybe through the ear. 

My wife has shot two elephants with a 
Springfield, both brain shots. Her gun was 
sighted at 200 yards flat. 

We did all of our elephant hunting in 
the Belgian Congo in the Nameless Moun- 
tains west of Lake Edward, where the 
elephants apparently did not know the 
sound of guns. For ten days we had come 
through the Ituri forests, and every day 
we crossed and recrossed fresh elephant 
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and buffalo tracks. On two or three oc- 
casions we had made camp and gone after 
the herd. Pursuing the usual method of 
hunting elephants, we had picked out a 
big track fairly fresh, and then followed 
it through the jungle hour after hour. 
Sometimes we were close to the game 
and sometimes far away. When the 
elephants stopped to feed we gained, and 
when they were traveling we lost. Only 
once or twice during the day did we come 
up with the herd, and generally in jungle 
so thick that it was impossible to get a 
shot. Then the herd would get our scent 
and off they would go. One astonishing 
thing is the way a herd of elephants will 
disappear without making any noise. In 
some way they are able to take their huge, 
lumbering bodies through the dense jungle 
even more quietly than a man can go. 
When the elephant puts his foot down it 
spreads, and when he lifts it up it con- 
tracts, so that he is able to lift his feet 
out of a deep mudhole without making any 
sound. 


teas we had followed this method 
4 for several days, I finally concluded 
that if I had to be white hunter for the 
whole party I would be dead before they 
all got elephants, so I changed my tactics. 
The following day, about 4 in the after- 
noon, I climbed to the top of the highest 
mountain with my field glasses and, look- 
ing over the surrounding country, I counted 
in all seven elephants that had come out 
of the jungle and were feeding on the side 
of a distant mountain. The next day we 
moved camp so as to be ready when they 
came out. The following morning I 
climbed up the mountain and saw, grazing 
different herds. Keeping 
right with the wind, we stalked these 
herds, one after another, during the day, 
and several times we could have spoken to 
them. 

We counted in all that day some thirty 
clephants, but we did not fire a single shot. 
They were all cows and babies, and in 
hunting, as in war, it is not considered 
good form to fire on women and children. 
It had been a big day, but our game bag 
was as empty as ever. Noontime had 
found us on a high boulder, overlooking 
the country, with a dense stretch of jungle 
not 200 yards away. As Scott and I sat 
there eating our luncheon, we saw the trees 
move on the edge of the jungle and, taking 
our field glasses, we made out two cow 
elephants leisurely enjoying their midday 
meal. The wind was favorable, so we sat 
perfectly still, in plain, open sight, on the 
top of a rock some 10 feet high. Presently 
seven elephants emerged from the jungle 
and stalked by, not 50 yards away. They 
were all cows. The tragedy was that our 
motion picture Cameras were in camp. 


below, several 


HAT same evening I started out about 

5 o'clock to look for buffalo. I had 
not gone a half mile when the elephant 
shown in picture No. 1, in the December 
issue, walked right out on me. I was 
standing about 200 yards away. Scott 
was with me at the time, and we imme- 
diately flattened ourselves in grass about 
a foot high. Crouching, we crawled up 
the wind toward the old fellow until we 
were within about 75 yards. At that dis- 
tance I fired for what I supposed was his 
brain. He turned and started toward the 
jungle, but before he had gone four steps 
I gave him the second barrel and bullet 
No. 7, hard-nosed Jeffery, lodged in the 
brain. He sank in about three paces. That 
was our first trophy. The tusks weighed 
some 50 pounds each, and our new tactics 
had justified themselves. It was then that 


I learned that the cows and babies were 
running separately, and the bulls were to 
be found in ones, twos and threes. 


We had licenses for two elephants each, 
and in the next seventeen days the four 
of us, including my wife, had each gotten 
two elephants. I had killed an extra bull 
in a charge, the tusks of which we turned 
in at the nearest post. My second and 
largest elephant, shown in the picture pub- 
lished last month, was shot two days later. 
Scott and I were out again, and we ran 
onto three bulls. Crawling to within about 
50 yards, we each picked our elephant. 
Scott’s went down after the third or fourth 


shot. But my elephant had apparently 
gotten away. A very peculiar thing, re- 


ported by many hunters, is the fact that 
unless you kill an elephant with the first 
or second shot he is likely to become 
paralyzed and you may then fill him full 
of lead without any effect. That was ap- 
parently what had happened to mine. We 
came upon him extremely groggy about 
200 yards away. But in all it took about 
twenty shots before he was finally dead. 
Each shot was apparently well placed and 
should have been fatal, but for some un- 
known reason had little effect. Bullet No. 
8, a soft-nosed Jeffery, was found in the 
region of his spinal column, just back of 
the brain. Bullet No. 9 was found in his 
brain, probably the one that killed him, 
and bullet No. 10 was found imbedded in 
the bony structure of the head, only a short 
distance from the brain. 





Skull of the lion killed by Mrs. Bradley 


M Y THIRD and last elephant, shown in 
1 picture No. 3, was killed in a charge. 


My wife and I were together. We had 
tracked the big tusker, which my wife 
finally got, into the middle of the herd. 


The elephants were all about us, and we 
were only a few feet from tall grass. We 
had been working amongst the herd all 
morning, and at last we must either take 
a chance or lose the biggest trophy of all. 
Our native guides wanted to take us around 
and try to head the herd off as they were 
entering the jungle, but, coming upon a 
clear space with the two big ones in full 
view, my wife and I ran as fast as we 
could about a hundred yards down the 
side of the mountain until she could get 
a shot at the big one. As we were running 
down, I said, “Get the big one, and I'll 
take care of the herd.” I knew that my 
gun boy could not stand up under pressure, 
so I gave him the Springfield and asked 
Omari, my wife’s gun boy, to stand back 
and load both our guns. I was carrying 
my .475 and Bigelow’s .475. As my wife 
aimed at the big one, the other bull turned 
and charged. He came down at the sec- 
ond shot, but I put in two or three more 
just to be safe. Bullet No. 11, all broken 
to pieces, was a hard-nosed .475 fired at 
about 100 yards, hitting in the tusk. It 
put a hole through one side of the tusk 
and shattered the opposite side. The pieces 
were picked out of the ivory. Bullet No. 
12 was found in the elephant’s brain. The 
shot had been a quartering one. The bullet 
had gone through considerable hard bone 
before reaching the brain, and is more or 
less out of shape. 
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N COMPARING bullet No. 7 and bul- 
let No. 12, it is easily seen that a .475 
hard-nosed will get into the brain of an 
elephant if fired directly through the proper 


spot, and retain its shape. No. 12, having 
gone through more bone, has flattened 
and the lead has been squeezed out. But 
even a .475 solid, when striking a tusk 
as shown in No. 11, blows itself all to 
pieces. 

The African hunter’s ideal equipment 
would be a pair of .475 double barreled 
rifles for dangerous game, and a light 
.30-06 or other small bore repeating rifle 
for antelope and smaller animals. The 
heavy rifle has too much kick for a woman, 
but next time my wife says she is going 
to try a .350. 

Many hunters prefer the repeating rifle 
to the double barreled one. With a re- 
peater you have to pull the bolt between 
each shot, and I have known of several 
instances when the cartridge has jammed, 
leaving the hunter facing a buffalo or lion 
with a useless gun in his hands. My wife 
had such an experience. With the double 
barreled rifle the hunter has two shots just 
as fast as he can pull the triggers. And 
if he has a good gun boy back of him, an- 
other rifle is ready when he has fired the 
one in hand. 


In The British Columbia 
Wilderness 
(Continued from page 11) 


At 4:30 next morning I set out with 
the men, disregarding a light drizzle which 
had set in, heading over into a new terri- 
tory for exploration. After about two 
hours’ walk across continuous knolls and 
through heavily willowed creek beds, we 
hesitated for an inspection with the glasses. 
Hardly had we stopped, when my vision 
was diverted to the hillside on our right. 
There stood an awkward, half-grown calf. 
Then lumbering up behind him rose a cow, 
and shortly afterwards the bull. 

“Shoot him,” insisted Eddie. 

That was my first great ambition, and 
I carefully placed one of those famous 
single shots you hear so much about. 
However, I was lucky, and as the cow 
and calf sauntered off from the scene, we 
proceeded over to have a look. It was a 
large fat bull, with a nice spread of antlers 
in good form. 

The rain peppered steadily as the men 
skinned, and I kept stampeding around to 
retain what little warmth the cold glacial 
wind hadn’t sapped from my body. Twice 
during this time the cow and calf returned, 
once venturing as close as 25 yards from 
where we were standing. We packed on 
more meat, the horns and cape, and called 
it a day, as we hustled back again to the 
warmth of the camp fire. 


FEW trips later Ted secured a fine 

grizzly, and on the way back to camp 
the same day surprised his second black bear 
in the berries. They both came in heavily 
loaded, and old Fritz murmured much of 
his Russian jargon at such success. Ted’s 
bag limit was practically complete, so it 
was up to me to take advantage of the 
remaining time and see what I could pro- 
duce for trophies. The tall peaks far up 
the summit above timber line beckoned to 
us, and on our next jaunt out we decided 
to tackle that climb. 

About six hours we labored, but after 
finally reaching the top the beauties un- 
folded to us more than compensated for 
all the hardships. It was here we were 
treated to an unusual study of the caribou. 
While resting on the peak, we observed 








a young bull moving up the hillside below 


us. Suddenly he came in contact with our 
tracks. Down went his nose, he stopped 
short, threw up his head and sniffed. Then 
he stepped on with quickened pace, in- 
termittently smelling the ground and whif- 
fing the air. Fortunately, the wind was in 
our favor, so all he got was our tracks. 
This seemed enough, however, for he 
gradually became more excited, started on 
a trot, then struck a fast run and dashed 
away into a dense spruce patch. He wasn’t 
worth taking, so we allowed him to go 
unharmed. 

Also from here we picked up with the 
glasses three bears and two moose wander- 
ing on the distant slopes, but much out of 
gun range. And Ted cleaned up a bunch 
of five big blue grouse with his sling shot 
which he always kept handy for the pur- 
pose. But very soon it became evident 
that we must make a strenuous straight 
descent towards home, as a thick fog was 
rapidly encroaching, and unless we could 
move swiftly before it, all our landmarks 
would be hidden and traveling would be- 
come a tedious and complicated process, 
most likely forcing us to remain out all 
night. So we dashed madly forward, 
scraping and slipping down the precipitous 
edges, and, by heedlessly forcing speed, 
reached the timber a _ short distance 
from camp, with the fog still circling 
back of us. 

Here, when hardly more than forty-five 
minutes from the smoke of the cook tent, 
we ran into a band of five caribou, in- 
cluding one good head. He ran, and with 
my second shot I dropped him just beside 
a huge log. As close to camp as he was, 
we only had time to clean him and leave 
the rest for Fred to do the next day. 


N THE next journey out we decided to 

circle around toward the moose kill 
and see if any “record” heads lingered 
thereabouts. If so, Ted was in line for one 
as that was all remaining to him. Constant 
soaking through the spongy muskeg which 
covers that entire country had loosened the 
spikes in my boots so that traveling was 
done with difficulty. As we hiked briskly 
along that morning, I mentioned this fact 
to Ted and Eddie. 

“Well, we'll soon fix that,” replied 
Eddie, as we approached a small, flat creek 
bottom and he seated himself upon a rock. 
He then unscrewed the calks from his own 
shoes and, as I held my foot upon his lap, 
transferred them to my boots. In the midst 
of this procedure I glanced upstream. 
Down I jerked my foot. “There goes a 
bear!” I cried. 

“Where?” they chorused. 

“Up there,” I shouted. 

“Watch that clearing ahead!” cautioned 
Eddie. 

And sure enough in a second he ap- 
peared in the space between the brush, 
while I pumped a shot in the spot he just 
left. Then I put more in other places, 
and after five shots saw the last of him 
somewhere beyond a knoll. 

“Come on,” said Eddie, “you hit him.” 

Over we rushed, and after some scouting 
ran onto him stretched out stone-dead. He 
was small, but had a beautiful curly black 
hide, and I was just as happy as if he’d 
been a grizzly. Fred, not far away in 
camp, heard the volley and said he won- 
dered how many we got. 

After turning back with this cargo, we 
downed a light lunch and again proceeded 
toward the moose carcass. When we 
reached the vicinity we could hardly locate 
the spot, for all the bears had left were a 
few pieces of hide on the hoofs and some 
bones scattered round about. Paths which 
they had followed led out everywhere. It 
looked to me like here was my chance for 





a grizzly, but the wind was treacherous 
that night, and though we watched far 
toward evening, nothing came in sight. 

Next morning we went over again, but 
nothing had been near since. Eddie said 
he doubted they would ever come again, 
but I prevailed upon them to give it one 
more chance, and so we stationed ourselves 
in the most likely location, with due re- 
gard to windage. It was a hard spot to 
watch, for the timber was thick there and 
a clear line vision was almost impossible 
to obtain. I huddled close to a big tree 
to ward off the stinging cold wind, while 
Ted and Eddie settled themselves a little 
to the back. 


IME was getting short, our feet and 

hands were numb, and it looked like 
things were about over, when Eddie ex- 
citedly whispered, “There comes one!” 

Very cautiously he approached, in and 
out of view, while his ponderous bulk 
awed me, and I wondered if he would 
really come within range. All of a sudden, 
from behind a knoll he stepped, in plain 
view to me, and in another second I knew 
he would be hidden by more _ timber. 
Quickly, but with great care, I raised my 





At least five different versions are told of 
the Indian fight in which Yellow Hand was 
killed. Which of them is true? 
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rifle. One sharp explosion, then he stepped 
back over the hill and was gone. 

Never had disappointment seemed so 
keen! It wasn’t a grizzly, that I knew, 
but neither had I ever viewed such a huge 
black. “Well, I missed him!” was all I 
could mumble. 

“By gosh, you did,” answered Eddie, al- 
most tearfully, “and what a fellow he was! 
Now, if you had a got him, you’d a had 
something! By golly, I never saw his 
like for a black!” All of which stung 
like a knife. 

“Oh, gee, I’m just sick!” I said as I 
rested against the tree, stunned. I wished 
Ted and Eddie were anywhere else. The 
tears rushed up and I swallowed them 
back. 

But Ted then interrupted. “Eddie, I 
don’t like the way that bear acted. Let’s 
go over and take a look!” I think poor 
Eddie’s disappointment got the upper hand 
of his better judgment at that moment, for 
he said, “No, Ted, it’s no use. She never 
touched him!” 

But Ted seemed determined, mentioning 
that from his view the fellow seemed to 
flinch. So the two of them half-heartedly 
started forward, and in my depressed state 
at failure, I was reluctant to even follow. 
Down and across we trudged, with my 
Adam’s apple bobbing upward at each 
thought. 

Eddie got there first, and as he stepped 
to the crest of the knoll, his hands dropped 
to his sides as he peered below. “Darned, 
if there he ain’t!” was all he could utter. 

“Oh, Eddie, don’t fool me now,” I 
pleaded. 

“He is, though,” insisted Eddie. 


ED and I rushed forward, and nearly 

collapsed, for there he lay, flat out, and 
such a monster! I had been so sad I 
couldn’t get glad. I looked at him, then 
slowly felt a smile creeping over. “Good 
girl, good girl,” Ted cheered me. “That 
was some shot!” And I thought so, too. 
It had entered at the shoulder and ranged 
diagonally across the entire body. Again 
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we had to leave the work of cutting until 
next day, as we rushed to make camp be- 
fore dark. 

After I had regained my composure 
once more, and when the boys made 
sundry remarks of approbation that night 
in camp, I tried to appear “modest,” but 
I really don’t think I fooled anybody. This 
huge black was the comment of the dis- 
trict, as it exceeded in size many of the 
grizzlies which we have obtained, besides 
being in excellent fur with a beautiful 
sheen. 

Ted thought we had sufficient game for 
the season, so we soon set about break- 
ing camp for the pack down to the lake, 
and it was with a sharp pang we slowly 
pulled out of one of the finest hunting 
territories we have ever visited. And on 
the way down, as we tugged quietly along, 
old Fritz confided in me once more. If 
he didn’t “open his claim” very soon, he 
whispered, he was going to take a trip 
to California where he knew he could 
marry a rich widow. And, as usual, I 
agreed with him. 


Our American Game Birds 


(Continued from page 8) 


cause pheasant was the more aristocratic 
name, and the Cavaliers were aristocrats. 
The Virginia name of pheasant spread 
widely, all through the South, through 
Pennsylvania, across Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois and Missouri, wherever the ruffed 
grouse was found. Usually local names 
cling tenaciously, but today the bird is best 
known under his scientific name of ruffed 
grouse. 

In the 300 years, more or less, which 
have elapsed since the landing of the Pil- 
grims, the sporting education of the ruffed 
grouse has kept pace with the development 
of firearms. The big blunderbuss has given 
way to the small bore shotgun, light, 
handy, built for a special purpose after 
much thought, loaded with keen nitro, 
aimed by men of far greater wing-shoot- 
ing skill than Captain Miles Standish ever 
had. But the bird no longer sits on the 
limb of a tree crying “Quit-quit!” for he 
has become the wisest and the wariest 
game bird that exists in the whole world. 


HE ruffed grouse asks no odds of any 

man; yea, he asks no odds of nature 
except that his beloved woods be left in- 
tact. No grouse ever froze to death, no 
grouse ever starved to death, and he was 
never seriously threatened by all his many 
enemies. Wildcats, wolves, foxes, minks, 
weasels, owls, hawks, he bids one and all 
defiance. He feeds upon the ground when 
the forest lawns are green and soft to 
his velvet tread, but under stress of bitter 
weather he moves into a tree, finding a 
snug home where branches and snow have 
chanced to make walls and roof. If the 
great horned owl disturbs him there, he 
dives off into a drift of snow as gaily as 
ever did Palm Beach girl into the sea. 
At home in the evergreens, at home under 
the snow, fearless wherever his nimble 
feet lead him over the white blanket of 
the forest. 

Any Briton will readily admit that his 
red-legged grouse is king of the tribe, but 
no such admission would ever be made by 
an American grouse shooter, for he well 
knows that the ruffed grouse is the king 
of all grouse, as well as of all game birds 
whatsoever. He is the fastest away from 
the mark, the shrewdest to take advantage 
of cover, the hardest to hit, and the man 
who can uniformly land his charge on this 
bird is the greatest wing-shot that is 
known. 
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When the time comes that the old 
sportsman has fired his last shot, when his 
gun has been laid aside forever, when his 
limbs are nerveless and only his brain is 
alive, his memory will go back through all 
the things which have happened to him 
in the course of a long life. He may have 
killed big game in his day, maybe a lion, 
maybe a lordly moose, maybe a grim and 
gray old grizzly, but the things he will re- 
member now are his shots at grouse. The 
hills will rise before him, crowned with 
juniper and pine, their rugged sides grown 
to sumac, wild rose, brier bush and birch; 
below is a murmuring stream, clothed with 
hard wood, maple and oak, and there he 
goes with a famous grouse dog of days 
long gone. Together they go through the 
forest aisles, where the great arched walls 
are painted red and green and yellow and 
brown. Presently the white dog stands, 
and the king of the grouse breaks out in 
thunderous flight. Still the nerves, govern 
the heart, grip the gun, for the task is 
stopping the king of the grouse. Luck is 
with him, the gun swings true, the load has 
power, the cock grouse goes down, while 
above him his own feathers float as a flag 
waves above the dead. 

And so it all comes back to the man who 
will shoot no more forever—all the things 
which he and the white dog did, all their 
triumphs, all their defeats; glow once more 
the golden days of autumn, followed by 
winter in stark array. Back to him once 
more come all the misses that he made, 
alas, too often, and back comes the feel- 
ing of tremendous elation with work well 
done. And so, even in death, the old 
grouse shooter is not without recompense, 
for he has memory—the memory of a 
noble dog, of a man in his keen prime, 
strong, alert, of a beautiful bird, wild and 
wary and full of courage to the last beat 
of dying wings, the king of the grouse, the 


king of all game birds whatsoever. 
My Fight with a Willer 
(Continued from page 25) 
passed. Something was going to happen 


in a few minutes. 

In the semi-darkness 
saw some bushes move. The sun had risen 
but was still behind the mountains and, 
the better to see in the gloom, I stooped 
low and looked beneath the cover. In my 
mind’s eye I could picture a lioness backing 
away from the dogs. For fear of a bullet 
from some other rifle or the beans from 
the squaw gun, I was standing against a big 
cedar tree with my head, in a bent position, 
about 3 feet from the ground. I could 
easily see Mike on top of the bush. Then, 
out of the corner of my one good eye, I 
saw something!! Then, Holy Smoke! A 
growl that was a roar!! That great cat 
was 4 feet from my head and on top of the 
bush. Then, with teeth bared, it was in 
the air. A son, two good friends and that 
$2,000 Nash car in the line of fire. 

I dropped the butt of the rifle low and 
fired from the hip. I am told it went wild. 
I did not help “skin that cat.” But that 
leap ended on my back. My clothes, like 
those of all hunters, were old and rotten, 
and not capable of sustaining a big leopard 
in action. His footing tore away and his 
hind feet slid to the ground as I straight- 
ened up. It is an effort to get up with a 
big scratching cat on your head; but I 
straightened under the load to thrust him 
off; threw the empty cartridge from my 
gun, thinking I had him beat. But no! I 
never got that live cartridge home. With 
a terrific struggle he came up, over the 
rifle barrel—right into my face. He roared, 


of the jungle I 
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and the stench of “cat” came from his 
fetid breath as with open mouth he dived 
at my. face. With the gun against him, 
I thrust him back. His claws caught the 
front of my coat and it went like paper. 
At the next thrust, he seized my right arm 
in his teeth and shook me violently. I 
could feel the teeth slip on the bone of 
my arm although it was too fast and furi- 
ous to pain much, and every second I| ex- 
pected to hear the boom of a rifle—or that 
old squaw gun—and I wondered what it 
would feel like to be shot in the embrace 
of a mad leopard. Like a_half-frozen 
cow-puncher once said to me during a 
blizzard, way down in the Panhandle: 
“Cottar, if I was to die right now and go 
to hell, I am sure I would appreciate the 
fire!” 


UT what kept those three companions 

from coming to me, or shooting the 
beast from some direction? Well, I knew 
none of them would run away, and they 
could hear the fight. I was yelling to 
Mike whom I had just seen 30 feet away. 
Again I called loudly and_ shouted his 
name. This shouting encouraged the dogs, 
about six of which were just behind me. 
They came forward with no determined 
notion to get scratched up worse. But their 





A rare Mexican hunting story in 
our next issue: 
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proximity or my renewed yells angered 
the cat, or else he just grew tired chewing 
a dry, bony arm, and tried to bite me in 
the face; then I kicked him wickedly in 
the belly, at which he leapt on to my head; 
then I dropped my gun and the fight began 
in earnest. 

With both hands behind and_ beneath 
him I threw him off. He landed on his 
hips and the small of his back, 15 feet 
away. 

I expected to see him crumple up then 
from somebody’s gun but—forlorn hope! 
With a foreleg on either side he had barely 
hit the ground when he was again in the 
air in a line for my head. 

All hopes of help had vanished. The 
dogs were hopelessly whipped except for 
two who were still under the bush, bark- 
ing. I never did have too much faith in 
young men; these post-war young men es- 
pecially. Motor cars, long range rifles, 
radio and the Negro, even in Africa, have 
done nothing to add to the virility of the 
white race. 

Here I wish to say that at no time dur- 
ing this fight could I have spared the time 
to have gone after a belt weapon. It was 
too fast and furious from start to finish. 


ELL, still no help in sight, he landed 

right on top of my head; twenty 
claws set into my rags and skin. No, it 
did not hurt. The bush was full of angels 
but I never heard one sing. I was out to 
win. 

For a moment I forgot all else but my 
fight for life. 

The impact, when he landed, crushed 
me down to one knee, but my back was 
still against that tree. I never knew he was 
nosing to bite the back of my neck. He 
must have muddled it, for I felt him and, 
reaching over, I pulled him over my.- head, 
at the loss of some more clothes and a few 
minor strips of flesh. If it was a fight 
before, it was hell now. In twisting him 


over my head one claw on a front foot 









hooked through the skin on my forehead 
and ripped down through the eyebrow, 
passing behind my only good eye. With my 
left hand, which is half paralyzed, I care- 
fully unhooked it, while a stream of blood 
made everything turn red. My right arm 


was down, helpless below the elbow. The 
brute made a dive for my throat, but I 
blocked the way with both my arms; then 
he made an effort to squeeze his nose be- 
tween the arms, nipped the skin on my neck, 
and tried again to get through. Failing, 
he climbed higher along the side of my 
head and tried, with his tongue, to draw 
my throat into his teeth. Then, he made a 
mistake. Becoming peeved because I would 
not permit my neck to be chewed, he seized 
me by the top of my head, hat and all. 
Now, some of you have seen those heavy 
double-felt hats we wear to reflect sun. 
The brim of my hat folded up and he got 
eight thicknesses of hat in his mouth which, 
with a head that is hard and bony, was 
too “big a spread” for any cat’s fangs. The 
four long teeth went to the skull, then 
slipped. 

He had been so occupied with that big 
bite that he had failed to notice two dud 
hands pass under his body. A big, broad 
back straightened, arms pushed forward 
and he landed in the same position, and 
on the same spot, of the first fall—just as 
the two unwhipped pups found their way 
out of the bush. 


HE finest sight I have ever seen was 

when that little yellow-haired bitch, 
like a shadow, dashed into his middle just 
as he was well on his way for another 
spring. 

Encouraged by this sight, the entire pack 
rushed by me and chased. 

I would have liked to help them, but it 
was too fast for me. 

He tried to escape around a corner of 
bush. I could hear the fight, loud and furi- 
ous. Then I heard the twang of a broken 
bush and Bill Ryan swear behind me, and, 
at the same instant, Mike broke through the 
tangle before me and asked: “What the 
hell is it?” Then an exclamation: “My 
God! Are you hurt?” 

Bill Ryan picked up my gun and put the 
shell home. 

I answered Mike’s first question: “It is 
a leopard as big as a lion, and has scratched 
me all up.” Then he repeated, “Are you 
much hurt?” I replied: “Never mind 
me, but kill the leopard. Look out! It 
is just behind you!!” 

I had seen it come around the corner for 
us. Having broken loose from the dogs 
it was coming back for another round with 
the old man. 

_Mike whirled and fired; then dropped to 
his knee and fired twice more. Then the 
yelling of the dogs in a tune of triumph! 
The killer was dead. But at what cost? 
One man and ten dogs all scratched up!! 

In forty minutes I was in a bath of per- 
manganate of potash, and in ten days was 
again out at work. One arm and other 
wounds are sound and well, but the other 
arm is still a little weak. 

Mike and the two Ryans had all tried to 
get to me, but the dense bush held them 
back. And, in conclusion, I will add that 
I am glad they were slow, else there would 
have been even more damage done. A mad 
leopard is a killer, and any new adversary 
on the scene will come in at once for at- 
tention. And, looking back over this fight, 
I can’t see how it could have been done 
differently, except that two of us should 
have gone back into the bush instead of me 
alone. Then the results might have been 
worse. _ 

This leopard weighed 195 pounds and 
measured, without the tail, 7 feet, 8 inches. 

























se HY do you attach such a disrepu- 

table name to such a friendly and 

innocent- looking fellow as he?” 
asked my companion, who was newly ar- 
rived from the city. “You cannot spend 
many days in these woods and not find out 
for yourself; and that is what I am going 
to let you do,” was the reply. However, I 
did not think his enlightenment would come 
as soon as it did. 

The fellow in question, a Rocky Moun- 
tain Jay or “Camp Robber,” as he is gen- 
erally known here in Colorado, was perched 
in a near-by tree. We had stopped on the 
trail to rest, and had no sooner sat down 
than there he was, watching our every 
move, occasionally hopping to a closer 
limb, and turning his head this way and 
that, hoping that it would prove to be lunch 
time with us. He certainly did look inno- 
cent in his soft, fluffy, gray and white 
coat; and his conspicuous black eyes, set 
in a white head, gave him an almost comi- 
cal expression. 

When we arose to go on, he disappeared 
as quickly and quietly as he had appeared. 
On arriving at a little lake, about a mile 
farther on, we had hardly laid our packs 
down, when there he was, looking like he 
was trying to say: “When do we eat?” 

By now it was lunch time and, being 
anxious to lose no time, I worked my way 
around the shore a short distance and be- 
gan to fish, while I ate my lunch, leaving 
my companion with his eyes bulging out, 
taking in the scenery, the while he started 
to eat. 

After a little while I heard a roar from 
over in that direction, and then an out- 
burst of language: “Who in the— What in 
the— Where in the world is my lunch?” 
I looked around; there in the trees above 
him sat our friend, the Camp Robber, and 
two associate robbers, while down below 
my companion was doing a war dance and 
surveying the remains of his lunch. 

On going over to see what it was all 
about, I learned that he had spread his 
lunch out; and then decided he wanted 
to take a picture. While he was busy 
doing this, his lunch, all but an orange, had 
disappeared. “Ask those fellows up there 
about it,” I said, pointing to the trio in 
the spruces. As he looked, a grin of en- 
lightenment spread over his face; and now 
he knew why the Rocky Mountain Jay 
carries another name. 

I was telling this story once when a 
listener interrupted with: “How do you 
know that was the same bird that you saw 
first, a mile away?” I could not swear 
that it was, but I have had these birds 
follow me for 2 or 3 miles along 
a trail, when I kept close watch and knew 
it was the same bird all the way. They 
will fly ahead a little ways and perch in 
a tree until one comes up to them; and 
then fly on a little farther and repeat the 
performance. 

The Camp Robber is almost as silent in 
flight as the owl. It is a snowy day in the 


woods, and, as you travel along the trail, 
the only sound in the air is the soft “Mush, 
mush” of your snowshoes in the new snow; 
and when you pause you can almost hear 
the snowflakes fall. 


Suddenly there is a 


The Rocky Mountain Jay 
By Chas. Reed, Jr. 





slight stir in the air that you seem to feel 
more than hear; and there he is, perched 
on a limb, eying you hungrily. Like a 
small boy he seems to be always looking 
for something to eat. 

The same is true in summer; without a 
sound they suddenly appear and then as 
noiselessly are gone again; and wherever 
one stops for camp or lunch, in the higher 
reaches of the Englemann and Lodgepole 
forests, they appear and seem to have no 
fear of mankind. Generally, a few min- 
utes of patience is all that is required to 
induce them to take food from one’s hand. 
Of course they are not always so quiet, 
for where is the Jay that can keep from 
calling to his neighbor or from quarreling 
with him? 

I once spent two weeks, in winter, with 





the crust, 


searching for 
beating the snow with their wings 


Excitedly 


a party in a cabin at an altitude of 10,000 
feet. Here these birds became so tame 
that they would alight on a person’s out- 
stretched hand to look for food, when none 
was in sight. 

On one occasion several Camp Robbers 
appeared where a group of winter sports 
enthusiasts had stopped for lunch, near the 
timber line. It was not long before they 
were taking morsels of food from the 
hand. Finally somebody gave one of them 
a whole slice of bread. He took it in his 
bill and started off, but it was cumber- 
some and interfered with flying; so he 
dropped it and then caught it with his feet 
before it hit the snow, and carried it out 
of sight in the dwarf spruce trees. An- 
other tried the same thing, but half of his 
slice broke off and buried itself in the 
new snow. Immediately two others alight- 
ed where it had fallen, and began excitedly 
searching for it, beating the snow away 
with their wings; but they only seemed to 
bury it deeper and soon gave up the search. 

A neighbor sent word one day for me to 
come over and bring my camera. On ar- 
riving at his home, he told me that for 
several weeks a Camp Robber had been 
paying them daily visits. When Mr. Jay 
didn’t find any food set out for him, he 
would alight on the cross bars of the 
French door and tap on the glass with his 
bill until they brought him something. My 
friend wanted a picture of the bird, on 
the door; so I set up the camera in the 
house and waited. After a while our bird 
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came; and I secured several pictures which 
show him at his trick of begging. 

How much the presence of this bird 
adds to a tramp through the woods; and 
what companionship for the lone woods- 
man! One could hardly wish him harm or 
begrudge him the littie that he steals. 


Dyed Underwear vs. 
Good Bodies 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—One of the 
first things that “took my eye” in Mr. 
Blauvelt’s story, “Along the Moose Horn 


was the stop-over at the Standing 
Rock Reservation, seeing the Indians dance 
and hearing them sing. He speaks of the 
pity of it all, and I heartily agree with 
him, and at the same time I wonder if it 
will be possible for long to get even this 
much of a glimpse of the old-time life. 

The people in authority over Indian af- 
fairs certainly are doing their utmost to 
erase the whole picture, and it will not be 
long, at the present rate, before all the old 
culture, ceremonies, dances and even sing- 
ing will be gone forever. 

I have been a student of Indian lore ail 
my life, and so am naturally interested in 
anything that happens to be brought up 
about the subject. I saw some Pine Ridge 
Ogalallas dance this summer myself, and 
was struck by the same pity that some 
others feel. Excepting a few very fine cos- 
tumes, the rest were a sad mixture of poor 
white man’s cast-off clothing and beauti- 


Trail,” 


ful Indian articles. The dancing didn’t 
amount to a great deal. I know there 
were fine dancers among them, and so 


asked the reason for the poor display. I 
was told they were not allowed to give 
more. Worst of all, I saw many dancers 
clad in suits of dyed underwear, shades in- 
cluding pale pink, yellow and pale green, 
and costumes of similar cut made from 
blue and white calico, or red, white and 
blue bunting. With these outfits were 
worn beautiful bustles and deer tail roach- 
es. I was disappointed in the grotesqueness 
of it and wondered why it had to be. I 
was told that a certain “advancement so- 
ciety” had put a stop to the old custom of 
dancing stripped to the breech clout. How 
anyone can see more beauty in a suit of ill- 
fitting, dyed underwear than in a fine God- 
given body is more than I know. I hope 
they are well satisfied with their uplifting 
work. 

I hope the time will come when the gen- 
eral public will awake to the value of that 
which is fast slipping through its fingers, 
and hold it fast before greater loss is sus- 
tained. Why should Indians, the first 
Americans, be made to give up their old- 
time customs, dress, religion and cere- 
monies? We ask it of no foreigners who 
come into our country. Let the Indian 
learn the best of the white man’s civiliza- 
tion, but also keep what is good of his 
own. There is no reason why he should 
be taught to be ashamed of the old life. 
We whites have much to learn from him. 
His physical prowess, bravery, reverence, 
courtesy, honesty, patience and power of 
concentration should always be upheld. 

Conn. REGINALD LAUBIN. 


Value of Gulls 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—In the Octo- 
ber issue Messrs. J. E. Campbell and 
G. A. Nicoll state that in their opinion 
“gulls” ought not be protected for just 
two reasons: First, because (so they 


state) they kill a few crippled, wounded or 
sick birds and half eat them. 
because certain (note “certain” 
species 


Second, 
which they 


fail to state) rob the eggs and 
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young ducks (a known fact but part of 
nature’s balance). 

Their views are too narrow and selfish. 
Apparently, they believe men are the only 
ones entitled to kill and eat ducks. If 
these gentlemen permit dead ducks to float 
away and cripples to flop around in agony 
because they are slow or too lazy to re- 
trieve them, the gulls are entitled to them. 
But he says they spoil perfectly good ducks 
by half eating them. True, but I wonder 
how many ducks these two and other mem- 
bers of Redington’s Duck Hog Club have 
thrown in the garbage can because they 
shot more than they could eat or let them 
spoil. 

Furthermore, their testimony is of no 
value. Neither stated what species was 
causing the trouble. Would they have 
every species of gull, including Laugh- 
ing, Franklin’s, Bonaparte’s, and some 
thirty more which have an economic value 
and do no harm, slaughtered because 
a few herring gulls, black-backed, glaucous, 
and a couple of other species kill and rob 


ducks? They will then suggest that just 
these few be put on the unprotected list, 
but can they or the average hunter tell 


these gulls apart? No! and worse yet the 
terns which the Government is protecting 
at great expense would also be slaughtered. 
To the average man all species of gulls 
and terns are just “sea gulls.” 

The value of herring gulls as scavengers 
is very great and well known. Can you 
imagine what New York Harbor would 
look like if there weren’t any gulls? 
Glouster Harbor would be choked with 
fish heads. The beaches would smell and 
reek with decaying matter if the gulls did 
not remove it. Go out to sea with the 
scows of the New York City Street Clean- 
ing Department and see what happens to 
a good per cent of the offal if you don't 
believe these birds are useful. 

Mass. Setu Low. 


Lusty Gulls 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—Your article 


and letters concerning the harm wrought 
by gulls call to my mind an incident which 
may be of interest. An uncle whom I used 
to visit frequently operates a plantation 
down on the lower Mississippi. On his 
plantation there were a number of small 
lakes, one of which was very near the 
house. Occasionally, his domestic ducks 
nested in the reeds along the edge of this 
lake. One noon in the summer of 1919, we 
heard one of his nesting ducks creating 
quite a commotion. Upon going to the 
spot, we found the duck quacking and 
flapping her wings in a rather helpless 
manner, while two lusty gulls helped 
themselves to her eggs, which were just 
beginning to hatch. Of course the gulls 
left in a hurry as we approached, and we 
do not know that they ever came back. 
Neither did my uncle know of their hav- 
ing molested his ducks on any other occa- 
sion. Nor could we ascertain whether the 
duck had been driven from her nest, or 
had gone away for food and found the 
gulls in possession when she returned. 

N. Mex. O. B. Ray. 


Record Trout in Yellowstone 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—George 
Cockett’s catch of a Mackinaw trout 
at Fish Lake, Utah, weighing 23% pounds 
and a record hereabouts, has been beaten 
by a ranger in Yellowstone Park. 
Harry ‘Trischman caught a Mackinaw 
from the waters of Hart Lake, in Yellow- 
stone Park, on September 29, weighing 26 


pounds. This is a record for the Yellow- 
stone. The fish measured 3914 inches 
long. Lorin HALt. 


Utah. 


‘*Don’t Look Down on the 
Trapper”’ 


DiTOR Outdoor Life :—I have no hard 

feelings. I ama trapper. At one time 
I liked to hunt very much and fished for 
the market both, but it seems to me not 
right to kill just for fun. We like the 
way you think about those fat-fingered 
hogs, but how would it be if the outdoors 
man would kill just what he needed and no 
more? Why is it that most outdoor maga- 
zines rather look down on the trapper, the 
most genuine outdoors man there is, one 
who protects the game, small and big? 
He loves to have them around and the 
game know him, so well. I wrote you 
some time ago that some good articles 
on trapping would give you more subscrib- 
ers. Just try it. 

I don’t blame the boys for hunting and 
fishing, because it is natural, but how 
would it be to quit when the stomach is 
full? 

Why not try to teach the sports to trap 
hawks, the worst small-game destroyer 
there is? I trap any species of hawks 
separate in an automatic trap which kills 
own invention. It kills those I like 


—my 

to kill, and nothing else. Don’t look down 

on the trapper. E, PAULIN. 
Ida. 


‘ight to the Death 


; DITOR Outdoor Life:—My story is 

only 13 feet 10 inches snake and 10 
feet 3 inches alligator. The enclosed pic- 
ture was taken near here (Maracaibo, 
Venezuela) several months ago by two 
Americans on a jungle stream. They 
watched the fight one hour and fifty 
minutes before the snake won. The boys 





say it was not a fake fight and no purse, 
but to a finish. Note how the snake has 
the ’gator wrapped midship to avoid both 
teeth and tail. In other words he is good 
in the clinches. 

Snakes and ’gators grow large in these 
parts and will sometimes pose for a pic- 
ture. F, SULLIVAN. 

Venezuela. 


Framing the Nature Series 


| ape adit Outdoor Life:—Each of the 
Ovtpoor Lire nature pictures may be 
beautifully framed and used as a decora- 
tion, and the picture preserved, by the 
various kinds of plastic or plaque work, 
at $1 or less, by a person doing the work 
himself. The materials consist, generally, 
of a mounting or plaque board and plastic 
material for the frame, besides colors, and 
preservatives for the picture. Each person 
exercises his own sense of the beautiful 
and artistic in the design of the frame 
and colors. At this time of the year 
colored pictures of leaves, vines and so 
forth may be found and trimmed from 
the different periodicals and inserted in 
the framing design with truly wonderful 
effect. W. H. Merritt. 
Iowa. 
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Biological Survey Poisoning 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I think just 
about as much of the Biological Sur- 


vey and their work as you do of the 
Sabbath hypocrisy. 
They are killing off all our doves and 


the most of our rabbits where they have 
worked on prairie dogs, using poisoned 
wheat. During the dry season and just 
before the rains set in, they killed doves 
by the thousands. In June and early July, 
nesting and mating season, around Red 
Lake on all sides for 50 yards you could 
hardly step without stepping on a dead 
dove and the same thing was true in other 
places also. Where there has been the 
finest dove hunting and we never seemed 
to make an impression on the flocks, this 
year there is not a dove 


Ariz. Jack Tooker. 


Pheasant, the Farmer’s 
Friend(?) 


7 THE pheasant the farmer's friend, 
or is he not? By coming in personal 
contact with the farmers, from the con- 
versations which I have had with them, 
and knowing the public sentiment against 
the pheasant as I do, I often wonder 
whether the Chinese pheasant really is 
the farmer’s friend, or is he the trans- 
gressor he is claimed to be? Does he 
pull up the farmer’s young crops, kill 
his chickens and turkeys, both young and 
old? Does he break up the nests and 
kill the young of the quail and prairie 
chicken? Is it a fact, as the farmers 
would have one believe, that when pheas- 
ant is stocked and has gained even the 
slightest foothold all the other game 
birds migrate to other parts, or are killed 
off by the beautiful, bold, fighting cock, 
the pheasant? Again, should the female 
pheasant be condemned for all the dirty 
work that her beautiful, bolder mate has 
stacked up against him? From my per- 
sonal observations, I cannot believe she 
could be guilty of such crimes. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
pheasant is one of the most prolific game 
birds introduced into the field. If only 
our grouse, prairie chicken and quail 
were as prolific and as good mothers as 
the pheasant hen, I cannot help but be- 
lieve that our shooting would still be 
very good on these wonderful birds. And 
I believe it holds true with a large ma- 
jority of others. 

The “Chink” can never equal the bob- 
white, the prairie chicken, grouse or sage 
chicken in quality of sport from a 100 
per cent game bird standpoint. In the 
first place, it is a very hard proposition 
for a dog to work successfully on him, 
for he can make a hundred yards in noth- 
ing flat when he is being followed; and 
again his flight is not of a snappy nature, 
requiring fine marksmanship when gun- 
ning, and I believe that must be one of 
the outstanding qualities in any bird to 
make it an A-1 game bird. 

What a shame that neat, trim, little 
bird, the Hungarian partridge, cannot be 
as hardy and prolific, and have as many 
lives as the pheasant. If it only were, 
then the farmer would have a friend and 
the sportsman would have a game bird 
equal to or superior to even our own 
native bobwhite, or the California 
quail, but it seems such cannot be our 
good fortune in the Middle West. The 
plants of these birds which our Depart- 
ment of Game and Fish has tried so hard 
to start are being rarely heard from. I 
believe lack of proper cover conducive 
to their welfare and the long cold winters 





are responsible to a large degree for the 
failures in the past. Perhaps in the fu- 
ture we may expect more success in re- 
gard to that’ wonderful little bird, the 
Hungarian partridge. 


nage sl me for having detoured slight- 
ly from the main object of this little 
discussion of the pheasant, but the more I 
look at the pheasant and hear about the 
damnable things he is charged with, the 
more my heart goes back to our old- 
time game birds, soon to be a thing of 
the past, unless some unforeseen miracle 
takes place in the very near future. In 
the hustle of human nature, we are al- 
ways crying for something new, until we 
get it, and then we feel like kicking our- 
selves because we did not start in time 
to save and practice conservation on 
those species of game which grow fonder 
in the heart of every sportsman as the 
last of them—birds of our boyhood days 
—begin to disappear over the horizon of 
oblivion. However, we cannot eat our 
apple and keep it for ourselves and the 
younger generation is growing up to en- 
joy a day afield with dog and gun and 
the newer game, the pheasant. I do not 
wish to condemn the pheasant until suffi- 
cient evidence has been gained to war- 
rant its condemnation, but we cannot 
make a very great success at protecting 
and propagating any game bird or ani- 
mal without the thorough cooperation 
and assistance of the farmers and sports- 
men in general, and we surely have not 
got their support for the pheasant; at 
least, not in this locality. 

If our good editor, Mr. McGuire, deems 
it practical and permissible and believes 
any good could possibly come therefrom, 
I for one would like to see a little dis- 
cussion regarding what kind of feed oth- 
ers are finding in the pheasant’s craw— 
sprouted corn, chicken and turkey feath- 


ers, egg shells, etc. or just plain 
crickets and grasshoppers. 
Colo, F, A. JoHNSON. 








Answers to **TEST YOURSELF”’ 
Questions on page 34 


I. Yes. Sole, halibut and flounders 
are among the most noted of these 
fishes. When young, the eyes are as in 
other fish, but, as the fish gradually 
assumes the flat posture, one eye moves 
around the head, or through it, as the | 
case may be. 

2 Ducklings, 
poults. 

3. According to the latest findings of 
science, the leaves pull the sap from the 
| roots. 

4. Cottontails are rabbits; jacks are 
| hares. 

5. The goldfish is a carp. 

| 6. An oar thrust astern and wagged 

| from side to side much the same as a fish 

| uses his tail to propel himself. 
7. The elephant. 

| 8. Snowflakes are formed in countless 

| mullions of patterns, but they have one 

| outline—hexagonal or six-sided. 

9. No. Some of the smaller varieties 
appear only in daylight. The pygmy and 
burrowing owls are examples. 

10. The cuckoo group. 

11. So far, tigers seem to be limited to 

| Asia, 
| 12. The trumpeter. 
13. All bears have relatively small 
| young, but in this case the brown cubs 
| are notoriously small, the weight being 
| under 2 pounds. 

14. Yes, some of the owls will kill and 
feed on skunks, 

15. The edge to the ground. 

16. The raccoon. } 

17. Yes, very small ones, usually hardly 
through the hair; but sometimes 2 or 3 
inches in length. 

18. They can. They expel the air from | 
the lungs and take oxygen from the water | 
through the skin. | 

19. The loon. 

20. Yes, in some cases they are very | 
small, but they have them nevertheless. | 


goslings, cygnets and 





























Chas. E. Juza Says It’s Easy 


Be WAS easy and pleasant work, 
the subscriptions for my .270 Winchester. 
but a few hours of my spare time I feel that I was very well 


repaid. It is a beautiful gun and everyone admires it. 
RIFLES 
Subscriptions Subscriptions 
equired Required 
Savage Bolt, Model 40.............. 26 Winchester Takedown, Model 95... .. 32 
Savage Lever, Model 1899-G......34 Winetester, Motel $3... 0005 0wuns 1 


22N. R.A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle .17 
BY y Savage * *‘Sporter,”” Model 23-A... .13 


.25-20 Savage *““Sporter,” Model 23-B. 16 22 Remington, 7 | Sapa pie ae le 
22 Savage Repeater, slide action, .22 Remington, 12-A................ 14 
oS RS ES rie 15 ag Pe Long Rifle, automatic 
4 _ 8 ae Perr e 18 
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D.Z . Babcock, of 
( alif., says— 

received the Mod- 
el 24 Remington 
you gave me and 


like it fine. I find 
the work very 
pleasant, and 


yours is just the 
magazine a true 
sportsman likes to 
read.” 
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= m. H. King, of 
Colo., says — 
am herewith en- 
closing a snapshot 
of myself and the 


fine Savage 
Supersporter that 
you gave me for 
securing 28 subs. 
I very much en- 
joy getting sub- 
scriptions for Out- 
door Life in my 
spare time and 
find it an easy 
‘ller ; 
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W. E. Sistrunk, 
Jr., of Minn., says 
—“[ have forty 
subscriptions to 
send you as they 
sell very easily. 
I have had no 
trouble at all in 
getting them and 
everyone 
your mag 


pot alike > 
Zazine 
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Dahlin, of 


W ash., 
“Have received 
my third rifle 
earned through 
your magazine 
Getting subscrib- 
ers is just a 
pleasant pastime 


says— 


and the rifles are 


splendid gifts. Am 
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now trying to de- 
cide what rifle I 
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HREE kinds of dogs are success- 

I fully used in hunting pheasants, 

grouse and MHungarian partridge. 
Each has some outstanding advan- 
tages. 

The bird dog, either pointer or setter, 
is the premier when the game will stand 
still and “stay put” for the pointing dog. 
Then you know just where your game is, 
and have a chance to flush it just when 
you wish to, which method is much more 
restful than some of the more vigorous 
methods of bursting through high cover 
yourself to try to be there when the 
birds rise. But, unfortunately, the wily 
ring-neck has a real mean way of run- 
ning ahead of the dog, and trying all 
kinds of oriental tricks he learned way 
back when China was a pup, and won't 
always “lock up,” according to Hoyle, 
as any sensible bird dog knows a bird 
should. So the Mongolian is often the 
dismay and despair of the pointing 
dog. 

The spaniel has outstanding advan- 
tages, being a great router for flushing 
the game out of dense cover. For the job 
of covering his ground well, and getting 
into the worst kind of brush and bram- 
bles, he is probably unsurpassed, and is 
quick at securing the wounded. Both 
the pointing bird dog and spaniel have the 
advantage of retrieving the game for 
the waiting hunter. 

But if you wish to combine the music 
of the hounds bawling on the rabbit chase 
with the excitement of following those 
same hounds excitedly barking as they 
rout out pheasants for you, give me a 
pack of little basset hounds or beagles. 
My explanation of the methods we use 
with them will pertain mostly to bassets, 
as that is the breed I use, personally, but 
I have seen some excellent work done 
in similar manner by beagles. 

The wily ring-neck, like the “Heathen 
Chinee,” is peculiar. Never be sure of 
him until you stick him into your game 
bag, and then you'd better wring his 
neck first, for ring-necks have been 
known to “come to” in a man’s hunting 
coat, climb out, and get away. A pheas- 
ant isn’t so hard to hit, but he is hard 
to kill, and can carry a surprising amount 
of shot. If you drop him with both wings 
broken, but with both legs intact, he will 
outrun you on a get-away, and how he 
can hide! You'd think he would be easy 
to see, on account of his brilliant plum- 
age of so many colors. But he has so 
many colors he can match with most 
anything. He can huddle in surprisingly 
short grass and escape detection. In 
deep weeds and bushes he is beyond man’s 
finding, unless aided by good dogs. A 
terrible and shameful waste of fine game 
results from the wounding of game by 
hunters with no dogs to secure the 
wounded—as any hunter with good dogs 


see 
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Hunting Pheasants With Basset Hounds and Beagles 


By Carl E. Smith 


can testify, after he has gone over ground 
previously hunted by “dogless” hunters. 


STATES like ours (Ohio), and some 
others, where quail are on the song bird 
list, one hardly feels like keeping bird 
dogs all year for a ten or fifteen-day 
pheasant, grouse and Hungarian par- 
tridge season, with one or two days out 
for Sundays, besides bad weather and 
days you just can’t get away. And since 
so many of our birds have a mean way 
of refusing to stand for point, and prefer 
the deepest of cover in the rushes, bushes, 
iron weeds and thickets along rivers and 
streams where you can’t see your bird 
dog unless you are right near him, we 
find it very satisfactory to use hounds 
with which we can hunt both rabbits and 
pheasants at the same time. Then we 





Bassets hunting the cover 


have the same hounds to use for the 
remainder of the somewhat longer rabbit 
season. 

Our basset hounds bawl on rabbits, but 
have a shorter and somewhat more ex- 
cited bark when they get among the birds, 
so one who knows them pretty well can 
usually detect the difference. They won't 
stand point, of course, and one must be 
quick to run up close behind them or 
near enough to get a shot, for they are 
going to try with all their might to raise 
the game they just scented. If you are 
prompt and quick, you will probably get 
nearly as good a shot as you would with 
some kind of a bird dog. And by the 
prompt work of hounds, the game is far 
less likely to work ahead into a less 
accessible place before being flushed. 
The hounds do their stuff quickly, and in 
the thickest of cover. 

Then if the game is dropped, you will 
call your dogs to the spot, as nearly as 
you could mark it with the eye, and set 
them working to find the game, which 
may be right near you in the weeds, or 
may have to be trailed a long way. It is 
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surprising how fast a pheasant can run, 
and how quickly he will get away if you 
don’t have an accurate trailing dog to 
follow him up at once. He is also very 
sly at hiding in light cover and staying 
hid until you are gone. I once saw a 
hunter shoot a pheasant which sailed on 
around the hill from him, apparently 
unhurt by his shot, but after it was out 
of his sight it suddenly crumpled in mid- 
air and fell like a plummet, as I could 
see from my viewpoint on the other side 
of the small valley. As he started on 
hunting, I called to him that his pheas- 
ant had dropped near a small tree in 
the pasture field beside the swamp he was 
hunting, and started over to show him 
where it lit. We both hunted three times 
around that tree in grass not half knee- 
deep, but could not find that pheasant 
until I called my little bassets over to 
nose him out. 


OW, some may say, “Where does the 

rabbit hunting come along with this?” 
Well, it comes right along with it. Of 
course, occasionally a pheasant is flushed 
too far ahead of the hunter by the hounds 
on a rabbit trail, but his flight can usual- 
ly be marked, and you can work on him 
later, putting the hounds on the trail 
about where you saw him drop. Our 
hounds that work on the pheasants seem 
to understand our preference for the 
birds where they can be found, for they 
will always prefer the pheasant scent 
where it is to be had. They seem to 
know it is quite praiseworthy to nose 
one of those big fellows out. The pups 
get the idea from the older ones that 
hunt, and from being allowed to see and 
smell those shot. There seems to be an 
instinct, too, for the birds—a hereditary 
tendency that must date way back into 
these hounds’ ancient lineage and long 
service as hunters of numerous kinds of 
game. A few will do some retrieving, 
but most do not. 

Not every basset or every beagle makes 
a good pheasant dog. Neither does every 
bird dog, for that matter. Nor does every 
bird dog make good on quail or every 
small hound make good on rabbits. There 
are failures in every breed and species, 
I fancy—even in the “genus homo.” But 
beside their excellence in routing and 
trailing rabbits, which is a story to itself, 
we have found the little basset hound a 
real go-getter for the tricky and wily 
ring-neck, both for flushing out of cover, 
and for accurate trailing promptly done, 
which is necessary to the securing of the 
wounded pheasants so many “dogless” 
hunters leave to worse than waste in 
the fields. 

From his bloodhound ancestry, the bas- 
set inherits a very keen scent which en- 
ables him to work out cold or fairly cold 
trails very readily. When he gets into a 
























region in which pheasants have had their 


morning meal (and they range pretty 
widely in getting it), he immediately gets 
busy on the scent he finds there, and un- 
ravels it toward the spot where it is hot. 
So although he might be said to hunt 
less closely than bird dog or spaniel, he 
will cover much ground, and his very 


keen scent will enable him to detect 
pretty well what is there. Bassets are 
even taught to “hunt close” before or 
under the hand, if necessary, for extra 
close working of territory for the 
flushing of game or finding of the 
wounded. 

Just this last fall, on the first day 


of the pheasant season, we had occasion 
to cross a weed field in which a party of 
hunters had been banging pretty liberally 
an hour or so before, and in the deepest 
of cover one of our hounds jumped in on 
a wounded pheasant which the previous 
party had not been able to secure, and 
which would have died and wasted in 
the field. Incidentally, our hounds 
up some game the other party had walked 
over, too. 


FEW days later, I was hunting in the 

thickets and high weeds down Rocky 
Ford Creek when a large rooster came 
booming out of the weeds some 20 feet 
ahead, flushed by one of the _ bassets, 
faithful little Brownie S. As he swung 
over the young sycamores toward the 
creek to the right of me, I was lucky 
enough to drop him, down into a veri- 
table thicket of high weeds and young 
trees. As we started toward him, a rabbit 
popped out right in front of us, and I 
let Brownie give chase, thinking I should 
have no trouble picking up the pheasant, 
which was apparently hard hit, and had 
lit quite near me. Well, as I should have 
remembered from previous experiences, 


got | 








he wasn’t so easily found, so after look- | 
ing for him some minutes I found that | 


Miami Belle, one of Brownie’s pups who 
was tagging along that day, 
the pheasant some little distance away 
and was holding it. Her mother’s in- 
stinct to find game was not lost in her. 


But a man without a keen-scented dog 
would have looked a long time for that 
bird. 


We do not have grouse nor Hungarian 
partridge in this immediate locality, but 


had found | 


brother has used his bassets quite suc- | 


cessfully on both in other sections of the 
state where he has lived. 
use our bassets on quail, years ago, be- 
fore quail hunting went taboo in this 
state, and I recall the time old Major D. 
trailed a wounded quail nearly 100 yards 
down a wooded ravine and pulled it out 
from under the sod overhanging a bank 
under which it had run. I also recall 
some excellent quail flushing and finding 
done by Smith’s Skeet and old Dolly 
two other old-timers who completed a 


real trio of rabbit and quail dogs with | 


the above-mentioned Major in the good 
old days of more game and more cover 
for game. Our later bassets of that line 
still inherit the old bird-hunting instinct 
and will flush every bird of a covey 
before going on with their rabbit hunt- 
ing. 

Being low set, with powerful limbs and 
long, smooth body, the basset hound is 
well adapted for routing all kinds of 
small game, including the foxy Mongol- 
ians, grouse and “Huns” that choose the 
thickets, brambles and brakes. He also 
inherits the best of hound nose from his 
bloodhound ancestry, 
of breeding as a strictly sporting hound. 


M. | 


We used to | 








and some centuries | 


[ have also seen some exceedingly keen 
and active work done by the lively little | 


beagles, particularly that branch of the 


beagle lines called the 


“brush beagle.” 
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on Wire Netting 


Buy from Crown at wholesale prices. 
all wire netting orders. 
from large stocks at Clinton, 
Seattle, 
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with Crown and buy more for your money. 
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delivery or money back. 
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distress, FITS and many deaths. 
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Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 
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HUNTING HOUNDS 


Hunting Hounds less than half price, 
shipped on trial. Literature Free. 
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Food carried Exclusively by the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. 

FREE DOG BOOK on diseases, care 
and feeding of dogs. Ask for your 
copy. FREE ADVICE on your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 
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Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. 

Dept. of Agriculture as the safest cue 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 


dosage. Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C. P. CO. Box 10 McNEILL, MISS. 
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by John Stewart 
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A book written by a practical shooting man, and 


applies to all breeds of spaniels. The first of its 
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to Spaniels. 35. years’ experience breeding, 
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Training the Airedale 


Feathered Game 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


HE Airedale is not a natural dog for 

feathered game. His ancestry, his 

training throughout the years, his very 
characteristics preclude this idea. But the 
Airedale has always been known as the 
poacher’s dog back in the early days of his 
development, and therefore, after a fashion, 
he may be considered a dog for all pur- 
poses. 

Recently I received several inquiries from 
owners asking if the Airedale may be 
trained for grouse hunting. My personal 
preference for this form of sport would be 
a pointer or a setter trained to hunt and 
point this class of game, but the Airedale 
may be broken to work along similar lines 
as the spaniel. That is, not to point the 
game, but to seek, flush or tree. When one 
has but a single dog, and he happens to be 
an Airedale, then perhaps it is worth while 
to train him for every class of sport; but 
do not misunderstand me and imagine that 
such a dog is likely to be as proficient in 
this particular sphere of grouse hunting as 
an individual of the bird dog varieties. 
Nevertheless, I have seen and owned Aire- 
dales that would furnish one an abundance 
of sport. 

After the puppy has been trained to hunt 
and tree squirrels, much the same methods 
may be employed to hunt grouse. In the 
first place, no attempt should be made to 
induce him to point the birds, but rather 
have him work spaniel fashion within gun- 
shot range of, say, from 25 to 30 yards. 
Most puppies are wild and full of the ex- 
uberance of youth, ready to run and romp 
at random. For a time allow them to have 
their freedom. This will encourage them 
to seek and incidentally inspire confidence 
in themselves. But the time for serious 
work should begin long before the season 
opens. He may be worked for these early 
lessons in any likely country, but if grouse 
cover is available—and it is assumed it 
is—then he should be taken to such an 
environment. Begin by using a check cord 
which should be the length of the range he 
is to adopt. When the puppy works to the 
far end of this cord, caution him with the 
word, “Close!” and check him sufficiently so 
that he understands that this should be the 
distance he is to go. Work him in all the 
likely cover and, if birds are found, all 
the better. During the years of my experi- 
ence with Airedales, I encountered two that 
would point this bird with the same facility 
as the pointer or the setter, but these were 
exceptions to the rule. The dog will soon 
learn what the command “Close” means, 
and when he hears it uttered he will work 
within bounds. Eventually, the check cord 
may be taken off, and you are ready 
take him to localities where the game ex- 
ists. It is well to spot a terrain where the 
birds are plentiful. Possibly you know of 
some brush-covered foothills where a covey 
makes its habitat during late July or early 
August days. This is the time to break 
your Airedale, for the birds are young and 
the weather is warm, consequently the birds 
do not take long flights. 


S THE dog approaches, the covey is 
likely to rise and make for the near-by 
woods. Perhaps the noise of the whirr of 
wings may so frighten your puppy that he 
will come to you instead of following the 
birds. In this event be patient, pet him and 
reassure him, then induce him to follow the 
direction of the flight. It is a curious thing 
that while the ruffed grouse is the wariest 
of all birds as far as man is concerned, he 
is also the most curious in respect to a dog, 


and should the latter come to a tree in 
which one is perched and begin barking, 
he will not be in the least frightened, but 
will crane his neck in every direction in his 
endeavors to see the object of all this noise. 
Thus the bird’s attention is diverted and 
many a grouse has come to an untimely 
end through this curiosity. Most grouse 
hunters of this type use a rifle, for it would 
be mere slaughter to kill them otherwise. 
[t is not always that a bird will remain, 
however, but may take pe short flight 
to a near-by tree, where the same tactics 
are repeated. In such cases the dog should 
be taught to give tongue instantly and 
continue his barking as he runs, and after 
the bird takes to the tree. Occasionally, a 
whole covey, especially if the birds are 
young, is thus put to flight from the ground 
and will take refuge in the same tree. It 
is an amusing, but sometimes pitiful, sight 
to see them perched among the branches, 
craning their necks and watching the antics 
of the dog in anticipation of what he may 
do next. Under such circumstances, prac- 
tically the entire brood may be secured, for 
by using a rifle and picking those on the 
lower branches first, those above seldom 
take flight, but remain to be immolated on 
the altar of the meat hunter’s greed. But 
while this is transpiring, the dog must be 
constantly barking and leaping up at the 
tree to keep the attention of the birds 
diverted. In these days of higher educa- 
tion in matters of sport, it is extremely 
doubtful if such tactics should be given en- 
couragement, and I mention it merely to 
illustrate what may be done with a dog if 
he is trained for the purpose. 


ANOTHE 7R question that has been asked 
in connection with the first is, how can 
the Airedale be encouraged to give tongue? 
The method is simple. First begin by 
teaching him to “speak” when he is still 
a young puppy. This is accomplished by 
tying a bit of meat to a string attached to 
a short rod and dangling it before him, 
repeating the word, “Speak,” as the puppy 
leaps for the tempting morsel. In his ex- 
citement and anxiety the puppy will soon 
learn to give tongue, and when he is im- 
mediately rewarded as he utters the first 
sound he learns to associate the command 
with the reward. Thus, in time, he may be 
made to “speak” at the mere word of com- 
mand. 

After having taught him to speak, the 
next step is to have him take an interest 
in birds. An easy way is to begin with 
English sparrows. Anyone, no matter in 
what locality he may live, will find the 
ever-present sparrow in large numbers 
somewhere near his home. In this connec- 
tion I might state that I trained a pair of 
young Airedales some years ago in lots 
adjoining my premises, which were then 
in corn fields. In the late summer great 
flocks of English sparrows came to these 
fields to feed on the seeds contained in the 
tassels of the corn. The puppies had al- 
ready had experience in chasing squirrels 
and the routing out of the sparrows was a 
side diversion. The puppies would be held 
and their attention attracted to the twitter- 
ing birds perched on the corn tassels. Then 
with the command “Speak!” they were re- 
leased and sent in their direction. The birds 
usually sought refuge on the low branches 
of a hawthorn tree and before long the 
puppies learned to follow their flight and 
were under the tree and barking about as 
soon as the birds alighted. It is needless 
to say that they soon routed them out of 
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here, giving tongue as they did so, and 
evidently considering it a merry lark. From 
this class of treeing it is but a short step 
to that of treeing grouse. 


Mary Blue, a Triple 
Champion 


ARY BLUE, white and liver pointer 
bitch, now owned by W. C. Teagle, 
president of Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
distinguished herself by winning the two 
championships held at Gainsborough, 
Saskatchewan. During the first week oi 
September she won the Manitoba Cham- 
pionship in a brilliant field trial race. 
The week following, she was awarded the 
All-America title. Both trials were held 
on prairie chickens, and it may be said in 
passing that not within the past ten years 
have chickens been so plentiful. Mary 
Blue, by winning both these champion- 
ships, has proved herself to be one of the 
great prairie chicken dogs of her times. 
She is not only an expert in handling 
the great game bird of the plains, but 





Triple Champion Mary Blue, with her 
handler. Chesley H. Harris 


equally at home on quail, for last Jan- 
uary she won the national championship 
at Grand Junction, Tenn., considered the 
great classic in field trials. Her handler 
is Chesley H. Harris of Alabama. He 
trained her from the time she was a 
puppy, but she became the property of 
Mr. Teagle only a few months before she 
won the national championship. 


Queries 


Trainers of Dogs 
Editor:—I would like to have the names of 
good, reliable dog trainers. Have a pointer pup- 
py from registered parents that is now old enough 
for work, and should like to decide upon a train- 


er.—J. E., Mich. 


Answer:—There are so many good trainers in 
practically every state in the Union that it is 
obviously impossible to mention them all, es- 
pecially in this column. However, we are send- 
ing you a small list of public handlers mainly 
from your own locality. You do not mention 
that you would like to have your puppy trained 
in the South, hence we assume that you want 
him for use in your own state.—A. F. H 


Greyhound and Track Racing 
Editor:—Upon information received from the 
H. T. T., I am asking if you have a book or 
could tell me of one on the care and training 
of greyhounds for electric track racing. 
Fr. a W.;, Cnie, 


Answer:—There may be books published on 
this subject, but we have not seen nor heard of 
them. Perhaps some one among our readers may 
be able to supply the information.—A. F. H. 


















Health 


of your Doé 
Bie: ted by 


A.A.Hermann.DYVS. 


Grass Beard in Nostril 
Question:—I have a_ seven-year-old Boston, 
immune to distemper, that started to have violent 
fits of sneezing, which have continued inces- 
santly for a week in spite of all kinds of medi- 
cation.—G. R. S., Colo. 


Answer:—The dog is endeavoring to dislodge 
and expel an awn of bearded wild grass seed, 
which by its creeping action has penetrated up 
into the sensitive structures of the nostrils and 
possibly even into the sinuses of the head. When 
noticed and treated promptly, it is possible for a 
skilled veterinarian, equipped with an electrically 
illuminated nasal speculum and_ alligator ear 
forceps of small size, or fine tweezers, to see and 
reach back into the deeper recesses of the nasal 
chambers and retrieve the offending grass beard. 
By this time it has probably passed beyond reach 
and will gradually be softened and absorbed or 
expelled. Medicines for cases like this are of 


doubtful: value.—A. A. H. 


Cross-Breeding for Grouse and Pheasants 

Question:—Would the crossing of a_ bitch 
English and male Irish setter make a good cross 
for grouse and pheasants and other upland 
game? Does a complete black roof of the mouth 
denote full blood in a dog? Do spots of pink 


and black denote cross-bred dogs?—M. A. L., 
N.. ¥. 

Answer:—Crossing an English and Irish set- 
ter will produce a Gordon setter as good for 
grouse and pheasants as either of the two 
former. Pure breeding is shown by the pedi- 


gree and registration. No questions concerning 
the color of the roof of the mouth or tongue are 
asked by the secretary of the American Kennel 
Club when the registration fee of $2 and proper- 
ly filled application blank are enclosed.—A. A. H. 


Eczema of Internal Ear 

Question:—I have a female water spaniel five 
years old who has a litter of puppies and I 
notice that she scratches her ear and whines 
when she does. I have been using Mercuro- 
chrome in 1 teaspoonful doses in the ear once 
each week, and she shakes her head after this 
treatment. What can you advise?—E. J. C., Nebr. 


Answcer:—Your dog has eczema (canker) of 
the internal ear which frequently results in 
deafness. Keep water out of the ears and in- 
ject a dropperful of DDD extra strong two times 
daily, using gentle massage just after inject- 
ing. Withhold starches and feed mainly on raw 
foods.—A. A. H. 


Chronic Gastritis and Acute Indigestion 

Question:—I have had hunting dogs for years 
and also a pair of poodles, so think I under- 
stand feeding and care of dogs, but about three 
years ago I purchased a little puppy poodle which 
has had stomach spells ever since. After he eats 
he has pain in his stomach. I have tried to 
relieve him and have taken him to veterinarians 
and they gave him soda and charcoal, and while 
1 use this he does ngt seem to have these spells. 
Soon after I purchased him he had a few run- 
ning fits and I noticed small pustules on his 
stomach, which I cleared up, but he still had 
trouble with his stomach, I have wormed him 
and feed only the best scraped raw round 
steak and steamed carrots in small amounts 
but the spells of vomiting and pain continue. 
I would appreciate any advice you can give me.— 
W. R. G., Wash. 


Answer:—Your little poodle dog has chronic 
gastritis and acute spells of indigestion, prob- 
ably from the spell of fits and possibly distemper. 
Early each morning give him a teaspoonful of 
milk of magnesia and then when you feed give 
him a peptenzyme tablet and do not feed him 
when exhausted or overheated. An hour after 
feeding if he appears distressed, give one absorb- 
ent dyspeptic tablet. The first week, feed only 
on raw egg or Bulgarian buttermilk. The sec- 
ond week add scraped raw beef to the diet. 


The third week add tomato juice or dry yeast 
or alternate these in diet.—A. A. H. 








‘SnakeLore 
byW.A.Bevan 


A Chicken-Head Snake 

Editor:—On my recent hunt into old Mexico, 
where rattlers of several kinds are in large num- 
ber, something new was placed before me. The 
information is so authentic I do not question it. 
There is a snake in the mountains 
feet high) that has a head like a poya or a little 
chicken. Having only an Indian name I can not 
remember it, but this snake is feared above all 
others. They assured me that when stock was 
bitten, stung or stuck, there was remedy— 
it always died. 

I have offered $5 for a live one to send you. 
Having never heard of such a snake, I would like 
We have red and 


no 


some information. many 
black striped snakes.—E. A. Hatton, Tex. 
Answer:—I appreciate your making a cash 


offer for a snake in which I might be interested. 
You might raise the offer to $10 and if you get 
a specimen hold it until you wire me at my ex- 


pense. A message sent to Denver will reach me 
wherever I may be. There is a correct treat- 
ment which will be effective for almost every 


snake bite if properly applied at the right time. 

The name “chicken head” is probably given on 
account of an elongated head, with a general re- 
semblance to a chicken. 


Most of the snakes with red and black and 
yellow bands around the body in Texas and 
Mexico are poisonous snakes called ‘‘coral.’’ 
There are several species of snakes which re- 
semble them which are harmless. The snakes 
with two yellow marks to each black and red 
are poisonous. Those with twice as many black 
as red and yellow are harmless.—W. A. B. 

The Largest Snake in America 

Editor:—I have been reading your ‘Snake 

Lore” in Ovutpoor Lire for a number of years 


and feel that I have gained a good deal of in- 
formation partly from information in the column, 
partly from discussions with others, but mostly 
from experiments and observations suggested by 
your column. 

Now what I want to know is, what is the 
largest snake to be found in the United States? 
When I was a boy I killed a snake in the Ozark 
Mountains of Arkansas which was measured by 
a railroad section boss, and was 9 feet 7 inches 
long, and was mottled to the best of my recol 
lection exactly like a bull snake, though I have 
never seen another bull snake near large. 
However, I have always contended that species, 
whatever it was, was the largest snake in North 
America. But now one of our local experts 
claims that the blacksnake of the Southwest is the 
largest snake, and that the diamond-back of 
Florida is second, and that the bull snake never 
reaches a length of more than 6 feet. 

Now I have seen many a _blacksnake, 
diamond-backs in Florida and elsewhere, but I 
have never seen a black more than 7 feet nor a 
diamond-back more than 5% feet. 

Another thing; I tried out the theory about the 
rattlesnake crossing the rope last summer, the 
result of which was not very conclusive either 
way. 

I, with a helper, was pulling wires over a line 
of poles in southern Colorado, when we dis- 
covered a fair-sized rattler crawling along below 
us. We at once descended the poles and stretched 


so 


a 10-foot length of new Manilla rope across the | 


trail and got back to watch results. The rattler 
approached to within 6 or 8 inches of the rope, 
before he saw it. He threw himself into a coil, 
rattled a little and started for the nearest bunch 
of grease weeds, keeping his head turned toward 
the rope. 

When he got into the weeds he coiled himself 
and rattled for a little while, then started slowly 
out in the opposite direction. 

We then surrounded him with a rope, and he 
glided across it, apparently without ever seeing 
it. From the action of that one snake we con- 
cluded that he took the rope for a bull snake, 
which accounted for his actions; but when we ap- 
peared he was far more concerned about us as 
enemies and passed over the rope without seeing 
it. Be that as it may, the experiment does tend 
to show that in some cases a rope around a camp 
would give protection and I intend to look further 
into the matter next summer, as a single experi- 
ment can not be conclusive. 

To anyone wishing to try it I would warn 


them to be careful not to disturb the snake by | 


(over 7,000 | 
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Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
d 


an 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
collars, harness, stripping combs, dog 
houses, etc. 


Mailed free. 
LABORATORIES 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 











Fora | 
HEALTHY SKIN! 


Le Roy’s Peerless | 
FLEA SOAP | 


_ Kills all parasites. No Mange! No Vermin! 


Send 25 cts. for liberal cake and booklet, | 
Care of Dogs’”’ | 





10 other guaranteed remedies. 


| GIBBINS DRUG CO. 
| 540 Forest Ave. Dayton, Ohio 


By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 
The best seller of all Airedale books. Every Airedale 
owner needs it for constant reference. Illustrated. A 
book of general information valuable to dog lovers and 
owners, breeders and fanciers, illustrated from selected 
photographs of noted dogs and rare scenes. 
Price, Cloth, $2; Paper, $1.20. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


TRAINING THE POLICE DOG 


By FRED KOLLET 
The author has spent more than 15 years 
at training police dogs in Germany and Amer- 
ica, so is an authority on the subject. 
Only $1 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 7 Denver, Colo. 























Books for the Dog 
Lover and 
Sportsman 


By A. F. HOCHWALT 
Kennel Editor of Outdoor Life 


=> 


AIREDALE FOR WORK AND SHOW 
(The).—This volume gives a complete 
history of the Airedale. Price $1.50. 

BIRD DOGS, Their History § and 
Achievements.—A discussion of the 
Pointer, and the English, Irish and Gor- 
don Setter. Price, $1.00. 

BEAGLES AND BEAGLING—Gives 
the history of the Merry Little Dog 
Whose Bark Is Music; Suggestions for 
Beginners; Home Training for the Shoot- 
ing Beagle; Field Trials and Their Train- 
ing; Selection and Breeding. Price $1.25. 

DOGCRAFT—A study of the various 
breeds of dogs; 290 pages; Illustrated. 
Postpaid, cloth $2; paper $1.50. 

DOG KEEPING FOR THE AMATEUR 
—A valuable handbook on the general 
care, treatment, feeding, kenneling, and 
breeding of the average dog. Just the 
work for the amateur. Postpaid, cloth 
$1.50; paper $1. 

DOGS AS HOME COMPANIONS!-—A 
book for all dog lovers whether living 
in the city, in the suburbs or on the 
farm. Gives full particulars about the 
most desirable breeds, together with 
numerous illustrations; cloth bound, 127 
pages, $1.00. 


ORDER TODAY 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Col. 
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their presence, otherwise their experiment will be 


without value.-—Grover F. Hamby, Colo. 


Answer:—The friend who told you bull snakes 
never reach a length of more than 6 feet was 
away off. Bull snakes well over 7 feet long are 
not rare and specimens still longer are only to 
be expected in favorable conditions for a long 
life with plenty of food. 

The Indigo snake is the largest in this country. 
It is the southeastern friend has 
wrongly called a blacksnake. This snake is a very 
dark blue and an out-and-out cannibal, and these 
facts are responsible for the belief that the black- 
snake is a great snake killer, which it is not, and 


snake your 


attains a great size. The Indigo snake (the 
“blue bull’ of the showmen) attains a greater 
length than, and many times the weight of, the 
blacksnake. 

Will Barnes has demonstrated that snakes will 


readily cross any kind of a rope. Mr. Barnes’ 
experiments were carried out with the greatest 
care to insure the absence of any factor which 
might be construed as coercing or inducing the 
snakes in any way; his findings have appeared in 
several magazines. 

Texas diamond-back rattlers attain a length 
of well over 6 feet; the diamond-back of the 
Carolinas, Georgia and Florida grows still larger. 
There is quite a big difference between the maxi- 
mum and average sizes of snakes of all species.— 


WB» Bs 


Gobblers of Greasy Slough 
(Continued from page 21) 


to drive the mosquitoes and gnats away, 
I was reminded forcibly of the story of the 
first settler of the slough country. 

Jim Groody had pitched his camp far 
back on the borders of Greasy Slough. 
Assembling a yoke of steers, a few primi- 
tive farming tools, a young bride and a 
pack of pot licker hounds, he had launched 
forth to the great forest solitudes. The 
forest was his mansion—his life. The 
leafy dome, high in the trees, was his 
cathedral roof, and the soft grass of the 
forest hearth was the floor over which 
he roamed at will, by silent watercourses, 
through the canebrakes, in wide savannas 
and meadows, and the far-flung secret 
purlieus. He loved the forest, the lake 
and slough. The outpouring of Nature’s 
bounty at his feet brought peace and con- 
tentment to this rugged woodsman, stir- 
ring his emotions and sustaining his faith 
and reverence in the Creator. He looked 
beyond Nature and visualized the moving 
force of an Infinite Being. No man, no 
painter's brush, could create a forest world 
like this Eden of his. 


{EN the first chill winds of Novem- 

ber brought great flocks of wild fowl 

to the slough country, Jim and his boys 
fared forth daily to the woods in search of 
game. Fat bucks on the gambrel, jerked 
venison in the smokehouse, and wild turkey 
gobblers were silent testimonials of his 
prowess as a hunter. The years passed, and 
as time went on that grim menace of the 
swamp, malaria, took violent hold. Jim 
became sallow and thin. In the interven- 
ing days and weeks, the great giant of 
the forest of former years was reduced 
by the ravages of disease to a mere 
shadow. Late one night a youth was dis- 
patched for a country doctor. The old 
doctor arrived, and after one glance at 
Jim he shook his head with foreboding. 
That night the mounting fever made Jim 
delirious, and at intervals he talked in- 
coherently of hounds running in the woods. 
The soughing of the night wind in the 
great trees outside produced an eerie noise 
like unto the fading of voices far over the 
hill, or the phantom pack in full chase. 
The next day, as the last faint gleam of 
sunlight painted a radiant glory over the 
slough, the portals of Valhalla beckoned. 
Back in the hills, a score of miles away, 
Judge Bains, itinerant preacher and 
country lawyer, saddled his horse, and in 
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company with Deacon Rogers set out on 
the journey to attend the obsequies. It 
was gnat time, and the pestiferous insects 
made life almost unbearable for the hill 
folk, unaccustomed to swamp life. On 
reaching the swamp country, the Judge 
began slapping neck and shoulders. To 
facilitate matters and aid in his laudable 
purpose, he drew forth from his coat 
pocket a corncob pipe, dark and smelly 


from constant use, and emitted great 
puffs of smoke, but all to no avail. 


Though he smoked until he was almost 
overcome from tobacco fumes, the gnats 
continued their attack on his long and 
bony neck, until it was red and _ in- 
flamed. 

At a turn in the trail the Judge and 
Deacon came upon a stranger astride a 
mule. He was a typical backwoodsman, 
with blue jeans, slouch hat and long, flow- 
ing beard, liberally sprinkled with dust and 
saturated with tobacco juice. 

“Be ye the Judge?” he inquired. 

When the Judge answered in the affirma- 
tive the stranger announced that the 
friends of Groody had gathered at the 
church. Judge Bains was a “forty gal- 
loner” of the primitive persuasion. Be- 
tween slaps at the gnats, which kept up 
their onslaughts at face and neck, his keen 
eyes spied a gallon jug dangling from the 
saddle horn of the stranger’s mule. With 
a sparkle in his eye, he remarked, “I was 
just speculating, stranger, on the contents 
of that jug, and wondering if a man could 
get a drink of likker hereabouts, to help 
him forget the stings of these pesky 
gnats?” 

The stranger stared at the Judge with 
bold and furtive eye, and loquaciously re- 
marked, “I reckon so, pardner. That’s 
what this here jug contains.” 


HE Judge took a long and satisfying 

pull, and passed it on to Deacon Rog- 
ers. Now, Rogers was no slouch when 
it came to putting away liquor. He lin- 
gered long, with jug uplifted, after which 
the Judge smilingly remarked, “If you 
don’t mind, stranger, I’ll take another little 
swig.” And another copious draught guz- 
zled down his throat. 

When the stranger felt the lightness of 
the jug and realized what a mighty inroad 
the Judge and Deacon had made upon his 
liquor supply, he quickly whipped up his 
mule and departed posthaste from _ that 
locality—fearful, no doubt, that the Judge 
would take another sudden notion to im- 
bibe a libation. 

Arriving at the church, the Judge was 
bewildered and addled as a result of the 
spirits. Stalking boldly down the aisle, 
pushing his way through the congested 
mass of humanity, he reached the pulpit 
in time to step on the tail of a mangy 
hound, which immediately gave vent to a 
loud and mournful wail. Upset by this 
sudden outburst, the Judge swayed back 
and forth for a moment, then, maintaining 
his equilibrium, brushed the gnats away 
from face and neck, with a ferocious 
swipe, and began his eulogy. 

Now, the Judge was a grandiloquent 
orator, who thoroughly hypnotized his audi- 
ence with a bombastic display of the old- 
time oratory, replete with brilliant meta- 
phors, so familiar to the backwoods a 
generation or more ago. But gazing out 
over the vast assemblage he began to feel 
a little uneasy. It suddenly dawned upon 
him that he had partaken too liberally of 
the jug. As he put on a bold front and 
straightened up, rather cocksure of himself, 
he gazed down in front of the pulpit, and 
his startled eyes fell upon the corpse of 
Jim Groody! Frightened somewhat, he 
raised his voice to a high pitch, and bel- 
lowed forth the startling statement: 

“There lies Old Groodv now!” 





somewhat 
They had never heard 
Judge Bains start a funeral oration like 
that. Great beads of perspiration stood 


HE audience, bewildered, 


stirred uneasily. 


out on his brow. He was plainly nervous 
and rather addled. 

But again came the ringing statement, 
“Old Groody’s dead! I’m glad he’s dead!” 

The audience looked askance, and showed 
resentment. 

“Yes, friends, I’m glad Old Groody’s 
dead!” continued Bains, as his long arms 
gyrated and he gave his neck another 
ferocious slap, as a pesky gnat bored in- 
ward. “For forty years Old Groody lived 
down in the swamps on the banks of 
Greasy Slough! For forty years he 
dodged the moccasin and rattlesnake in 
the brush; fought wild beasts and eked 
out a bare existence. Yet he never ac- 
cumulated anything in this life except 
seventeen children and a great passel of 
hound dogs! For forty years he lived 
down where the owl hooteth, the wood- 
bine twineth, the turtle dove mourneth, and 
the timber wolf howleth to his lonely mate! 
For forty years—’ 

At this juncture another assault was 
made by the gnats, and the judge in des- 
peration shouted, “For forty years, I say, 
for forty years he was tortured by the 
mosquitoes and gnats! But now—now— 
the weary bones are laid to rest, safe from 
the onslaughts of snakes, mosquitoes and 
gnats! All the painful vicissitudes of life 
are forgotten, and now Old Groody is 
basking in the sunlight of the glory land 
beyond! Think of the contrast! Yes, 
friends, I’m glad Old Groody’s dead! I'd 
rather spend forty years in h—1 itself, 
than be chewed on for forty days by the 
mosquitoes and gnats of Greasy Slough!” 


HE Judge sat down, mopped his brow 

and tied a handkerchief around his 
neck. The pallbearers came forward, 
passed out with the casket, and placed it 
in God’s Acre. The audience moved away 
slowly, some half resentful, others rec- 
onciled by the homely illustration of the 
Judge. Widow Groody and her various 
progeny started the mournful journey back 
to the swamps. 

In the afterglow, when the shadows of 
the evening crept in, Judge Bains and 
Deacon Rogers rode along in silence back 
to the hills. The Judge was not talkative 
and jolly as was his wont, and the Dea- 
con did not care to break into his melan- 
choly meditations, so he rode along quiet 
and unobtrusive. 

But suddenly, like a bolt from the blue, 
the silence was broken, as the Judge raised 
his long arm once more, slapped his neck 
terrifically and shouted, “D—n the gnats 
anyway! Deacon, where’s that....... 
stranger ?” 

Yes, there are mosquitoes and gnats 
over on Greasy Slough, and a few turkeys, 
too. While Arkansas has some mighty 
mountains and hills—the highest mountain 
between the Alleghenies and Rockies—yet 
there are swamp lands back in the river 
country, and it is in this back country that 
the little remaining game can be found. 

While killing a gobbler is an accomplish- 
ment of which any hunter might be justly 
proud, one must know the habits of the 
turkey, and even then he will return home 
empty-handed often. Then, too, there are 
the snakes and chiggers, the mosquitoes 
and the gnats, to contend with in the 
spring, and the hunter who would kill a 
turkey will earn all he kills in this age of 
the fast-disappearing game. 

Yet it is worth all the effort; all the 
stings of mosquitoes and gnats; and, as 
long as a turkey is left in the country, 
there will be hunters willing to risk every 
hazard to outwit one of these great game 
birds in his native habitat. 
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Book Reviews 


The Marine Motor, by Frank W. Sterling. | 


New York. 
$2. 


Macmillan Co., 130 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated. 
A new revised edition of a handy book that 

explains both the two-cycle and the four-cycle 
marine engine. Written primarily for motorboat 
owners, the book will prove interesting to auto- 
mobile owners as well, as most automobile en- 
gines are of the four-cycle type. 


The Fur Animals of Louisiana, by Stanley C. 
Arthur. Department of Conservation, New 
Orleans, La. 433 pages, illustrated. Free, 
$.25 for postage. 

This large volume is absolutely comprehensive, 
and should be a source of pride to every citizen 
of the state that produced it. The annual fur 
crop of Louisiana is about $6,000,000, the largest 
of any state in the Union. Mr. Arthur treats of 
the habits, environment, preservation and market- 
ing of all the fur bearers that aggregate this 
immense sum to the trappers of this state. It 
is both a scientific and practical work of incal- 
culable value. 


How to Train Your Bird Dog, by Horace Lytle. 
| 


A. F. Hochwalt Co., Dayton, Ohio. $2.15. 


Horace Lytle has written prolifically along the 
lines of game preservation, bird dog training and 


kindred matters, but “‘How to Train your Bird 
Dog” is indubitably the most significant work that | 


he has yet attempted. This book will appeal es- 
pecially to the amateur owner of a pointer or a 
setter who is interested in the development and 
education of his youthful canine aspirant, with a 
view to bringing him to that stage of perfection 
when he becomes the thoroughly finished and 
reliable gunning companion. But the informa- 
tion contained within the covers of this book is 
as useful to the man of many years of experience 
as it is to the novice. It indeed a work of 
bird dog knowledge for all classes. Charming in 
its simplicity, every chapter nevertheless as 
absorbing as a novel, made thoroughly intelligible 
by transparent language which is visualized be- 
cause its author writes from a practical knowledge 
of the subject. Mr. Lytle has a way of taking the 
reader into his confidence and making him com- 
prehend the psychology of the bird dog and the 
art of inculcating the correct lessons at the 
proper time. In interest, style and instructive- 
ness it is a notable book on this popular theme 
of dog training. The book is bound in cloth, pro- 
fusely illustrated and is embellished with an at- 
tractive cover jacket. 


is 


is 


The Book of Indian Crafts and Indian Lore, 
by Julian H. Salomon. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 418 pages, illustrated. $3.50. 

A book of immense value to all interested in 
North American Indians, particularly those who 
wish a complete knowledge of their crafts and 
customs. Some of the chapter headings are self- 
explanatory. The Indians of the U. S.; War 
Bonnets and Headdresses; Tipis and Wigwams; 
Weapons and War Paint; Musical Instruments; 
Dances and Ceremonies; Indian Names, etc. This 
excellent work contains an unusually fine bibliog- 
raphy and index. 


The Saint Bernard, by Gottlieb Zulliger. Judy 
Pub. Co., Chicago. 31 pages, illustrated. $1. 
A rather flimsy little volume, but might prove of 

interest to St. Bernard owners who haven’t access 

to a better volume. 


Outwitting Trout with a Fly, by Bertram D. 
Lackey. Published by the author, Los Angeles. 
132 pages, illustrated. 

The very interesting letters 
ingler, a prominent southern Californian. A de- 
lightful personal flavor permeates this volume, 
which also contains highly practical hints on the 
angler’s art. 


of a Western 


Scientific Dog Feeding, by Ernest C. Goodrich. 


R. & G. Pub. Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 54 
pages, illustrated. $1. 
Facts and theories concerning dog foods, in- 


tended mainly for the novice fancier and breeder. 


Sunrays and Health, by Ronald Millar and Dr. | 
E. E. Free. Robert M. McBride & Co., New 
York. 124 pages. $1.50. | 
Ultra-violet rays are one of the most interesting 

health-giving discoveries of our age. They are | 
purported to regulate growth, fight disease, restore 
energy, even prolong life itself. This volume 
describes the uses of natural and artificial lights 
and explains their benefits. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSER- 


TION FOR READERS. 


DISPLAY RATES ON 


APPLICATION. No advertisement inserted 


for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford 


to keep an endless number of accounts 
as a separate word. 


in 


names of two reputable persons with your 
| thousands of sportsmen—men in 


this department. 
Copy should be received by the 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we 
advertisement. 
all walks of life, 


Each number and initial counts 
20th of second month preceding date of issue. 
require that you submit as references the 
OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by 
distributed all over America—and you will find 


this classified advertising the cheapest and most efficient you can buy. 





Birds and Animals 


Birds and Animals 





NS 
Buy 
rect at 
Dealer 
Prices 


ie 








Send today for latest Crown cata- 
log —a post card will bring it. 











from 
cisco, 


[= SAVE MONE Y >= 
on Wire Netting 


Buy from Crown at wholesale prices. 
wire netting orders. 
large stocks at Clinton, 
Seattle, 
generous discounts. 
steel construction for bird and animal enclosures. 
with Crown and buy more for your money. 











Big saving on 
Prompt delivery in all sizes 
Mass., Chicago, San Fran- 
and Minneapolis. Write for prices and 
Find out about the new low cost 
Deal 


This Business Established 1878 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


1152 Tyler Street N. E. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 











MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


Breeders of 


Superb, Ring Necked Pheasants 


We have a large number of early hatched, well-grown 
birds for turning down on estates and game preserves 
this fall. 

Montcalm-bred Ring Necks are characterized by bril- 
liancy of plumage, correct size, plumpness, vigor and 
health. 

Order your breeding birds for next year now and insure 
Maximum results. 


Montcalm Game Farm 
R. F. D. No. 


Box B, Phoenixville, Pa. 

















HARDY NORTHE RN GR OWN 


Pheasants Wild Turkeys 


| Ringnecks @ Mongolian Pheasants 
Eggs for 1930 from Imported birds or from pens of 
Imported cocks with Grousehaven hens. Order now 
for Spring delivery as all orders are filled in rotation. 
GROUSEHAVEN FARMS 


Box L LUPTON, MICHIGAN 














| 
| 








The Mackensen Game Park 





Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 


Everything in wild animals, game, 

fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 

vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 


Wm.J.Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 











BOB WHITE QUAIL 


(Partridges) 






Southern Native, Northern and Mexi 
varieties. My Free 1930 Folder ex- 
plains varieties, How to plant 
them, Letters from prominer 
customers, Prices, ete. Deliver 
December to late April. Larg- 


est producer in America. 


M. E. BOGLE 


Bex 837, San Antonio, Tex. 





Facts on Fur Farming 
YE ARB ‘ou interested in fur farming? Then 


Imeans owna copy of the Year Book 
B the Silver Fox and Fur Farming Indus- 
K ‘res: 176 pages, beautifully printed and 


illustrated. Tells all about fur farming: 


how to build pens, how to feed, how toskin. Write 
today for your copy. Send 25 to cover mailing. 
American National Fox & Fur Breeders Association 


Official registration organizati f the f 
en ene ign gan on of the fur breeding industey 














at 


SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS 
PIGEONS, MINK, MUSKRAT 


Tell me how you are situated and I’ll 
show you how to make big profits. 
Write for facts. 


708 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 




















pe 

LIVE MUSKRATS—BLACK or Brown. Prompt delivery. 
Order now to ‘avoid being disappointed. We are ex- 

perienced and reliable. Write for terms and prices 

Large contracts and foreign orders solicited. W. A. 

Gibbs & Son, Chester, Pa., Dept. K-1 





ENGLISH RING NECK Pheasants for sale for breeding 











and liberating purposes. Also taking orders for April 
hatching eggs. John N. Mohr, Box 83, East Moriches, 
New York. 
SKUNKS, MINKS, RACCOONS, bred females. Orders 
booked now. Instructive, interesting catalog 1l0ec. 
Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minn. 1-2 
RACCOON—BRED FEMALES. March delivery. Both 
black and greys. Will sell approximately one hun- 
dred. William Mapel, Leipsic, Ohio. 
RANCH MINK OF Quality. Mankato Fur Ranch, Man- 
kato, Minn. Joe A. Bellig, Prop. 

















RAISE CHINCHILLA 


D NEW ZEALAND WHIT 


AN 
FUR RABBITS Make Big ad 
We Sup ipply Stock 
id pay you following rices for 
Chinehillas average 












each — New Zealand 

Whites $2 each .32- vege illustrated book ,catalog 
and contract, also copy of Fur Farming maga- 
ddressa 
0 Hoimes Park, Missouri 


zine, tells how to raise rabbits for big profits, all for 10c. 
ouTDOO 


R ENTERPRISE CO., Box 10 



































———— ———— 
| -MECHANICAL FERRETS 
| Hunters and Trappers: See and try the ‘‘Screw- | 
Bug,’’ a Mechanical ferret for routing Rabbits 
| Skunk, and other burrowing animals | 
| Sold by mail allowing five days’ trial with an ab- 
| solute money back guarantee. 
| Price $4.00 each with order prepaid, or C. O. D 
plus postage. Free circulars, and testimonials. 
THE GRABOW Co. 
Franklin Square Dept. H New York 
ATTENTION! MR. HUNTER! Something new! Some- 
thing different! Save money, make your own ferrets 
A new, easy and profitable work. A formula showing 
you how to make Chemical Ferrets for $2. Or ready- 
made ferrets 3 for $1. Satisfied customers. Guaranteed. 
Order today. Leslie Gish’ 5706 Chapin Ave., Detroit, 
Mich, 
FOR SALE: JET black Raccoons also dark northern. 
Having one of the largest ranches of its kind in 
United States. Satisfaction guaranteed. Also dark 
northern ranch raised mink, silver cross and red foxes. 
Silver Tip Fox Ranch, Box 252, New Ulm, Minn. 
SUPER-ALASKAN AND fine Mississippi V alley Mink 
for immediate delivery. Herculean Fur Farms, Forest 
Lake, Minn 
MINK. HONEST-TO-Goodness pen-raised mink We 
ship on approval LeBar Fur Farm, Austin, Minn 
20 RINGNECK PHEASANTS for sale, $3 each. Good 
Vigorous birds. © wis, Dresden, Tenn 


FERRETS, HAND TRAINED, tame 
$6. Charles Gallagher, Spencer, 





$5. 


Iowa. 


Special ratters 

















Birds And Animals 


Foxes 





Ps Fur Rabbits 


in Your Back Yard 





The Fur Rabbit Industry offers 
you a big opportunity, for you 
can raise Fur Rabbits in a back- 
yard, city lot, farm or ranch. 


" 


KING 
CHINCHILLAS 


* 


Their pelts are valuable and 
Himalayas (Ermine 


are real moncy makers. 
find a ready market everywhere. 
Fur) and Havanas (Mink Fur) are also big profit makers. 
We teach you how to raise them. No previous experi 


ence necessary. Get your start NOW and then later, 
out of your profits, add Muskrat and Mink and build 
a real income of your own. Write for Facts today. 
CONRAD'S, BOX $98 CONRAD'S RANCH, DENVER, COLORADO 


SQUAB © BOOK © FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised 
in one month, Write at once for free 48-p. book 
telling how to breed and profit by new fast sales 
method. Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 

429 H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


MUSKRATS | 


Make money raising Muskrats in dry-land pens or in 
swamps. Send for facts. We can handle orders for any 
quantity of ‘‘Selected’’ rich dark brown Muskrats, real 
beauties. Write 908 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 




















PHEASANTS, RINGNECK, MONGOLIAN, Amherst, 


Golden, Silver, Reeves, Melanotus, Swinhoe Manchu- 
rian, Versicolor. America’s finest stock. Price list free 
or instructive illustrated, descriptive, informative cata- 
log 10c. Lux Game Farm, Hopkinton, Iowa. 1-3 





FOR SALE: CHOICE Ontario Muskrats in any quantity, 
sex and live delivery guaranteed. We are a reliable 
company and in position to give you service. Big Creek 





Muskrat Farms, Ltd., 612-14-16-18 Lister Bldg., Ham- 
ilton, Ont., Canada. 12-6 
BEAVER AND MUSKRATS for sale. Northern Mich- 

igan’s finest stock, ranch raised. Beaver $150 to 


$200 per pair. Muskrats $15 per trio. For full partic- 
ulars address Bay Furnace Game Farm, Munising, Mich. 





MINK—1929 YOUNG, dark Northern Minnesota stock, 
125 pairs or in trios to offer. Special price on quan- 
tity lots. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Maur- 
ice Merickel, Wadena, Minn. 12-2 
BEAVER AND MUSKRAT Ranch. This is Minnesota’s 
largest and best fenced marsh. Plenty of natural feed 
and water. Heavily stocked with muskrats. Box 450. 
Outdoor Life 1-2 
QUALITY MINKS, SKUNKS, raccoons. Also bred 
females. Particulars free. Instructions on breeding 
and care 10c. Minnesota Fur Ranch, Frost, Minn. 
FOR SALE: MINK, Squirrels, raccoons, foxes, fer- 
rets, muskrats, ginseng, rabbits, skunk, wolf pups, 
opossums. B. Tippman, Caledonia, Minn. 
NEW ZEALAND WHITES and white Flemish 
Seniors and juniors. Write for price list. Ogle 
Rabbitry, 1001 E. Layton, Englewood, Colo. 11-3 
QUALITY MINK, CHOICE dark mink. We have them. 
Write us for description and prices. Weber’s Fur 
Ranch, Hilbert, Wis. 1-3 
RAISE FUR RABBITS, Chinchillas, Flemish 
New Zealands. Booklet 10c. Maikranz Rabbitry, 
Bethlehem, Pa 
QUALITY MINK, MARTEN, Silver badger, fox, coon, 
fox rabbits. Brogden Farms, Rush Lake, Minn. 1-3 
FERRETS, WHITE AND BROWN shipped C. 0O. ; 
$5.00. Paul S. Almendinger, Prospect, Ohio. 12-2 














giants. 








tiants, 
New 

















Homesteads and Lands 


CANADA TAX SALE—Seized and Sold for Taxes. 
$19.50 buys 10 acres close to Lake. $63.00 buys 25 
acres Ontario. $103.50 buys 25 acres on Deer River. 
$144.00 buys 41% acres Ocean Front. $175.50 buys 117 
acres British Columbia. $1,665.00 buys 653 acres on 
River These properties, with several hundred others, 
are offered at the prices stated, no mortgage, no further 
payments, Beautifully situated hunting camps and fish- 
ing lodges where there is real hunting and fishing. Sum- 
mer cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages situated in 
Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario, and the new North; also 
farms in old Ontario, Quebec, Prairie Provinces and 
sritish Columbia. Our 13th annual list just issued in 
the form of a twenty-page, illustrated booklet describes 
these properties and gives full particulars, It is mailed 
free on application. Now is the time to invest in Can- 
ada’s minerals, forests and farms. Don’t delay. These 
properties won’t last long at these prices. Send no 
money but send for booklet today so you will have first 
choice. ‘Tax Sale Service, Room 607, 72 Queen Street 
W., Toronto 2, Canada. 
BE OWNER OF choice cabin site on 
bordering Itasca State Park, Minnesota. 








Mantrap Lake, 
Only $5 down. 





Interested? Write Guy E. Chinn, 1534 Searle St., Des 

Moines, Iowa. 

HUNTING LODGE: UPPER peninsula of Michigan, 
near Escanaba and Menominee; 1360 acres. Will sell 


privately or syndicate. Terms reasonable. Mielke Bros., 


Danville, Tl. 

$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poultry, fur- 
farm, river front, Ozarks; $100; hunting and fishing, 

trapping. HH. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kansas City, 

Kans. 1-6 

SELL for cash, no matter 
where located, Real Estate Salesman 

Co., 507 Brownell, 1-2 








YOUR PROPERTY quickly 
particulars free. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 








Cameras and Photo Supplies 


MAKE MONEY IN 

hame. Spare or full time. 
it. Experience unnecessary. 
tography, Dept. 1282, 3601 Michigan Ave., 





Photography. Learn quickly at 
New plan. Nothing like 
American School of Pho- 
Chicago. 1-12 








TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 
The Prize Winning Ranch 
Bvers fox sold is bred Pairs of Prize 
y Prize Winners Winners 





"*1928 Grand Show, Cc Champion Ternedse ¢ Silver King wv 


anch in th 


SABBATIS, N. Y. 








Catalog 


FOX BREEDERS! 1 We are Authorized Distribators 


ot gee French Remedy Com- 
pany’s New Improved Comb 


VERMICIDE ‘CAPSULES 
For Round Worms, Tape Worms and Hook Worms 
in Two Sizes 
Full Strength for the adults 
Half-Strength for the teenie weenie little fellows 
« Box of 20 Capsules $1. 
* Box of 500 Capsules $20. 
Colorado Supply House 
3854 Federal Boulevard Denver, Colorado 








No. 1 
No. 2 


Price 
















An unusual magazine filled 
with up-to-the-minute fur 
farming news. Contains les- 
sons, helpful hints and valu- 
able suggestions for a fur 
farmer and these punaiog 
to raise silver foxes for profit 
Send for FREE copy or en- 
close $1 for 4consecutive issues 
and our confidential Fur Mar- 
ket report and large illus- 
trated grading chart. 

SILVER FOX NEWS, C,, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


I CATCH FROM 45 to 60 foxes in from 

time. Can teach any reader of this magazine how 
to get them. Write for particulars. W. A. Hadley, 
Stanstead, Que. 8-6 


Successful Muskrat Farming 
by ROBERT G. HODGSON 
$4.00 Postpaid 


A practical book on the raising, breeding and 
handling of muskrats. Liberally illustrated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colorado 





4 to 5 weeks 








FUR ehireeggeee FOR PROFIT 





By Frank G. Ashbrook 


An invaluable book to those 
engaged in the fur farm- 
ing business, or those who 
expect to enter fur farm- 
ing or other branches of 
the industry. 
The author deals with 
its and characteristics 
various animals, in- 
foxes, _ rabbits, 
skunks, karakul 
‘and many others 
tells what demand 
‘there is for the fur, how 
it is handled and mar- 
———=—“keted; what animals to 


raise and the breeding, 
$4.00 postpaid ;. 


feeding and housing. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
















FOR PROFIT 


FRANK G ASHEROOK 
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Kennel Department 





WE OWN BRACE high class shooting dogs, pointer and 


setter, on account closed season have decided to sel). 
They are 3 and 4 years, lots of experience and are 
good to look at, fast, wide, staunch, steady, good re- 
trievers, sold for no fault on earth, in fact they must 
please purchaser. Some experience on chicken. $75 
each approval. Mississippi Clay Company, No. 306 
Garland, Memphis, Tenn. 1-tf 





YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 
puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
able. Llewellyn Setters, Springer Spaniels, Wire and 
Smooth Fox Terriers, Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Ter- 
riers, Bostons, Pekingese and Pomeranians. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver, Colo. tf 
OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, 
extra good coon, skunk and opossum hounds. . Fox, 
wolf and coyote hounds; Crackerjack Rabbit hounds. 
young dogs well started on game, at $15.00 each. Als> 
Pointers and Setters. All dogs shipped on trial. Cat- 
alogue 10c. 
50 BEST TRAINED male rabbit hounds $25, 
$20. Trial, satisfaction. Partly trained dogs $12.50 
also pups. Beagles $25, trained. Trained and partly 
trained coon, possum, skunk and squirrel dogs. Tested 
and graded before shipping. Blanks Kennels, Decatur, 
Iltinois. 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS, 
coated, rattail strain. Grand Sire Prince O’Dugan, 
Grand Dam, Micky Dugan O’Grady and Dam Faith 
O’Grady, whelped August 16, 1929. H. S. Murgatroyd 
303-12th Avenue, Greeley, Colo. 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM Kennels, Berry, Kentucky, 
offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds. Catalogue ten cents. tf 
$50 REWARD WILL be paid for information that will 
lead to return white German police dog named Hektor 
who was stolen July 21 at Stevenson, Wash. Write to 
Hetty Delzell, 2627 Yale Ave., North Seattle, Wash. 
WANTED: BLACK AND tan short smooth slick haired 





Illinois, offers for sale 





female, 





registered stock, curly 

















Airedale from four to six months old. Owners of 
rough wire haired dogs save stamps. Will collect. Must 
have guarantee. Geo. E, Everett, Springville, Utah. 
GREYHOUND REGISTERED DOG, 1 year old, un- 

trained. Sire ‘‘Bill Board’’ dam ‘‘Lightfoot III.’ 
Price $35. Guaranteed perfect. S. D. Stocking, 904 
Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 

IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder, and 
trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly-coated rat- 
tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and 


trained dogs 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 


PUREBRED IRISH TERRIERS, 
pies. 





E bred bitches or pup- 
From registered quality stock. Hunters and fur 
finders. Priced reasonable, F. L. Hubbard, Hubsbriar 
Kennels, Auburn, Calif. 
SPRINGER SPANIELS; TWO young females, one male 
from Field Trial Championship stock. Reasonabl 
priced. G. A. Sigel, Jr., Box 28-B, Route 4, Berry- 
ville Road, Racine, Wis. 
EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED 
puppies, trained parentage, 
sonable, Hermosa Kennels, 
Denver, Colo. 
SPRINGER STUD, GREAT working and bench win- 
ning son of Dual Champion Flint of Avendale. Mrs 
C. M. Buchanan, Lakewood Country Club, Denver, Colo 
11-6 
GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 
loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 
FOR SALE: TRAINED Water Spaniels and Beagle 
hounds and Water Spaniel pups. Send stamped envelope 
if interested. H. J. Thiede, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
CAT, COON, LION hounds, bear dogs. Fully trained 
Western tree dogs that tree and stay. L. Essex 
Victoryway at 130th, Seattle, Wash. 9-6 
IRISH TERRIERS PEDIGREED. Best Bloodlines 
types, ete. Satisfaction guaranteed. Alba Elkins, 
Route 3, Kokomo, Indiana. 
FOR SALE: ENGLISH Springer Spaniels 
Spaniels. Real prices, best of breed. 
macy, Appleton, Minn. 
SPRINGER SPANIEL 








SPRINGER 
trained if desired. 
Federal 


Spaniel 
Rea- 
and Fifty Fifth, 
tf 




















Trish 
Phar- 


and 
Scott’s 





KENNELS of Ida Grove, Iowa. 
has trained dogs, also bitches, open or bred. Pups all 

ages. Very reasonable. 

ENGLISH SETTER AND Irish Water Spaniel pups for 

we Papers furnished. Fred McGough, Pine River, 

Sinn, 

ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, registered, catalog 10¢ 
Challenger Kennels, Box 1027, Jackson Center, Ohio. 1-3 

GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies. Reasonable 
prices. Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 11-6 

FIVE HIGH-CLASS coon, skunk and opossum hounds 
Trial. Arthur F. Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 11-6 




















Sportsmen --- 


Here is Your Chance to Own a GREAT 
Outdoor Painting. 


The Original 
Painting 


which is reproduced on this month's 
cover will be sold for a fraction of its cost. 


Price upon inquiry—Painting goes to first 
person getting check in this office. 
Also—price on cover paintings reproduced in 
June, July, August and December, 1928; Feb- 
ruary, April, May, June, October and 

November. 
Also—Nature Series paintings reproduced in 
March, June, July and September. 


IG out these issues, ou ardent out- 
doorsmen, and see if it’s worth your 
while to have one of these beautiful 
paintings hanging in your den 
Then write: Outdoor Life Picture Shop, 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 























TRUE COCKER SPANIELS for Christmas, selected, also 
breeding, $25 up. Butler Kennels, Villard, Minn. 


BEAUTIFULLY MARKED BOSTON Bull pup, was wt 











$20. 739 East Ist Ave., Denver, Colo. 
HIGH CLASS FOX, Deer r, Coon hounds, 23 years a 
shipper. J. R. Stephens, Marshall, Ark 11-3 
COCKER SPANIELS, THOROUGHBRED twenty-five 
dollars. Dallas Leeth, Payne, Ohio. 





REGISTERED a males $20, females $15. 
8. 


Peter Mommsen, Sarona 








BEAGLE PUPS, MALES, $8.50; females $7. Floyd 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 
POLICE PUPS FOR —_ Blue ribbon winners. Arthur 


Anson, Mose, N. Dak 
HUNTING HOUNDS 
A8, Herrick, Ill 
REAL RABBIT hounds for sale. 
Mayport, Pa. 
LET ME TRAIN your Bird dog. 





CHEAP. Trial. Dixie Kennels, 





25 Harry Welsh. 
7-tf 





Paul Otto, Levy, Ark. 


Where-To-Go 














NORWAY. THE BEST Salmon Fishings in the world. 
Elk, caribou, red deer and grouse shootings, Polar 

bear shooting expeditions on the Arctic Ocean. Andr. 

Kleven, Moss, Norway. 

QUAIL SHOOTING, GUIDE and dog $5, for one, $3 
for two, per day. Easy to get bag limit. J. W. 


Forbes, Reddick, Fla. 












Taxidermy 


TAXIDERMIST 


Heads, animals, birds and fish mount- 
ed; skins tanned and made into rugs 
and ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs 
etc., for sale. List. All supplies for tax- 
idermists, head forms, glass eyes, etc. 
We buy and sell scalps, horns, raw furs, and 

skint ic. M. Je HOFMANN 


mounting. 
989 GatesAve. BROOKLYN, N. Y- 









Arms and Ammunition 


SHOOTING SUPPLIES 


Special sights for Krag, Springfield and Russian 
rifles, $3 to - No holes to bore, you can put 
these sights on yourself. Perfection Reloading Tool, 
$12.50, a perfect, straight line tool, loads all rifle 
and pistol shells accurately and fast. Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer rifles, Walter automatic rifles and pis- 
tols. Luger pistols. Rifletelescopes. Send for liter- 
ature and price list. Agents wanted 


Pacific Gun Sight Co., 682 24th Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 
































YOUR TROPHIES 


will have that beauty and expres- 
sion you admire tf taxidermized 
b 
= Fins-Furs-Feathers 
LENTFER BROS. 
ee 


Successors t 
Jonas Bros. of Livingston, Montana 








SELL .30-06, .45-90, .50-110, 8M rifles, fine target rifles 
Trap and Big Bore Shotguns, Revolvers, 8 ga. shells, 

Canvas Boat, List 10c. Frayseths Hardware, Milan, 

Minn. 

SELL—.30-06 SHELLS, $2 hundred. Thomas Hanna, 
Lamy, New Mexico. 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


Foraccurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
and lets. ok — a and special shells, 
sights fitted. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY. SS1E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 
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Arms and Ammunition 


BOND 
Straight Line Loading Tool 
Model C 


Will Size Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 
















Powder Measures 
Scales-Bullet Molds 
Sizer and Lubricators 


COMPONENTS 





Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 West 5th Street Wilmington , Delaware 




















Hunters, Attention 


Happy Memories of the Hunt 
Repeated 
by Expert 
Mounting 
of your 
Big 
Game 








Smaller 
Specimens A.E.Masters 
ne ) 108 Federal St., 
Services Pittsburgh, Pa. 














AXIDERMISTS 


Get our NEW Supply Catalog. Biggest, most complete, 
most beautiful ever published. LOWEST PRICES IN 
AMERICA. Dozens of new, money-making articles, in- 
cluding i Lwou NEW CHIEFTAIN ART PANELS, 
WOOD, Dept. 14, Omaha, Nebr. 


NOTICE—TAXIDERMISTS — FURRIERS — Fox Fur 

Farms—Rabbit Fur Farms—Save Money—write for 
free catalog of supplies, tools, best books ever printed 
on taxidermy, trapping and_ tanning. Manufacturers, 
glass eyes for mounted birds, animals, wooden decoy 
ducks, human beings, glass Indian heads (sample card) 
25ce. Guaranteed wire fur stretchers. F. Schumacher & 


. W. 








Sons, 285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J. 1-3 
TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE (the _ most 
natural paper forms for game heads and artificial 


skulls for rug work that have ever been produced. Arti- 
ficial eyes and teeth. Illustrated price list on request 
L. Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. Main St., Colville, Wash. 
BIG GAME HUNTER: Any thing in Taxidermy, we do 

it, 25 years experience. Big game heads and fur rugs 
for sale. L. E. Drawver, 306 W. Noble, Okla. City, 
Okla. 12-3 














STEER HORNS FOR sale, six feet spread. Polished 

and mounted. Longhorn cattle, now extinct in Texas. 
Rare opportunity. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 1-3 
BEAUTIFUL SCARFS FROM your Coyote and Fox- 

skins. Tanning and making $7.00. Stranges Taxi- 
dermy, Clarkston, Washington. 12-3 
TROPHIES MOUNTED, ANYTHING.  Skins_ tanned. 

Rugs, robes and ladies’ fur made. Ralph Feld, Edi- 
son, Ohio. 





A guaranteed 
Humboldt, Ia. 
1 


TROPHIES MOUNTED TRUE to life. 
job at a moderate price. Frank Loomis, 











1127 17th Street 









E. H. STEUCK 


ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING 
Denver, Colorado 


Imported English Dry Flies 


FISHING 
TACKLE 


Guns and Ammunition 


NO CATALOGS 














ATTENTION! A copy of 








The 























GUN LOVERS sample . 
American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, Trapping 
coin or stamps, to cover costs. This magazine is the NA .<_ ey re ; " ; 
official publication of the National Rifle Association a yy noe ee bg ae por » ee 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively or bare grour hi 0 Liet Le a ; Pages Per gy Peer ay 
to firearms, Its staff of experts includes such men as are Ground. No. © Light Lynx, Jack Rabbit, Skunk, 
‘ een ts ; ; ‘ Woodchuck, Common Rabbit, 3 for 50c, $1.60 doz. No. 1 
Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will personally answer Light Fox, Lynx, Cat, 45¢ each, $3.75 doz. No. 2 H 
questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are | Fox, Light Wolf. Lynx. Badger. Beaver, S0c cad 34 OF 
under no obligations in sending for this sample. The | goz.’ No, 3 All Wouves eee ae 
American Rifleman, Dept. 2, Barr Building, Washing- “Spain g e ouves, Mountain Lion, Small Bear, 
“an D6 , » @% , 12-tf 65e each, $5.00 doz. Also Swivel snares, Snare wire 
, VY. LU. and parts, Setting instructions with each order. Kleff- 
WANTED—COLT OR equivalent American cap-and-ball, | ™Man_Lock Snare Co., Dept. H, Hibbing, Minn 12-2 
muzzle-loading revolvers stamped as made by Samuel | GIBBS MAKES HAWK Traps, Live Traps for all ani- 
Colt, Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J., or by mals. Two-Trigger Ring Single Grip = eee 
other American makers. If you have any, write giving | traps in all sizes. Humane Traps that kill any fur 
full description, markings, condition of finish, and price. animal from a weasel to a bear. One size fur stretch- 
Will pay cash, or trade for other antique arms if preferred. ers that will take any hide from a weasel to a wolf 
McMurdo Silver, 6401 West 65th St., Chicago, Ill. Mar. 30 Fi tags. Send for free catalog and sample Trap Tag 
I HAVE A new Stevens Schuetzen target rifle with .22 | WA. Gibbs & Son, Dept. H-1, Chester, Pa. 
and .32 barrels, both 28% inches, weight 13 Ibs., TRAPPERS: I TEACH coyote-fox-cat trapping, snaring, 
with 17 in. Stevens scope, palm rest, beautiful English | scent making, etc. Many professionals now making 
walnut stock with cheek rest and checkered pistol grip. $1,000 to $2,000 per season began as my _ students 
Never used except that .22 barrel was used a_ few | Postal brings valuable trapper circulars. Will Tysen, 
times. Price $75 cash. J. A. M., c/o Outdoor Life. 12-tf | Wendell, Idaho. ‘1l- 
OLD ENGLISH BLUEING, as used by leading British INDIAN METHODS. WORLD'S greatest trapping se- 
gunsmiths. One hour process. 4 oz. bottle, sufficient crets exposed for first time. Best ‘‘weatherproof’’ Fox- 
to blue six barrels, $1.75. P. D. Johnstone, 22 Stuy- Coyote-Mink sets on earth. Methods $1 worth hundreds. 
vesant Place, St. George, S. I., New York. Cecil Atkinson, 446-4, Mandan, North Dakota. 9-5 
MARLIN SHOT GUNS and Rifles. Lowest prices in FOX TRAPPERS: MY system is different from all 
America. Also Remington, Winchester. Stamps for others and will catch the slyest. Works on bare 
list. Used U. S. Binoculars. Repairs. Clevelands, ground or any amount of snow. Fox guaranteed or 
707 Second Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 6-tf no pay. F. Q. Bunch, Welch, Minnesota. 11-3 
OVERSTOCKED, .30-06 CARTRIDGES $2 per 100; | NEW POCKET WEAPON, 40c! Kills game! Illustrated 
Krag $3.50 per 100; .303 $2.50 per 100; .45-70 $3 | literature for stamp. Grant Sportgoods, 3lst Postal 
per 100; .40-82 Winchester fine condition $17.50. D. O. Branch, Detroit, Mich. 
Amstutz, Ransom, Kans. TRAPPERS: ELEVEN BOX Traps. Complete blue- 
FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL Pads, $1. You save prints 30c. Weesho-Uco. 31st Postal Branch, De- 
$2.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send diagram of gun troit, Mich. 
butt. Leon Clarridge, Station A, Box 43, Youngstown, -, 
Ohio. | 





GUNSTOCK BLANKS, PLAIN $1; faney $2.50 
$5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. T. Harner, 


> extras 
1600 
1- 





Broadway, Springfield, Ohio. 
RIFLETELESCOPES, MOUNTINGS FOR foreign made 
telescopes in stock, several styles. F. Decker, 814 


George St., Chicago, Ill. 8-6 
BUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK blanks $1 up. Any 

thickness, Stamp brings price list. John Parkhill, 
Rochester, Minn. 

















DAVID PUGH’S 
“Practical Trapping Methods”’ 
tory Form 
No Tvenead knows too much 
to read this book! 
Outdoor Life Bookshop 


50c 








SELL OR TRADE for 16 gauge, Smith 12, Field grade. 














s Automatic ejectors, good condition. F. A. Outhier, 
FOR SALE: BEAUTIFUL mounted specimen of white Prescott, Iowa. 
or whooping crane. John G. Anderson, Wadena, Minn. 250 SAVAGE BOLT, Zeiss scope, peep sights, new $75. 
TAXIDERMISTS’—FURRIERS’ SUPPLIES. Write for Stevens six power, full length, scope $16. Box 153, 
catalog 111. Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio. 11-’30 | Massena, Towa. 
DEER HEADS MOUNTED true to life. Price reason- OBSOLETE AMMUNITION, needle cartridges; also 
able. J. M. Crouch, Riesel, Texas. 12-2 modern ammunition. H. W. Chism, 1217 14th St., 
WANTED: RAW, BIG Gameheads. S. Gerhardt, Taxi- | Denver. Colo. 
dermist, Roslindale, Mass. GUN RESTOCKING, PLAIN or fancy. Prices reason- 





TANNED BUFFALO HIDES for sale. 


Tom Smith, 
Fredonia, Ariz. 10-4 








able, J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio. 8-13 








Indian Curios 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; Hatbands, Headbands, $2.50; 

Watch fobs, $1.00; Dozen Selected Arrowheads, $2.75; 
Moccasins, Belts, $4.50. Birchbark Canoe and cata- 
logue, 25c, ‘‘Everything Indian.’’ Den Curios. _ Pre- 
historic Relics. Blankets. Costumes. Chief Flying 
Cloud, Dept. L., Harbor Springs, Mich. 8-6 
100 GENUINE ANCIENT arrowheads $4. Double sisaed 

tomahawk $1. Grooved stone axe $2.50. Tiny bird 
arrow and price list 25c. H. Daniel, Dardanelle, Ar- 
kansas. 1-3 


700 INDIAN ARROWS. 











25 for $3. Tiny bird points 


5 for $1. Battle axes $2. Skinning knives $1.50. 
Hammer stones $1.50. Paul Heike, Pontiac, Tl. 11-3 





INDIAN CURIOS, STONE age specimens, antique guns, 
pistols and daggers from all parts of the world. Illus- 
trated list ten cents. N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 


Pictures and Postcards 











WILD ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPHS. Exactly same thing 
50¢ 


Alston Studio, 


as sold to publishers in New York for $5 each. 
photo 


each for personal collections. 


Littleton, N. C. 








The Modern Rifle 


An up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons and 
their loads. 
By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D. 
and 


JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 


193 pages; Cloth, $1.25, postpaid; Leather, 
$1.75, postpaid. Address 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


DENVER, COLO. 

















Archery Equipment 
BEST ARCHERY BOWS 


from the heart of the yew country 
W. I. King Woodworking Shop 
1958 Onyx St. 
BAKER BOWS, YEW, lemonwood 


lemonwood, made by an _ expert 
Hunting equipment a specialty. 





Eugene, Oregon 





and hickory-backed 
archer and bowyer, 
All materials and acces- 





sories. Workmanship unexcelled. Free catalog. I. H. 

Baker, 75th St., Jackson Heights, New York 
ARCHERY SUPP . ‘me PRACTICAL tool for feather- 
ing arrows $1.5 Flax bow strings 25ec. Turkey 


Leather arm guard (padded) $1, 
Wayte, 919 Hays Park, Kalama- 


feathers 20c per rol n. 

finger guards 25c. H. 

700, Mich. 

YEW BOWS—MATERIALS. Most Northern cut yew 
on market. Catalog. Olympic Archery, Port Angeles, 

Wash. 11-3 


Old Coins 


paid for Old 














$5 TO $500 each Coins. Keep all old 








money, money very valuable. Get posted. Send 10 
cents for illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed 
cash prices. Coin Exchange, Box 15, LeRoy, N. Y. 

11-6 

RARE UNITED STATES and foreign coins, war medals 
and decorations. Indian Cent and catalogue 10c. 
Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colorado. tf 
CALIFORNIA GOLD—Quarter size, 27c; _ half-dollar 
size. 53c; 2-cent piece and catalogue, 10c. Normas 
Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah. 10-6 


Books, Magazines 


Wild Duck Attractions 


Outdoor Life e} Outdoor Recreation 






Miscellaneous 








FUR-FISH-GAME 


is just the magazine you have 


been looking for. It is edited 
by none other than A. R. 
Harding, whose name is a by- 
word in the sporting field. It 
is a monthly publication of 


from 80 to 100 pages chucked 
full of interesting articles, il- 
lustrated with actual photos on 
HUNTING, FISHING, FUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING, etc. 
Each issue also has many de- 
partments—The Gun Rack; 


Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots and 
Herbs; Auto Travel and 
Camp; Fish and_ Tackle; 





Woodcraft; The Fur Markets; 
Cover—Actual photos repro- 


Trapline; 
duced in natural colors, 
Price, $2.00 a year; 25 cents copy 
On Sale at News Stands 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Six Months Only 50c 


Clip this ad and send with 50c cash, check or money order to 








UR-FISH-GAME | 
172 East Long St. Columbus, Ohio 
Name 
Address 


One year’s subscription in exchange 
for one large muskrat or weasel. 


PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING 


Fascinating and profitable, easy methods for sure de- 
tection of gold, silver and 20 other minerals; simply 
explained for the inexperienced, $1.50. How to suc- 
cessfully pan for gold, $1. Both for $2. TRIANGLE 
SPECIALTY CO.. 847-16th St.. Santa Monica. Calif. 
WILL PAY $10 for Volume 2 of Firearms in 
History by Sawyer entitled, “THE REVOLVER’. Out- 
door Life Book Shop» 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


HOW TO 











BIRD DOG 


By Horace Lytle 
$2.15 Postpaid 


The 
book on 
art of training 
the pointer and 
setter. Special- 
ly suited to 
the novice and 


the amateur. 
We believe 
this is one of 


the best books 

ever written by 

this author and 

will enjoy a 

big sale. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 

824 Curtis Street 


HUNTING THE WILD TURKEY 


By Tom Turpin 
This book contains 60 pages, 4" of which are 
devoted to the turkey language, exhaustive 
instructions as to simulating every one of the 
several calls turkeys make, and all methods 
used by the most successful hunters in the 
turkey countries for calling up these fine birds. 
$1.50 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


THE REAL 
LOG CABIN 


By C. D. Aldrich 
$4.00 Postpaid 


A most practical and 
up-to-date book on 
how to plan and 
build cabins, what 
they cost and how 
practical they are. | 

| The author is 
probably the only 
Sarchitect in this 
country who has de- 
voted himself exclu- 
sively to designing 

















eis Real leer 









and building log cabins from the simplest to 
the most elaborate. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Denver, Colo. 


1824 Curtis St. 





and Question Box. | 


American | 


TRAIN YOUR. 


Denver, Colo. | 













Attract Wild Ducks 


Natural aquatic food plants will 
bring thousands of Wild Duc‘s to 
your favorite waters. Plant W'L 
RICE, WILD CELERY, POND- 
WEED SEEDS and others guar- 
anteed to produce results. Prices 
reduced, discount on early or- 
ders. rite for expert planting 
advice and free literature. 
Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331-B Oshkosh, Wis. 


oS 












SUTTER 


They always stop where they find 
Plant food 






AiiraciWild Ducks 


good feeding grounds. 
they like 

Duck Potato — Wild Celery 

60 other varieties. Used with wide success. 
Descriptive literature. 34 years’ experience, 
Help with planting problems free. frite 


aU agg tsp aes ti 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 


: 367 A Bik. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 3 











A Message to the Sportsman 


A real sleeping bag, strong, compact, warm, water 
repellent, light in weight, filled with a good grade 
of goose and duck down with a few small feathers. 
No snaps or fasteners to get out of order, easy to 
set up. Single size, open 33x78”, folded 8x16”, 
weight 6% lIbs., price $25.00 delivered. Ideal gift. 
Write for full information and illustrated folder. 
Made by A. N. VILMUR, P. O. Box 5, Montrose, 
California. 























spend Spring, Summer and Fall 

Why Not athering butterflies, insects? I b 
 oundreds of kinds for collections. Some wor' 
$1 to $7 each; simple outdoor work with my 
instructions, pictures, price-list. Send 10c (not 
nae for my illustrated Prospectus before 
sending butterflies. 

MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer In Insects 

Dept. 22, Box 1424, San Diego, 








Direct from makers. 
Ideal for outdoor 


Harris Tweed !2".%.023"" 


Samples free. Newall, 87 Stornoway, Sco 








Decoy Callers (Pure Bred) 


Gray English Callers.......$ 6.00 per pair 

Blac« English Callers...... 8.00 per pair 

Black Mallard Wild Stock... 7.00 per pair 

Gray Mallard, Handreared.. 5.00 per pair 

Canada Geese, Handreared.. 15.00 per pair 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 








CAMPCRAFT 














How to Make a Log Cabin 50¢ 
How to Make a Fireplace 50¢ 
How to Use Balloon Silk 50¢ 
Leather Working 50¢ 
Camp Craft Methods 50¢ 





With Blue Prints and Directions. Send Stamps to 


“Security Sales Service, Falls City, Nebr.” 








MINNESOTA WILD RICE __seed—Write for special | 








prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait- | 
kin, Minnesota. July ’30 
WILD CANADA GEESE for sale, $15 per pair, $10 

per single bird. The Bartlett Arboretum, Belle 
Plaine, Kans. 11-tf 
DUCK! FISH! MUSKRAT! Foods for planting. Write 


Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 361 A, Blk., Oshkosh, het 











SMALL BODIED ENGLISH Callers. $10 pair. oO. 
Rebey, Maryville, Mo. 11-3 
Fishing Tackle 
FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 
Materials and Supplies 





mec hd Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 


Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 
making and repairing your own tackle and it sure will 
add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
your own make. Flies tied to order. Catalog free. 


J. T. WILLMARTH, 90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N. Y. 





MAKE YOUR OWN Rods—Save $10 to $15. Complete 








outfits for making bass, fly, surf or sea rods. Hoag 
Fly & Tackle Co., 5310 Templeton St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
A Book for the 
Vacationist 


Trail 
Craft 


By CLAUDE 
P. FORDYCE 


With an introduc. 
tion by 
STEWART 
EDWARD 
WHITE 


how-to-go-about-it 





This is 


a practical, N 
book, written by an experienced and en- 





thusiastic outdoorsman, who knows Ameri- 
ca’s playgrounds and just what you need 
to know and do to make your out-of-doors 
vacation a holiday—a time of pleasure and 


recreation. It shows you how to smooth 
the way when you go out “to rough it.” 

Dr. Fordyce is the author of TOURING 
AFOOT, Autocamping Editor of Outdoor 
Life, a frequent contributor to sporting and 
outdoor magazines, and a member of such 
clubs as the Sierra, the Mazama, the Colo- 
rado Mountain, the Mountaineers, etc. 

Numerous illustrations and practical how- 
to-make diagrams. Three-color jacket; 12- 

mo. silk cloth; $2.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


























A. J. O’BRIEN 

with whom is associated M. E. ANDER- 
SON, Patent Lawyers and registered 
Solicitors. Practice in U. S. Courts. 
Mr. Anderson is an Electrical Engineer 
and was formerly Examiner in U. §S 
Patent Office. 

601-610 Interstate Trust Bldg., Phone Main 2853, Denver, Colo. 











PARK RANGERS 


Pork rangers; sorest rangers; $1620 year: vacations steady jobs. 
otect game; patrol forests; give tourists ‘ormation. i 
free. Write Bradley Inst., Dept. A61, Denver, Ge. ” 

















Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE—TWO South American fur rugs, each 61x76 
inches and in perfect condition. One, tan Vecuna, and 
one, white Alpaca, both bearing the stamp and seal of 
the Bolivian government as genuine fur. Similar but 
smaller rugs have sold for $600 but these are offered 
for immediate sale at $250 each. Reference—Outdoor 
Life Magazine. Mrs. F. M. Beckett, 815 Third Ave., 
Longmont, Colo. 
BUILD YOUR OWN boat. 
be ready for next season. 








Commence building now and 
Use our ready cut semi as- 
sembled materials, 55 designs, Outboard Speedsters, 
Runabouts, Cruisers, Sail, etc. Send 10c for catalog 
Brooks Boat Co., Inc., Box O, L., Saginaw, West Side, 
Michigan. 12-3 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, ELIGIBLE men-women, 18- 
55, qualify at once for Permanent Government Posi- 





tions, $105-$250 month. Gov’t experience unnecessary: 
Paid vacations; Common education; Thousands Needed 
yearly. Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Louis, Mo. 


Today. 1-tf 
TOBACCO HABIT OVERCOME or no pay. 500,000 used 

Superba to help stop Cigarettes, Cigars, Chewing, Pipe, 
Snuff. Treatment sent on trial. Costs $2.00 if success- 
ful. Superba Co., L86, Baltimore, Md. 1-tf 


GOLD LEAF TOBACCO, Mild, mellow, like rare old 








wine, Smoking 4 Ibs, $1; chewing 4-$1.25 post- 
paid. An ideal Christmas gift. Belmont Farms, Box 
D, Chatham, Virginia. 





FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers; start $1620 year; 
vacation; steady jobs. Patrol forests; protect game 
Qualify now. Details free. Write Bradley Inst., A-1, 
Denver, Colo. 
SACRIFICE SALE. 85 shares of preferred stock in U 
S. Silver Fox Farms, 45 shares common stock free if 
taken at once. Make an offer. E. J. Edson, Coulee, Wash 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D, C. tf 
GOOD HONEST PROPOSITION with a square shooter 
on a Dude Tourist Camp. Must have cash or don’t 














reply. Historic Camp, Fort Bridger, Wyo. 

DETECTIVES—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. Travel. 
Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. Write. 

George Wagner, 2190 Broadway, N. Y. 10-6 





YOU ARE WANTED to resilver mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
1 





Sprinkle, Plater, 520, Marion, Indiana. 1-3 
FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers, $135 month. 

Cabin; hunt, trap, patrol. Get details immediately. 
Rayson Institute, T13, Denver, Colo. 1-3 





TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no pay; $1.50 
if cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba Co., N-11, 
Baltimore, Md. tf 
MINERAL RODS ON positive all money back guarantee 
if not satisfied. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 68C, 
Elgin, Texas. 12-3 
BUY—SELL—EXCHANGE on approval. Guns, dogs. 
animals, relics, etc. B. M. Wolfe, R. 1, Grant, Mich. 
9-6 











WE BUY GOLD teeth. Southwest Gold & Silver Co.. 
Box 68, Fort Worth, Texas. 

















Books for Sportsmen 











FISH AND FISHING NATURAL HISTORY 


Adventures in Angling 
Amateur Rod Making............ sition 
American Trout Stream Insects (Rhead 
Angler’s Handbook (Camp)................... 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them 
Bass and Bass Fishing (Ripley).. 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game 
America (Henshall) sad 
Big-Game Fishes of the U. S. (Holder 
Biology of Fishes (Kyle) 
Book of Black Bass (Henshall) 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead). 
Book of the Pike, The (Smith).. 
Call of the Surf (Heilner).......... 
Casting Tackle and Methods (Smith).. sass 
Compleat Angler (Walton).........ccccce.coccccsccssees 
Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spin- 
RI CIE pic sani coda peccnsmiandaeteeinnacecscneceanseincavosaivens 
Dry Fly and Fast Water, The (La Branche).. 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp).. 
Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead). 
Fisherman’s Pie (Hunter)... 
Fishing Facts and Fancies (Griswold 
Fishing from the Earliest Times........ 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp)... 
Pishing Teckle CP TARCL) accccciceiessssccssscecseseee 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Carroll)........... 


































.00 


Fishing with a Boy (Hulet) 00 American Boy’s Handy Book (Beard).............0.. 















Fishing with Floating Flies 00 American Natural History (Hornaday) ie: 
Fleetfin (Venable) 25 Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East 

Goin’ Fishin’ (Carroll) 00 the Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed)................ 1.30 
Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (Holden). 00 Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 

Lake and Stream Game Fishing. (Carroll) Rockies, Illus. in colors (Reed) 


Lives and Complete Angler (Walton)... 
Modern Development of the Dry-Fly (Halford) 
Muskellunge Fishing (Robinson)..........cccccssseceses 
Outwitting Trout with a Fly (Lackey). 


00 Boys’ Own Book of Adventurers (Britt). 
50 Boys’ Own Book of Frontiersmen (Britt)... 
00 Field Book of Birds of Southwestern Unit 
00 States (Wyman and Burnell) 





bt £0 BS I G0 60 GO CO et et b> 
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Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill) 75 Jack Miner and the Birds 
Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler (John- Memory Trails (Wright) Z 

son) 1.50 Minds and Manners of Wild Animals (Horn- 
Salmon and. Trout.......... 1.75 aday) <a 
Science of Fishing (Holden) ..........c.ccssssscssssssees 1.00 Nature’s Silent Call (Deason).. 1.75 
Science of Fly Fishing for Trout (Shaw sc Cae Practical Value of Birds (Henderson)... 3.50 
Secrets of the Salmon (Hewitt) ......ccccsssssssesseees 3.00 Problems of Bird Migration (Thomson). 5.00 
Streamcraft (Holden) 3.00 Ring-Necked Grizzly, he (Miller)... 1.50 
Tales of Fishes (Zane Grey) .....cccccccsccceccsesceeceees 4.00 Rocky Mountain Wonderland (Mills) 2.50 
Tales of Fishing Virgin Seas (Zane Grey)...... 7. 50 Spell of the Rockies, The (Mills)........ 2.50 
Tales of Lonely Trails (Zane Grey)... . 5.00 Thru Field and Woodland (Northrop) 5.00 
Tales of New Zealand (Zane Grey) 5.00 Upland Game Birds (Van Dyke).. 1.7 
Tales of Southern Rivers (Zane Grey) 4.00 Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills) 2.5 
Telling on the Trout (Hewett) ~~ Bae Watched by Wild Animals (Mills)... 2.5 
The Evolution of Trout Fishing in America Water Fowl Family, The (Van Dyke)........ 1.7 

REOUMRIORD « Asciccnicen ences sensantcentaassmememoaeies 10.00 Wild Animal Interviews (Hornaday)... 2.50 

















KENNEL 


Airedale, The (Haynes) 
All About Airedales (Palmer) paper.. 
Cloth 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miler). 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) paper. 
Cloth 
Beagles anc eagling 
Bird Dog Days (Lytle). 
Bird Dogs (Hochwalt)... 
sreaking a Bird Dog (Lytle). 
Sull Terrier, The (Haynes) 
Complete Dog Books, The (Bruette). 
Coyote Coursing (Almirall)........ 
Doberman Pinscher - (Schmidt)..... 
Dogs As Home Companions (Hochwalt) 
Dogcraft (Hochwalt) cloth; $2.00; paper... 
Dog Encyclopedia (Jud¥)...........cccceeeee ; 
Dog Keeping for the Amateur (Hochwalt) 
cloth, $1.50; paper. ; 






























Dr. Little’s Dog Book (Little).. 

Forty Years Beagling in the U. 
Foxhound, The (Williams)..... 
Fox Terrier, The (Haynes) 
Modern Airedale, The (Philips). 















eunno 
_Cooucs 
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CAMPING AND TRAPPING 


































Art of Trapping (Connor).. .50 Mink Trapping (Harding).... 1.00 
Autocamping (Brimmer) * ae 2.00 Motor Campcraft (Brimmer) 1.7% 
Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Moody 1.00 Motor Camping (Long) . 2.00 
Bungalows, Camps and Mountain Houses.......... 2.50 Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop).............0+ 3.00 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps).......... . 1.00 Motor Camping on Western Trails (Ferguson) 2.5 
Camp Cookery. (Kephart)...............00. 1.00 Mountain Cottage Portfolio 2.00 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick 2.00 Muskrat Farming (Edwards)..............ccccccccecsseseeee 2.25 
8 | oo eee Outdoor Handy Book (Beard).... ; 3.00 
Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts (Van Dyke)........ 2.00 Outdoorsman’s Handbook, The (Miller). 1.50 
Camp_ irub (Jessup) 3.50 Packing and Portaging (Wallace)..... 1.00 
Camping (Kephart)  «......crscsosssecsrecsseeseeseneenscsnesensees 1.00 Practical Fur Ranching (O. Kuechler) 2.00 
Camping Out (Miller soe 2.50 Raccoon Raising (Edwards) 1.50 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart) 2.50 Raising Beavers for Profit (Hodgson) 1.50 





Camps, Log Cabins, Lodges and Clubhouses Raising Fur-Bearing Animals (Patton)....... . 6.00 











Cd ee eae, ee EN 00 ri = é . 
Canadian Wilds (Hunter)... .00 Raising Fur Rabbits (Hodgson) : - 8.50 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding).. 090 Raising Muskrats for Profit (Hodgson)............ 1.00 





‘00. «©0©-: Real Log Cabin (Aldrich).......... 


2 
1 
1 
Ferrets, Facts and Fancies 1 : 
1.00 Roughing It Smoothly (Jessop) 
2 
1 
4 
3 


Fox Trapping (Harding)..... 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding) 
Fur Farming (Harding).................. 
Fur Farming for Profit (Ashbrook). ses 
Fur Farming, The Weasel Family (Hodgson).. 3 
Fur Trade in America (Laut) 6 
Ginseng and Other Medical Plants.. 1 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skin6&............000« 1.50 
1 


.00 Science of Trapping (Kreps) 
50 Shelters, Shacks and Shanties 





00 Silver Fox Ranching (Hodgson) 
00 Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Miller 





-00 Steel Traps (Harding) ome iad 
Successful Muskrat Farming (Hodgson)........... 4.00 










































































































































































































1. 
4. 
5. 
3; 
1. 
i. 
Police Dog, The (Brockwell).... 2.50 BEFE TE ; 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes) 1.00 Home Tanning Guide (Harding)... .00 Taxidermy (Hornaday) .. ms ro 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes) 1.00 Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit Taxidermy (PEAY) seecssssersseeerensceessneecssneeenes 0 
Quail and the Quail Dog (Ripley)... 1.00 CIN ici ccccnteictaceclensennccemnetabcns 1.50 Taxidermy and Museum Exhibitors (Rowley 7.50 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes) 1.00 Knots, Splices and Rope Work (Verrill) 1.00 Touring Afoot (Ford yce).......cseccscsrssrsererseseeerseee 
Shepherd or Police Dog (Meyer)..... 1.00 Land Cruising and Prospecting.. 1.00 Tracks and Tracking 
eee wha’ aaa S| ee ee ee 1.00 Trail Craft (Fordyce) we ; 
Spo 1 Sps s Stewart)....... -o } 00 F ) oat 1%. r es . 
Training the Police Dog (Kollet)... . 1.00 Mink Farming (White) ee — 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Boo The Mink Farming (Edwards). . 1.00 Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding)................ 
(Shelley); paper, $1.50; cloth... eceeeees 2.00 Mink Raising (McClintock) _.u$ 2.00  Wooderaft for Women 1.00 
a BOOKS ON HUNTING AND SHOOTING _ 
Ackerman’s Sportsman’s Guide -50 In the Alaska Yukon Gamelands (McGuire) 2.50 Shot Guns (Pollard) . £.5% 
Across Mongolian Plains (Andrews).. 5.00 Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice Snort in Field and Forest (Ripley)... 2.00 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols. 6.00 (McNabb) ; 75 Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis). , . 3.50 
Alaskan Trophies Won and Lost (Young) 2.50 Jist Huntin’ (Ripley) 2.00 Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (¢ ‘aswell) . 4 00 
American Duck Shooting (Grinnell) ». 00 Land of Footprints (White).. 2.00 Stalking Big Game with a Camera (Maxwell) 9.25 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell) 5.00 Man-Eaters of Tsavo (Patterson) : . 2.50 Still Hunter, The.............. sessvsssvnsonsssnsssssssansenseenecsnees 2.00 
American Rifle (Whelen)........... 6.00 Modern Gunsmithing (Baker)... 4.50 Tales of Western Mountaineer (Rusk).............. - 2.50 
An African Holiday (Sutton) 2.25 Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan). ~~ ae Tales of Wild Turkey Hunting (Everitt) 1.50 
Automatic Pistols (Pollard). 1.75 OOD NRE CUNARD oxvcaccccscssasccosinnascnssretnaséiacctiesis 6.00 The Adventurous Bowman (Pope)... 2.50 
Bows and Arrows; ( Duff) ......0++ vw 2.00 ‘“‘No Hunting’’ (Lytle). 2.50 Tiger Trails in Southern Asia (Sutton)... 2.25 
Camp Fires in.the Canadian Rockies (Hornaday) 5.00 Oh! Shoot (Rex Beach) 3.00 To Far Western Alaska for Big Game (Hub- 
Camp Fires in Desett’ and, Lava (Hornaday)... e+ Gar  TRTEGE CHI OR) acsscscessccctnccressssctocconcccs oo { back) aes 7 
Camp Fires in the Yukon : (Auer)...........++. 0 Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 1 Ti s Mamamie ockies itchell) 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott).. 1.50 AES RE aaa 3.00 ae Regt gar ie a me Baayen 3.00 
Deer Family, The (Roosevelt) - 1.75 Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use (Hatcher) 3.75 pir str ee ee ee 2.50 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon (Roose- Plantation Game Trails (Rutledge).............0... 3.50 an gg! Aieasensiagr raeesercrascoeracesesnerminterny setenv ry? 
Sn) a eas 3.50 Recollections of My Fifty Years’ Hunting and Trigger Fingers (White) 2.00 
Game Animals of Africa (Lydekker).............0 9.00 Fishing (Mershon) Ne .. 3.50 White-Tailed Deer _ (Newsom).. wesseeeensnnscccanneee 3.00 
Yame Trails of British Columbia (Williams).. 5.00 Records of Big Game (Ward) . 15.00 Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon)... 5.00 
The Gorilla (Burbridge) 3.50 Riflecraft (Landis) “100 Wildfowlers ar ied nceiniciontion 1.00 
Grizzly, The (Mills) 2.50 Rifles and Shotguns (Miller).. . 9.50 Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton) ...............:ccccccccssseeeee 2.00 
Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa (Selous) 1.00 The Rim of Mystery (Burnham).. 3.50 Wing Shooting and Angling (Conett) we 2.50 
Hunting the Wild Turkey (Turpin)....... oe. ae Scatter Gun Sketches.........-cccccccccseee laeiastienaliie - ee Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins)............. ee | 
Hunting With Bow and Arrow (Pope)........... 2.50 Shooting Over Decoys (Hamilton)................. $ 2.50 With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore)............-. 4.00 
a SXVC VB BBB BB BBB BBB BBBBBB BB BBBKBRRERRRBRBBRRRREREESESEEESE VY 
MISCELLANEOUS : OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, : 
y 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 4 
Archery (Elmer)........ $ 5.00 
Boat Building (Beard) . 1.5 s Please send me the following books, for which I enclose $.............-.-....----------+----------=- ( ) Or # 
Book of Winter Sports (Dier) 1.50 # send by parcel post C. O. D. for which I enclose $1.00 deposit, bal.C.O0.D. ( ) NoC.0.D. &% 
Book of Winter Sports (White) 2.75 . shipments in Canada. 4s 
Camp Fires and Guide Posts (Vi y 2.00 4 + 
Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and 4 4 
Ca EINE — cicsscatissinsacsacceesaciestiaseiorttiastasenuieliacen 1.00 ; ‘ 
Fighting Red Cloud Warriors (Brinistool)........ 1.00 6007 y 
Indian Sign Language (Tomkins) paper, $1.00; 4 ‘ 
UTI sasassicscstdeeiessniats iniepecenacancctentetianibiinssonebarbenipetens 2.00 ‘ y 
“Oh, Ranger (Albright and Taylor)..... . 3.50 1 — — 
Oregon Sketches (Smith)............ . 2.50 s s 
Outdoor Photography (Dimrock) . 1.00 | (Oe Re ae eee s 
Pheasant Farming (Simpson).... . 1.00 St se ee + 
Reptiles of the World (Ditmars . 4.00 s i s 
Ship Model Making (McCann) Vol. ; g Name.. 4 
WROTE. n:sserceoncssesstensesasscsersencosnveonnersoteasentsshassotsoeséasente 50 s r 
Six Years with the Texas Rangers (Gillett)... 4.00 ‘ , 
Small Boat Building 00 y Address.............. Y 
Small Boat Navigation (Sterling) 1.00 y 
Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt) 3.00 s 
Turkeys (Baker)....... 1.50 s nbetaisl y 
. 
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Judges of Quality 


“One thing you can say for the men— 
they know a good smoke.” 


Their judgment has made Camels the 
most popular cigarette in the United 


States. 


Camel 


CIGARETTES 


© 1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 














